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IN THE STEPPES 
OF KYS-TAS 


ou are such a lucky man! First they send 
you out to the wilds to raise wheat, then to 
some swamp or other to breed cattle, and 
now to this desert to make a paradise out of 
it,” Nina Grigoryevna said with a_ wist- 
ful smile as the train entered the steppes of Khakassia. 

“IT am lucky, you’re right,” answered her husband, 
recalling, with a sense of pleasure the many remote 
stretches of virgin forest and decaying swamp that he 
had converted into fields and hay meadows during his 
lifetime. 

Stepan Prokofyevich Lutonin had been working on 
state farms for twenty years, first as tractor driver, then 
as team leader, manager of garages and repair shops, 
and latterly as farm manager. During the war he had 
served at the front in the quartermaster section of an in- 
fantry division, and there again it had been lorries, 
horses, work-shops, supplies. 

He had got to know many different places—Central 
Russia, the Urals, the Volga region, the Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia and foreign countries. After his demobilization he 
was sent out to Khakassia on the Yenisei.x 

Lutonin came to the House of Soviets at nine o’clock 
to keep an appointment with Domozhakov, the instructor 
of the Regional Party Committee’s agricultural depart- 
ment. Some dozen visitors were standing about and 
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walking up and down the corridor outside Domozhakov’s 
office. They were men and women differing greatly in 
age, bearing and dress, but all had deeply sun-tanned 
weather-beaten faces. Lutonin decided that they worked 
in the fields. 

“Good morning, comrade farmers!” he said. 

Two or three responded, the rest nodded silently. 
Expressing the general interest, one of the visitors in- 
quired, “And what's vour job?” 

All that one could guess from Lutonin’s appearance— 
his trim figure, firm measured tread and officer’s khaki, 
which, although it had no insignia on it, he wore in strict 
regulation style—was that he had recently arrived from 
the army. 

“Nowhere so far. Waiting for an appointment.” 

“What line?” 

“Farming,” Lutonin said, and asked what crops they 
went in for in Khakassia and what the harvests were 
like. 

The people spoke highly of Khakassia’s ' soil, which 
was rich, and slightingly of its climate, which was un- 
settled and dry. 

Domozhakov arrived. He was a grave thoughtful-look- 
ing man of about forty-five, wearing civilian clothes. He 
looked the visitors over with an attentive eye and said 
to Lutonin, “Please, come in.” “This comrade is a new 
arrival,” he explained to the others. 

Domozhakov’s office was on the second floor. Its 
windows commanded a view of half the regional town. 
Beyond the buildings one could see the junction of the 
Abakan and the Yenisei—Khakassia’s principal rivers— 
and farther out the wide steppe, its distant broken mar- 
gin formed by the mountains which loomed icily-blue in 
the spring air like the dark shadows of winter. 

Domozhakov turned over some papers in silence, 
glancing up now and again at Lutonin who sat across 
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the desk. Thick-set and broad-shouldered, with a large 
head, formidable brow and a muscular face with a strong 
aquiline nose, , Lutonin looked a man of great resource. 
Domozhakov, appraising him, thought, “This one can 
shoulder a big Toad. 

The day before, the Secretary of the Regional Party 
Committee had offered Lutonin the choice of several 
State farms, a stud farm and a machine-and-tractor 
station. 

“Well?” Domozhakov said, pushing the papers aside. 
‘““Have vou decided?” 

Lutonin named a state grain farm, but Domozhakov 
wanted him to take over the stud farm, the temporary 
manager of which, Zastrekha, insisted on being released 
and allowed to go back to his old job. 

“I’m more of _a psalm farmer than a horse-breeder,”’ 
Lutonin said. cacao 

“All the better. net the kind\of man they necd there. 
The stud farm raises its own crops.’ 

Lutonin did not press the point. Domozhakov then 
rang up Rubtsevich, the local agent of the inter-regional 
Stud Farms Trust. While waiting for him to arrive, he 
began to question Lutonin as to whether he had ever 
been in Khakassia and how he liked it. 

“T’ve not been here before. So far my impressions are 
vague—lI haven't had time to look round.” 

“You'll like it,” Domozhakov said emphatically. 
“Before long you’ll be sorry you didn’t come out here 
earlier.” 

“I hope so. It means a lot when you like a place.”’ 

A stack of booklets lay on the desk in front of Domo- 
zhakov. He picked up the top one, turned the title page 
to Lutonin—‘‘Decision of the Plenary Session of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. Concerning Measures 
for DN EOpINe Agriculture in the Post-War Period’’—and 
aske’! whether he was familiar with that document. 
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“Tam, but I haven't studied it closely yet.” 

Domozhakov gave him the booklet and started talking 
about Khakassia again. A region of immense natural re- 
sources—rich fertile steppes, lakes abounding in fish, deep 
rivers, ore-bearing mountains. Many of these resources 
had not been tapped vet. Half the region was just a place 
for tourists, and even they were few. 

Rubtsevich, a very tall spare man, strode swiftly into 
the room with his brown leather coat thrown open, and 
began speaking as soon as he was inside the door. 

“IT hardly managed to get away. But this time I’m not 
going to leave here alone. You've got everyone flocking 
to vour place and you keep putting me off with promises.” 
And he added with a laugh, “I'll put a barricade up soon 
and decoy them all to my place.” 

His office was not far from the House of Soviets. 

“Yeu don’t have to,” Domozhakov said with a nod 
towards Lutonin. “State farm manager. The Regional 
Party Committee has directed this comrade for work in 
your organization.” 

“Farmer? Stock-breeder?” 

“A bit of each,” Lutonin answered. 

“That doesn't matter, friend.” Rubtsevich held his 
hand out, introduced himself, then took Lutonin by the 
elbow and piloted him towards the door as though he 
were afraid the man would suddenly change his mind. 
“You'll be the manager of the Beloye Ozero stud farm. 
Splendid job!” 

Domozhakov walked on the other side of Lutonin. 

“Remember, we expect good horses and grain from 
you,” he said. Then, opening the door, he addressed the 
visitors outside, ‘Those who are here about the sowing 
campaign, come right in—all of you!” 

In business of general interest he preferred this kind 
of mass reception to private interviews. Those who were 
lagging in their work took lessons from those who were 
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not; when you spoke to one man all the others listened 
and made a note of it, and praise and blame had a 
stronger effect in front of wiinesses. 


Coming out of Rubtsevich’s office, Lutonin stopped 
and looked down the strect towards the steppe. Some- 
where across those hills was Beloye Ozero with over 
seven hundred thousand acres of pasture land, hay 
meadows and ploughlands around it, and thousands of 
horses, cattle and sheep. IIe had run big farms in his 
time, but never one of such dimensions. He squared his 
Shoulders, as though adjusting them to the new heavy 
load, and started out for the stud farm’s town lodgings 
where a lorry was waiting for him. 

A high dark wave plunged round the corner, spread 
all across the street and came sweeping down on Luto- 
nin. He did not immediately recognize it for what it 
was—a herd of yearling colts. They were scrawny, shag- 
gy as unshorn sheep, and all of the same muddy colour. 
This was not their natural cclour—the colts had taken 
it on during their trek along the dusty roads, when their 
coats were wet from the rivers thev had forded. Their 
natural bright colours were hidden under a crust of dirt. 

Two horsemen in riding cloaks of the same dirty hue 
rode at the head of the drove, velling to people in hoarse 
voices to shut their gates. Lutonin, seeing the colts break- 
ing into the yards, decided to lend the drovers a hand. 
He retreated before the oncoming herd, shutting the 
open gates as he went along. This brought him back to 
the square and the House of the Soviets. 

Frightened at finding themselves hemmed in by the 
houses, the colts dashed out into the square and began 
milling around. Many other assistants like Lutonin came 
to the rescue, but they did not :act concertedly, and no 
amount of whooping and cap-waving had any effect on 
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the wildly milling drove. The drovers yelled instructions 
to their helpers, but their voices were drowned in the 
thud of hundreds of hoofs. 

Domozhakov, hearing the uproar, looked out of the 
window. He took the situation in at a glance. There was 
imminent danger of a stampede. At any moment the 
frenzied horses would break through the cordon and 
plunge down the streets, trampling the passers-by and 
bruising themselves against carts and lorries. 

“We'll have to put off our talk, comrades,” he said, 
and ran downstairs, followed by his visitors. 

Without stopping, he explained how they were to act. 
Seven streets ran off the square, all of which, with one 
exception, had to be closed. The men held hands, chain- 
ing off all the streets except the one the herd had to take. 
Two drovers then galloped down the open street, and the 
colts, after circling round the square and finding all 
other outlets cut off, rushed down this street in their 
wake. The drovers gradually slackened the run, holding 
the herd in check and bringing it to a walking pace. 

“Fine youngsters,” Lutonin said. ‘“High-spirited.” Nei- 
ther their leanness nor the dirty shreds of their winter 
coats could hide the beauty and proud temper of the 
breed. ‘Whose are they?” 

‘“Yours,’’ Domozhakov said in a tone in which one 
usually communicates glad news. “They have the brand 
of your stud farm.” 

“Mine ...?” Lutonin queried in astonishment. The 
stud farm, as he knew, was a good distance away from 
the town. ‘What :are they doing here?”’ 

“They've been pasturing out. They’re on their way 
home now.” 

“Rubtsevich didn’t tell me anything about it. This is 
news.” 

Domozhakov explained that caitle trailing was not a 
system in Khakassia. In dry years, however, the stud 
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farm’s own pastures and hayfields were inadequate to 
meet its needs. Haymaking was done far away across the 
Yenisei, but as the means of transporting the hay were 
lacking, the animals which could not live o grass alone 
—the one-year-old colts, the sheep and calves—were 
driven out to where the hay was. 

“Is it far?” 

“About two hundred miles for the colts. A bit nearer 
for the calves and sheepe’ 

‘Two hundred each way?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s a pretty long step for a_ six-month-old foal 
without any milk,” Lutonin muttered gloomily. “I sup- 
pose they’re driven out at five or six months, as soon as 
they're weaned. I don’t like the sound of that.” 

As they walked towards the House of Soviets a horse- 
man overtook them. Domozhakov asked what stud farm 
he was from. 

“Lake Beloye.” 

“Where are you going now?” 

“To help.”” The horseman jerked his head towards the 
town outskirts. “Our sheep flock is coming.” And he gal- 
loped away. 

Domozhakov went back to hits office. Before taking 
leave of Lutonin he said, “This trailing business under 
our conditions is a calamity.” 

The sharp nod which accompanied this statement 
struck Lutonin as being personal. 


At the head of the sheep flock walked a girl in a wide 
ungirdled dress that hung about her in loose folds; the 
hem of her garment almost swept the ground. On her 
head was an elaborate structure that looked as though it 
had come stnaight out of the Old Testament; itt consisted 
of a brightly coloured woollen head scarf tied the 
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Khakass way. with the knot standing up in front like a 
kokoshnik,* and the ends gathered together iand hanging 
behind like a cock’s tail; from under the shawl twenty 
black plaits fell upon the girl’s back and shoulders, and 
the whole arrangement resembled a kind of crown. The 
girl walked with a slow stately motion, keeping pace with 
the tired flock. She was very tired herself and leaned on 
a long staff, but in such a way that it looked like an 
emblem of her high office rather than a support. 

“Well, I've settled up with everyone,” said Zastrekha, 
the former manager of the stud farm, coming up to Lu- 
tonin. “Let us be going.” 

They were standing on the square near the corner of 
the street down which the vast flock of sheep was pour- 
ing. Zastrekha talked without a stop, working his hands, 
shoulders, head and all the creases of his flabby, but very 
mobile face. 

“Just look how she walks,” he said, pointing to the 
shepherd girl. “Like a stately queen—the ‘sheep queen.’ 
The shepherds all have that dignified air, by the way. It 
comes from their werk. The sheep walk slowly, and the 
shepherds get used to walking that way too.” 

The dusty heads and backs of the sheep looked like 
cobble-slones, and the whole flock like a roadway, floating 
slowiy along with a clicking sound, as of stone striking 
stone. 

The sheep gave more trouble than the colts, for they 
had easier access to the yards through the gates and 
fences, and strayed everywhere. Many of them had sore 
feet and were unable to walk—these were carried in 
carts; a long train of weary stragglers stretched behind 
the mass of the main flock. It was a dismal procession, 
over which even the dust seemed to curl wearily. 


* Kokoshnik—high head-dress worn by peasant women in the 
old days.—7Tr. 
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The shepherds were all women. They wore similar 
crowns of gay head scarfs and dark hair done up in 
plaits; only the number of plaits varied. The Khakass 
girls, in keeping with the national custom, wear many 
plaits; the married women two plaits, worn down the 
front with the ends tied together. 

In driving the flock through the town the shepherd 
girls were assisted by the horse drovers under the general 
supervision of Ursanah Kuchendayev, who went on foot. 
He was a wizened old man with grey-white fluffy hair 
and a similar beard—a little blow-ball of a man—wear- 
ing a soft padded jacket, heelless boots resembling lIeath- 
er stockings, and a big shaggy cap made from the skin 
of a tawny steppe wolf. Ursanah carried this warm cap 
in his hand more often than on his head. Judging by his 
grey hair he must have been a century old, but he walked 
with such a swift, buoyant, agile step that one would not 
give him half that age. This ease, this almost ethereal 
lightness of movement, was his chief characteristic. If 
there was a jab, or if some sheep strayed or a lamb be- 
gan to stumble, Ursanah was immediately on the spot, 
issuing orders, rounding up the stragglers himself or 
picking up the lamb and carrying it to the cart. 

“Why are they driven through the town?” Lutonin 
asked. 

“This isn’t Kazakhstan,” Zastrekha said, switching 
over with alacrity to the new subject. “Trail herding 
there is a normal thing, an old-established custom. 
Tney’re always on the move to and from the jeiliow. 
Jeil-i-ow... Juicy word that!” he said with a snap of his 
fingers. “A song. A hymn. Jeil-i-o-w... A satisfying word. 
There you have everything—cattle trails, wells, feed bases. 
There’s pasture all the way for them. But here it’s hell— 
either there’s no food, or no water. What’s more, there’s 
nowhere to drive them. All the land is divided up among 
the collective and state farms. It’s just a maze of 
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pastures, hav meadows, fields, kitchen gardens. The track 
is only wide cnough for a cart to pass, and you daren't 
turn off it an inch. So you wriggle about like a worm. 
Driving out a herd or a flock here is a real chess game, 
believe me!” He clutched his head. “You think we’re just 
fools that we drag all through the town over this hard 
ground,” he said, tapping the roadway with his heel. 
“But the whole place round here is workers’ iallotments, 
kitchen gardens parcelled out during the war.... Why, 
if we tried to drive cur army through there, we’d have 
the whole town down on us like a ton of bricks. That’s 
why we count the cobble-stones. So there vou sare.” 

“When will they get back?” 

“The sheep in a week, the colts a bit earlier.” 

“And half of them lame?” 

“Well, they have a saying here: ‘Spare me the live- 
stock punishment, I’d rather die at home.’ ”’ 
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They rode out in a three-ton lorry, sitting in the back 
among sacks, crates and luggage. There were quite a few 
passengers—Ursanah sand Zaslrekha, who were return- 
ing from a conference of stock-breeders, Lutonin and his 
wife Nina Grigoryevna—a middle-aged woman—and a 
stnanger, a young man in a camping outfit. 

A stiff wind was blowing, and the dust rose over the 
town in clouds and pillars. In the south and west of 
Khakassia there are high mountains; when it is spring 
down in the steppe basin, with people ploughing and sow- 
ing, and the trees and flowers blossoming, those moun- 
tain tops are still covered with snow. A hard frosty wind 
sweeps down from the summits like a mountain torrent, 
squeezing the light warmed air out of the valley and 
whirling it away into the sky. 
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The regional centre—Abalan—was a new town, and 
many of the streets had not been paved yet. The lorrv 
lurched ‘and bumped over the ruts and pot-holes. While 
the lorry was picking its way out of town no one spoke. 
Ursanah and Zastrekha studied the Lutonins, and the 
Lutonins studied them. They were to work together. 

No one took anv interest in the young stranger in the 
camping outfit—he would go wherever he was going and 
no one would see him again. But he, on the contrary, was 
greatly interested in his fellow passengers, and as soon 
as they got out of town on to the smooth steppe track 
he leaned over to Ursanah and said, “Where are you 
going, comrade?” 

* Ursanah jerked his head towards the distant sky-line. 
He took the stranger for a tourist—the rucksack, the packed 
tent, and the camera slung over his shoulder—and the 
old man had no love for tourists. When respectable people 
were working or resting, those fellows poked around, ask- 
ing all kinds of questions and forgetting your answers as 
soon as you gave them. The war was hardly over before 
they started nosing around. They seemed to have nothing 
better to do. It wasn’t worth wasting one’s breath on them. 

“What ulus?”* the stranger persisted. 

“I'm not going to any ulus.” 

“Where are you going tien?” 

“To the steppe, far awav.”’ 

The young man, thus discouraged, gave up his at- 
tempts at conversation, lit his pipe and turned his atten- 
tion to the surrounding countryside. 

The lorry sped swiftly down the road, its new engine 
humming elatedly. It kept to the roadside where the grass 
was flattened but not yet rooted out, and it raised none 
of the dust in its wake that is inevitable on earth roads. 
But there was plently of dust all the same. The town raised 


* Ulus—a village.—Tr. 
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a dust, so did the flelds on the outskirts and the vegetable 
strips where ploughing and harrowing were in progress, 
and dust rose from the sand-pits and stone quarries where 
inen were working. 

“How are you off for rain here?”’ Lutonin asked Ursa- 
nah. “When did it rain last?” 

“Autumn.” 

“Ts it long since the snow melted?” 

‘There was little snow, and even that the wind swept 
away into the river valleys and ravines. We rode about 
on wheels all winter.” 

‘Won't there be any rain again till next autumn?” 

“Why not? It will rain soon.” 

Lutonin glanced at the sky. He found no signs of early 
rain there. 

“Doesn’t look like rain lo me,” he said. 

“You expect it today? How can it rain when there is 
a wind! Rain and wind do not go together here. You can 
expect rain in two or three weeks.” 


They were riding through a broad steppe valley, bor- 
dered all along the sky-line by an undulating ridge of 
hills. From the pass the passengers had a brief glimpse 
of the bluish sweep of some great river with a whole 
family of green wooded islands looking like boats an- 
chored down the stream. 

“There's our Yenisei,’ Ursanah said, and pointed his 
cap towards the river. 

Everyone got up to look. 

“It’s a swift river,” said Lutonin, scanning the expanse 
of water. 

Nina Grigoryevna asked in surprise how he could 
make out the current at such a distance. 

“Don’t you see how high the banks sare and washed 
away, and the islands are long and pointed like knives.” 
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He turned to Ursanah and asked what kind of trees grew 
on the islands. 

“Bird-cherry, birches, poplars.” 

“Poplars toc?” Nina Grigoryvevna said, overjoyed. 

“Yes, a lot of poplars.” 

The Yenisei and the broad valley with the town, the 
sand-pits and quarries, the fields and vegetable plots dis- 
appeared behind a ridge of hills. The lorry descended into 
another valley thickly covered with grass. Beyond this 
came more hills, and in the gap between them another 
valley. 

The whole Khakass steppe consists of a multitude of 
basin-like valleys intersected by hills. They are all oval in 
shape and look as though they have been pressed out by 
an enormous egg. Many of them contain lakes. The hills 
are softly rounded and seem to have been long and lov- 
ingly smoothed out by a caressing hand, every fold and 
wrinkle of them. Huge glaciers were once at work here, 
and it is to their heavy caress that the steppes of Kha- 
kassia owe their soft delicate beauty. The lakes seem to 
merge with their sloping banks, and the oval valleys rise 
gently to the hills. 

On that spring day it was difficult to distinguish lakes 
from grass, or earth from sky. Everything was of a pale 
bluish tint, like new-mown hay; the steppe, because the 
young green grass had not yet covered last year’s with- 
ered growth, and because the prevailing vegetation here 
was couch-grass, feather-grass, brome, foxtail and 
smoke-coloured sedge, all of which look like hay; the sky 
got this tint from the dust, which dimmed its shining 
blue, and the sky imparted its hue to the lakes. 

After an hour’s riding the scene remained unchanged 
—the same valleys and lakes, now and then a herd 
of horses or cattle, a flock of sheep, and hills, hills all 
along the sky-line. And everywhere, on the heights and 
low-lying lands, among the fields and pastures, there 
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were barrows. Some in the form of little mounds like 
those raised over graves in our days, some as high as a 
man, and others so big that it was hard to believe they 
were the handiwork of man and not of nature. The. bar- 
rows had stone walls round them; round the small bar- 
rows they were just low belts, barely rising above the 
ground; round the big barrows they rose to a fair height 
with tall pillars and slabs sat the edges. 

Jt seemed as if the lorry had lost its way and was 
going round in circles. For the third time a sandy-grey 
suslik reared up on his hind paws, petrified with amaze- 
ment, stared at the lorry for a second or two, then seemed 
to vanish into thin air. His dive into the ground was 
so quick that you never saw him go. 

On the northern slope of one of the hills Lutonin 
noticed a gnarled drooping birch tree with a wither- 
ing crown. 

“Where did that come from?” he said in surprise. 
“Fancy choosing this spot of all places, on the northern 
side, among the. stones.” 

Some five miles on, a clump of birch trees flashed 
past, then a copse of bird-cherry trees. Ursanah said there 
used to be big woods covering the slopes, but they had all 
been felled during his lifetime. At this rate, he com- 
plained, a man would not be able to cut himself a whip- 
handle soon. 


The lorry passed another barrow. Ursanah waved his 
cap towards it and said, “That's: the border. The stud 
farm lands begin from this grave.” 

“IT wonder who is buried in these graves?” said Nina. 
Grigoryevna. 

“I don’t know. They have been here as long as I can 

remember.” 
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“And thousands of years more,” the stranger said, 
drawing closer to the rest of the company. “This barrow 
dates from the Bronze Age. Probably some big chieftain 
was buried here.” 

A herd of horses appeared on the left. Startled by the 
throb of the engine, the horses galloped away, heads 
reared high in the air. 

“There’s another herd over there,” said Nina Grigo- 
ryevna, nodding towards the right where the steppe was 
studded with a multitude of dark dots. 

. “T do not think they are horses,” Ursanah said doubt- 
fully. 

At closer quarters it proved to be a veritable city of 
barrows with thousands of stone slabs. 

“And is there a grave under every barrow?” Nina 
Grigoryevna asked the stranger. 

“Yes.” 

“T can hardly believe it,” Lutonin said. “A barrow 
for every dead person with half a dozen to a dozen slabs 
each... Somebody had to quarry them, hew them into 
shape, and bring them out here. Some of them must 
weigh a ton and a half at least. I should imagine they 
had no time for anything else except burying people. No 
time for themselves, for living.” 

“They had plenty of time. This is nothing. There are 
valleys where the barrows are so thick that you can’t 
drive through. They’re called barrow valleys or burial 
valleys. People were buried that way in Khakassia for 
about three thousand years—that explains it.” 

“What a country!” sighed Nina Grigoryevna. 

“Our country is all like that,” the stranger answered 
quickly. “There is hardly a spot in which men haven’t 
lived and died. The only difference is that in some places 
men have left durabie monuments of themselves, while in 
others they haven’t.”’ 

Lutonin’s dark, slightly prominent eyes bulged still 
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more. He gave the stranger an incredulous look and 
asked, ‘“May I ask what your profession is?” 

“Archaeologist. Excavations and—well, everything to 
do with antiquity.” 

“Where are vou travelling to?” 

“To Lake Beloye.”’ 

“What can there be of interest there?”’ 

“Everything here, the whole of our steppe, is an 
ancient monument. Thousands of barrows. Ancient draw- 
ings and inscriptions on the barrow stones, on the rocks 
along the banks of the rivers and lakes, at the road- 
sides... We call them ‘picture writings.’ Relics of an an- 
cient irrigation system—the ‘Chudski Ditches.’ Ruins of 
fortresses and towns. Why, dig on any spot and you're 
sure to unearth some ancient utensils or weapons.” 

“That is true,’ Ursanah threw in. “You have only to 
start ploughing, or digging a cellar, and you are sure to 
find something in the earth.” 

“Don't you think it’s rather sad, such a land,” Nina 
Grigoryevna said. 

“Sad?” The archaeologist sat up in surprise. “In what 
way? Why?” 

“Well, I mean, it’s all a graveyard.” 

“But you try and imagine it when it wasn’t. Imagine 
that you're the first human being on earth. You have no 
knowledge of weapons, clothes or fire. The world aiound 
you is an awe-inspiring mystery full of perils. Oh, no, 
I wouldn’t go back to that for anything in the world. It 
may be a graveyard, but it’s our land, our home. The 
dear, cosy home of our fathers. It has done so much for 
people, lived through so much with them.... And so 
much has been re-created and transformed by man. Today 
it’s no longer one of the elements, not simply land, stones 
and water, it’s almost human.” 

“Why do you say—‘our steppe, our home’?” Ursanah 
asked the stranger. ‘Do you live here?”’ 
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“I do.” 

“In what ulus?” 

“T live in town.” 

“What is your name?" 

“Aspat Kongarov.” 

“Whose son? I do not know the young people well.” 

“Haral Trubka’s.” 

“Haral Trubka? Tut, tut, what an old fool I am, sit- 
ting beside you a whole hour and not recognizing you,” 
the old man said in a tone of mingled regret and pleasure. 
“Where have you been wandering all these years? Is this 
the first time you have come back to Khakassia?” 

“No, I've been back several times.”’ 

“And never come to see me?” 

“I'm so busy.” 

“Still busy, after so many vears. What a shame! Your 
father and | were great friends.” 

“I. don’t know who you are either,’’ Kongarov said. 

“Kuchendayev,” the old man said, prodding his chest, 
“Ursanah. It is not surprising you have forgotten me. I 
should have been lying in my grave a long time ago.” 

“Why, how old are you?” Lutonin asked. 

“I don’t know. I got as far ‘as seventy, then I lost 
count.” 

“How long is it since you lost count?” 

“Seven or eight years, maybe nine, or ten.” 

“You carry your years well.” 

Ursanah laughed. 

“No wonder—my horse carries them for me.’ 


~“Another horse herd of ours! Another flock!” Ursanah 
kept announcing, waving his cap to right and left. 

~ He knew every herd “by sight,” and named the colts, 
fillies and dams whenever one came into view. The horses 
were herded by age and sex. 
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Hearing the noise of the motor they would all turn 
their heads of one accord, and the next moment dart away 
in fright with beautifully arched necks, twitching ears and 
Streaming tails. The older horses would run some hun- 
dred yards, the voung ones farther. Then they would stop 
and stand watching the lorry until it disappeared and the 
sound of its engine died away. 

“What an animal! He takes fright, he runs, he stops, 
and does it all so beautifully. It's a pleasure to watch,” 
Zastrekha said admiringly. 

Sometimes the flocks of sheep blocked the road. These 
animals were not shy of either people or lorries. They 
were shouted at, and hooted at, and the lorry rode up 
close without any effect. The flock drifted along in the 
same sleepy cow-like way as it did on the pasture, not 
missing a single blade of grass. This made Zastrekha 
furious. 

“Stupid beasts,” he said. ‘Sap the heart out of you. 
they do.” 

At last a convenient opportunity presented itself of 
showing the horses at close quarters. 

A herd was picking its way down a hollow, evidently 
making for the other side of the hills, for which purpose 
it had to cross the road. 

When the lorry descended into the hollow Ursanah 
told the driver to stop and asked all the passengers in 
the back to cover themselves up with the tarpaulins and 
keep quiet. 

The horses started coming out on the road. They 
walked at a leisurely pace, glancing iat the slopes, sniffing 
the stones and ruts and warily twitching their delicate 
ears. The roadway with its varied smells of men, horses 
and cars, excited them strongly. It was a confusing 
medley of odours familiar, pleasant, alluring, strange, 
disturbing and repellent. They sniffed the roadway, 
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pawed the ground, snorted and quivered. They came 
towards the lorry. 

Steppe-herded horses are very inquisilive and will 
never pass an unfamiliar object unless it looks suspi- 
cious. The lorry stood motion!ess and quiet, and attracted 
irresistibly. It had still more smells about it than the 
road—it was carrying sall, tobacco, sugar, raisins and 
dried fruit, and itself smelt of petrol, paint and oil. 

The herd surrounded the lorry in a compact body. It 
was made up of three-year-old colts, army recruits, all 
tall graceful voungsters. 

At first the horses behaved themselves, merely sniff- 
ing at the lorry and its load. Then they started to trv 
their teeth on things. A plank splintered, and there was 
a grating sound of iron. Things were going too far. The 
driver gave a long blast on his horn and Ursanah flung 
back the tarpaulin. The whole herd reared and there was 
several seconds of indescribable consternation, a blur of 
flattened ears, bared teeth, flashing hoofs and tails. Then 
one horse went bounding out of the hollow, and the whole 
herd rushed after him like a dark torrent. On they swept 
from mound to mound, from hill to hill.... 

Ursanah tugged at his companions’ sleeves, saying, 
“Listen, listen to the ground ringing!” 

And even the driver, who had only recently exchanged 
his saddle for a driver's seat, whose first wild enthu- 
siasm for lorries had not yet worn off, who was still 
unspoilt by familiarity with his new job, its difficulties 
and rougher sides, and now looked down on horses with 
disdain—even he ran up the barrow, his whole body 
straining after the galloping herd, and shouted to the 
passengers, “Come up here! Quick!” 

Once again for him there was no more wonderful 
sight than a startled herd of horses on the run. 

The herdsman galloped after the runaways, waving 
his cap and shouting, whether for joy at the sight of his 
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splendid animals or in anger at having them startled, it 
was difficult to say. 

“That'll be a fine present for our army,” Lutonin said, 
his eyes shining. “That herdsman must be cursing us.” 

“That is all right,’ Ursanah said. “It will soon be 
noon, the heat won't let them go far.” 

“They've gone far enough.” 

The herd was by now a barely visible speck. 

“A horse is not a cow, he must run. Here, there, 
uphill, downhill...” Ursanah waved a swift finely shaped 
hand. “The hoofs, legs, heart, the whole horse grows 
strong. As for the herdsman—if a man likes to lie on his 
back he should not take such a job.” 


All round the lorry rose a dreary, achingly dismal 
jumble of hills, with outcrops of black and grey rock, with 
sandy and stony slopes, with deep gullies and ravines 
only here and there draped in grass; hills that looked like 
a mob of dirty, ragged tramps. Even in the depressions 
between the hills there was no unbroken grassy carpet; 
it was covered with patches of barren pebbly ground. 

“Sheep steppe!” said Ursanah, casting an eye over 
the hills. 

This was perhaps the driest, barest stretch of coun- 
try in Khakassia. There was no food either for horses or 
cattle. Only sheep could live here and that only during 
the grass-growing season. 
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Barefoot and bare-headed, in an old, once gay-coloured 
frock, Annichah walked along the shore of the lake. In 
one hand she held a comb of yellowish bone, a pink cake 
of soap and a turkish towel, with the other she was loosen- 
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ing her hair which had been braided in thirteen little 
plaits—four on each side of the head, and five at the 
back. Her hair was long, thick and black, and looked 
very heavy. It even made you feel sorry to look at the 
slight little figure of Annichah with her hair undone: 
“Poor child, what a load to carry!” 

The girl frowned with annoyance as she sirugeled 
with the slim elusive plaits. 

“That is all you do—plait and unplait your hair,” she 
thought. “All you hear is—-‘Annichah, vour third plait on 
the left side has come undone. Annichah, vou have lost 
the coin from the second plait behind you."’ 

Annichah had often told her mother that only horses 
wore small plaits these days. Girls wore two plaits, -or 
just one, and some of them cut off even that. Her mother 
would answer, “Why don’t you cul yours? You know 
where the scissors lie. And I know where my poker lics.”’ 

The girl had no doubt that if she cut her hair she 
would have a taste of the poker. One day she threat- 
ened, “I’m going to breed a herd of lice in my hair.” 

“Go along. It’s you they'll bite. It’s you who'll feel 
ashamed.” 

“So will you,” her daughter said. 

“Am I to comb your hair out all my life?” 

Oh, those mothers. And again today.... 

Seeing that Annichah was going down to the lake, 
her moiher had said, “Take the new bar of soap, the 
pink one. You are a big girl now, you need good soap. 
But don’t take it into your head to bathe. You'll catch 
cold.” 

The girl had been childishly delighted at being aal- 
lowed do use the scented soap and had skipped out of the 
house like a young goat. 

“When will you learn to walk properly!” her mother 
had cried. ‘For ever running and skipping. You're a 
grown-up girl, a bride-to-be.” 
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She'll soon make an old woman out of me, Annichah 
thought. Then she returned to the house and said, “Who's 
a grown-up girl, me? What a lark!” She looked down at 
her small bare feet and slim hands, and burst out laugh- 
ing. “Oh, Mummy, Mummy!” 

“Why, of course. You are getting on for nineteen.” 

“Tell me, when will I be a real grown-up.... I mean, 
when will you stop worrying about me?” 

“Soon.” And when the girl had gone, the old woman 
added, “Not until I die, | won’t. We do nothing but 
worry ‘about them—we sleep with one eye and one ear. 
And they... .”’ 

But instead of finding fault with her daughter, she felt 
suddenly pleased: at least the girl respected her elders. 

Fairly tall, but willowy and supple, Annichah, with 
her gay mischievous disposition, innocent of either natu- 
ral or affected sedateness, looked no more than sixteen. 
It was strange to hear her mother talk about her being a 
grown-up girl. It was not so very long ago that she had 
repeatedly reminded Annichah: “You are a little one.” 
And now, all of a sudden, she was ‘“‘grown-up.”’ When 
had it happened? 

The girl could find no change in herself. But the moth- 
er knew that her daughter was like a budding flower, 
ready to burst into blossom, though she herself was un- 
aware of it. Today she would say: ‘Me, grown-up? How 
funny!” but tomorrow she would say: “Me, a little one? 
No, you are mistaken. That was a long time ago.” 


Lake Beloye consisted of several pools joined togeth- 
er by little channels. Annichah passed the first two pools. 
They were shallow, with low muddy banks, and the water 
in them was turbid—the horses bathed there. She halted 
by the third pool. Here the banks were steep and dry, and 
the water so limpid that one could see the bottom even 
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in the middle, where it was deep enough to sink a house. 
The bottom of the lake was paved with smooth stone 
slabs. 

The tiresome plaits were at last undone. Annichah 
tried the water with her toe and shivered. It was too cold 
to bathe. She only washed herself, wetted her hair and 
slowly made her way home, lifting her feet reluctantly 
from the soft young grass and the smooth sun-warmed 
slabs that strewed the shore. For Annichah, who spent all 
her waking hours in the saddle, walking was a pleasure, 
especially when one took it in this leisurely way, barefoot 
and with one’s hair tumbled loose about one’s shoulders. 

Her joy was all too short-lived, however. Her hair 
dried quickly, and it was best braided when wet. 

“Oh, you horrid things!’ Annichah cried crossly, as 
she separated three strands for the first plait from the 
wavy mass. “Whose idea was it that girls must plait a 
whole herd of beastly little pigtails? Probably some wick- 
ed, bald-headed, envious old hag! Thirteen plaits—what 
a bother!” 

While Annichah was thus engaged, her mother lit the 
camp-fire near the house. Grey-blue smoke curled into the 
air, resembling from afar a supple birch tree swaying in 
the wind. 

“Mummy, look out!” Annichah cried, and ran up to 
the fire as though she intended jumping over it. 

“Will you ever grow sensible?” her mother said with 
a sigh. According to tradition fire was considered sacred 
among the Khakasses. 

“No, never,” the girl answered with a laugh and 
stamped her foot. ‘‘What for? It’s dull to be grown-up and 
sensible.” Then, with a swift change from this petulant 
mood to a tender wheedling manner, she pressed her 
smooth light-brown cheek against her mother’s wrinkled 
face and murmured, “Don’t be cross. It’s not my fault— 
the wild mountain goat must have bewitched me.” _ 
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“More likely the fox,” her mother said, stroking the 
girl's other cheek with her rough hand, then gently pushed 
her away. It had occurred to her that some _ horse- 
man might suddenly come riding over the hills, and see- 
ing this affectionate scene, laugh at them. 

“What shall I do?” (he girl said. 

“Help me. Your father will soon arrive and the water 
in the pot is still cold. But put on some other dress first.”’ 

“Why?” the girl said, surprised. 

Her mother took the hem of Annichah’s old cotton 
frock between her fingers, gave it a pull and said, “Some- 
one may come and see you, and afterwards he will 
say, ‘Old Kuchendayev cannot even cover his only 
daughter decently.’ ”’ 

In her opinion the frock was much too short. 

“I don't care. If anyone doesn’t like it, he can shut his 
eyes,’ Annichah said, stroking the sleeves of her dress. 

Mother and daughter had been arguing over this 
frock for the last two years. At first, when it had been 
heel-length, with very bright, gaudy colours—red, blue, 
yellow and green-—-the mother had liked it and the daugh- 
ter had hated it. Afterwards, when the frock rose almost 
to her knees and the faded colours had patched up their 
quarrel, the daughter liked it and the mother hated it. 

“Soon you will be saying: I shall go about naked 
altogether,” the old woman grumbled. 

Annichah pouted and went away. She was reluctant 
fo part with the frock, which clung to her like a soft 
tender breeze. Yet she did not want to hurt her mother’s 
feelings. After a moment’s reflection she solved the prob- 
lem by putting on her new sharovari* of dark-blue cloth, 
soft leather high boots and :a pale-mauve silk kerchief. 
Then she tied a silver coin to each of her plaits and 
walked back to the fire witha prim stately air. 


* Wide eastern trousers.—7r. 
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“Now no one will say Ursanah Kuchendayev keeps 
his daughter in rags!” 

Toiza’s eves narrowed sternly. 

“What have you dressed up for?” 

“To celebrate my ninetecnth birthday,” the girl an- 
swered with a roguish smile. ‘You said yourself it was 
coming.” 

They set about preparing dinner. Annichah cut in two 
a fat joint of mutton, one half of which she put into a pot, 
while the other half she cut up into small pieces and 
dropped into another pot, thickening ii with oatmeal. 

“Burn, burn!” the old woman invoked the angry 
crackling fire, as she fed it with round little birch billets. 
“Ursanah must be as hungry as a wolf in winter. He 
took food for a day and has been gone a week.” 

“He must be starving,” the girl said with mock 
gravity, then burst out laughing. “Oh, Mummy, do you 
really think they will let our Ursanah go hungry in 
towne” 


Ursanah Kuchendayev—an old Communist and fa- 
mous horse-breeder—was the chief keeper of the Lake 
Beloye horse herds. He was in charge of several thou- 
sand horses, over a hundred herdsmen, about seven hun- 
dred thousand acres of pasture and dozens of watering 
places—lakes, streams iand springs. 

He lived in the midst of his broad domain. The stud 
farm management had built him a little three-roomed 
cottage with a veranda on the hill-side overlooking the 
lake. The house stood by itself, aloof from the other build- 
ings, with the steppe pressing close up to its walls. The 
grasses iand flowers, when they reached full height, peeped 
in at the windows and nestled on the window-sills. 

There were not many other buildings by the lake— 
two weather-boarded bunk houses for the herdsmen, a 
little co-operative store, a picket enclosure, a long hitch- 
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rack, and, on a small clearing, trampled hard, a snubbing 
post smoothed to a glassy potish by tie ropes, where the 
wild horses were saddle-broken. 

All around were summer pastures—“horse runs,” as 
they were called. In the summer the lake-side swarmed 
with horses, but as it was now spring, the place was 
quiet and deserted except for three horses, a cow, a flock 
of some fifteen sheep and a brood of fluffy, still feather- 
less goslings feeding in the valley. 

The pots began to boil. 

“Go and see whether Father is coming!” said the old 
woman. 

The girl flew to the top of the hill in a single breath. 
Then, with a cry ‘“He’s coming! He’s coming!”—she 
raced back, dashed round the fire iand the house, rushed 
down to the lake where the horses were grazing, came 
cantering up a minute later on Chestnut, sprang to earth, 
dragged out the saddle, slapped it on Chestnut’s back, 
tightened the girths, using her hands, knees and teeth, 
vaulted into the saddle again and was off. There was no 
one on the road, iand the girl had merely invented an ex- 
cuse for going out to meet her father. She was not 
stretching the truth very much, seeing that her father was 
really expected and long overdue. 

A wind sprang up. 

“Wait a minute, can’t you! Let the dinner cook, you 
fidget,” Toiza grumbled. 

But the wind, as if to spite her, started blowing in 
gusts and eddies, and the flame under the pots danced 
about like buckets in a well. Toiza was obliged to give it 
up. She heated the stove and carried the pots indoors. 


The lorry was driven by Tohpan Kizlasov, a swarthy, 
dark-eyed, dashing young Khakass of about nineteen, 
who looked like a young jackdaw. Next to him in the cab 
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sat Irten, Annichah’s friend. She was an undergraduate 
at the agricultural college and was now going out to the 
stud farm for practical training. 

Tohpan knew her—they had lived in the same vil- 
lage. His earliest remembrance was of a grimy-faced 
cry-baby. She always used to snivel, smearing the tears 
over her face with dirty little fists. Then she had suddenly 
disappeared. ‘‘Perhaps she’s dead,’ Tohpan had thought. 
“No, that kind doesn’t die quietly.” When he met her 
again he could hardly believe his eyes. She was now a 
nursemaid, and another child was squalling, while 
vesterday’s cry-baby was trving to soothe it. 

When Tohpan started going to school, he found that 
Irten was there too, already in the second class. She 
studied, nursed the baby, carried water, collected the cow 
droppings in the streets for fuel, and when the berries 
grew ripe, wandered about the steppe all day long with a 
basket. She was alwavs quiet and serious, and one 
would think she did not know how to laugh and play. She 
had also forgetten how to cry. 

After finishing the village school, Irten had disap- 
peared again. Tohpan, meanwhile, had become a horse 
herdsman. He worked far out in the steppe, and they did 
not meet again until last autumn two years later. He was 
travelling to town to enter a motor drivers’ school, and she 
happened to be travelling in the same lorry. The lorry 
had had a full load of passengers, and Tohpan had not 
been able to get a seat next to her. The meeting was 
therefore a mere exchange of glances. Even so they were 
the glances of strangers—cold and strained. Irten for 
some reason ‘averted her eyes, blushed, frowned sand hid 
her face under the sacking which she was using as a pro- 
tection against the wind. This time she had hunted Toh- 
pan out herself in the regional town and asked him to 
give her a lift to Lake Beloye. 
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It was remarkable how people changed. The grubby 
little sniveller had grown into a good-looking intelligent 
girl. Some people, when they want a lift, just ask where 
the car is going and climb in straightaway without ‘as 
much as a “by your leave.’ But today Irten had iasked 
in exactly the right way and Tohpan had flung the cab 
door open for her himself. But the girl said, ‘“Kuchen- 
dayev is travelling with you. Let him sit in the driver’s 
cab.” 

“Fle doesn’t like the smell of petrol.” 

“Then let someone else.... There are plenty of 
people.” 

“They don’t like the smell either.” 

He wanted to have the girl’s company, but she was 
afraid people might see her in the cab and say, “Now 
then, you are a young girl, you can ride in the back”— 
and so she waited until the others had settled into their 
places. Tohpan had been right—nobody was keen on 
riding in the cab. 

“What are you doing in town?” he asked when they 
had started out. 

“I’m studying.” 

“Studying what?” 

“To cart out manure.” 

He observed that she need not have gone to town to 
learn that. She had been good at it before. 

“I’m studying to be an agriculturist,” said the girl, 
and added that she was far from being a full-blown agri- 
culturist yet. So far she was only “fa quarter of an agri- 
culturist.” Actually, however, she had finished her third 
course at college. Irten did not like talking about her 
studies and what she intended to be. It all seemed so 
unreal that she could not believe it. 

Evervthing in her life seemed to conspire against her 
studies. The family was a large one, and Irten, being the 
eldest, had acted nurse to a long line of babies. She had 
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lost count of the number of times her father and mother 
had wanted to take her away from school, and she had 
kept on there only by sleepless nights of study and by 
foregoing all the joys of childhood. No sooner did she 
enter college than her father was called up to the army, 
and the girl was obliged to share her scholarship allow- 
ance with her mother. 

She still had another year to go before she would be 
fully qualified. Irten was haunted by a fear—‘“What if 
something happens? Father hasn't come back and he does 
not write. Perhaps he has been killed. Mother complains 
about her health. I may have to say good-bye to my dream 
of becoming an agriculturist!” 

However she tried to belittle her merits, Tohpan 
noted them all, and they were many. She was neat, modest 
and polite, and already ‘a quarter of an agriculturist.” 

He was anxious to shcw that he too had not been 
wasting his time. Irten had never seen such wonderful 
driving. They seemed to be tearing straight down on the 
telegraph poles, on passing cars and carts, and only at 
the very last moment a crash was avoided as Tohpan 
swerved the lorry sharply. 

Among the hills of Sheep Steppe there is an interest- 
ing spot: on the right a sheer wall of rock, on the left 
a precipice, and where the ledge is narrowest the road 
makes a sharp twist. Passengers pass this spot with their 
hearts in their mouths. Drivers usually slow down, but 
Tohpan did not. He drove along the very edge of the 
precipice. 

A fine place for a driver to show off his skill and 
give his passengers a thrill they would long remember. 

There was a loud banging on the wall of the cab. 
Tohpan put the brakes on and stuck his head out. 

“Flave you gone mad!’’ Ursanah shouted, climbing 
out of the lorry. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 
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“This is the matter!” Ursanah said, pulling the driv- 
er by the sleeve. “Come with me!” 

Everyone got out of the lorry and went back to the 
turn in the road. 

“Do you sec?” the old man said, scowling at the lor- 
ry’s tracks, which ran close to the brink. 

“J do.” 

“But when you drove you did not see! What were you 
looking at? At her?” Ursanah darted a fierce glance at 
Irten. 

“Yes, at her,” Tohpan answered cheerfully. “And I’m 
going to keep on looking.” 

“While the lorry flies along by itself? It can fly to 
the devil, so long as you two may make eyes at each 
other, I suppose? What's the use of speaking to you!” 

“Why all this fuss?” Tohpan said in a conciliatory tone. 
“You'll come home safe and sound sand see your Toiza.” 

“There are you—you say a word to him, and he gives 
you a dozen!” The old man waved his hand despairingly. 
“Come along!” For long afterwards he held forth about 
how much better it was to ride a horse. There you were 
your own master but in a lorry you were just a sack of 
meal, sitting and guessing when some crazy boy would 
pitch you out into a ravine or flatten you against a rock. 

Keeping an eye on the winding road, Tohpan muttered 
consolation to Irten, who sat huddled in the corner, 
looking very disconsolate. 

“Ursanah is not bad really ... his tongue scolds, 
while his hand strokes your shoulder. He will soon be 
thinking the world of Tohpan.” 

But it was not Ursanah’s rebuke that had upset the 
girl. No one had ever spoken about her as Tohpan had: 
“And I’m going to keep on looking.” It was her first 
compliment, the first avowal of admiration from a man. 
After all the hard mames that had fallen to her lot— 
cry-baby, muckworm, drudge—it was so pleasant; and 
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at the same time it was rather annoying that the little 
compliment, perhaps not quite sincere and uttered 
merely for the sake of argument, had been heard by 
strangers. People might think all kinds of things. 

“Never say anything like that again,” Irten said. 

“Like what?” 

“What vou said there... at the bend. Have you forgot- 
ten? Well then, forget it altogether!” 

At last it dawned cn Tohpan what the girl meant. 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothing very right about it! I don’t want to hear 
it. Remember that please!” 

He nodded, as much as to say: All right, I remember, 
I won’t. But she could not compose herself iand repeated, 
“T don't want to hear it! I forbid it!” 

She would not have her first girlish joy marred by 
gossip, nol for anything in the world! Better to have no 
joy at all. 
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“Kys-Tas!” said Ursanah, as another broad valley 
with a long string of lakes joined together by channels, 
spread out among the hills of Sheep Steppe. 

In this valley stands an ancient sculpture known as 
Kys-Tas—the Stone Maiden. She is carved out of a block 
of dark-grey granite and is sunk into the ground up to 
the thighs. Her stone garments are ripped open from neck 
to belly, baring her high girlish breasts. Her hair is 
braided in thirteen plaits, four on each side of the head 
and five down the back. Her proud mouth and wide round 
eyes express a hidden tenderness, impatient yearning and 
stern sorrow. 

There is a legend about this statue. 

Once there lived a maiden by the shores of a big 
Steppe lake. Her braids were as long as the trails, and 
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her eves clear and deep as lakes. She was so lovely that 
the birds of passage, upon seeing her, stopped in their 
flight. The fame of her beauty spread far and wide and 
reached China. Khans with their legions sallied forth 
from all sides, each eager to win the girl. A great war 
began. Many men were slain, both the invaders and 
Khakasses. The whole land was covered with burial 
mounds. The victor was a Mongol khan. 

“Now thou art mine,” he said to the maiden. 

And the maiden answered: 

“The warmth of my bed, the caress of my hands, the 
silk of my hair, the food from my pot and the water from 
my pitcher shall never be known to the ravisher of my 
land.”” And away she ran. 

The khan gave chase. They ran thrice round the whole 
Khakass land. At last the khan overtook the maiden, and 
wanted to tie her plaits to the tail of his horse and drag 
her off into captivity. But the maiden was suddenly 
turned to stone. The khan, in his fury, ravaged the homes 
of the living and the mounds of the dead. 

Ever since then this spot in the Khakass steppes has 
been known as Kys-Tas. 


A grey little wagtail started up in front of the lorry 
and flew straight down the road, close to the ground, 
making no attempt to avoid the vehicle. A race started, 
the little bird fying a couple of yards ahead and the heavy 
lorry thundering behind it with throttle full open. 

“You'll kill it,’ Irten said anxiously. 

“Don’t you believe it,”’ Tohpan said. 

Indeed, the wagtail was holding its own without any 
effort. It even looked back at its pursuer in a teasing 
sort of way. 

It was not fear or panic that made these small birds 
tear down the road right under the nose of these roaring 
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monsters, nor did they do so, as Tohpan believed, just 
to vex the drivers. The wagtails—great lovers of pecking 
in the roadway-—have noticed that there is always a 
stiff wind sweeping ahead of the motor lorries, and have 
discovered, perhaps by accident or by some stroke of 
feathered genius, that one can enjoy a safe ride just by 
dropping into the jet of wind. Try as it may, the lorry can 
never overtake them. And so the wagtails have hit on 
a new form of sport. 

Tohpan had often tried to outrace them, but was 
always the loser, and he had come to the conclusion that 
the wagtails were terribly brave and mocking creatures. 


A girl on horseback galloped across the lorry’s path 
and signalled to it to stop. It was Annichah. 

“How are vou, Father!” she cried, reining in her 
steaming horse. “Did you have a good trip?” 

“Yes. And why do you chase about the steppe?” 

“It’s my day off. I've come to meet you.” 

“Is everything well at home?” 

“It is.” She turned towards the cab. “Hullo, Tohpan! 
Who is that sitting next to you? Irten!’” She swung 
her leg over to dismount and have a chat with her 
friend. 

“Later, later on,’ Ursanah checked her. “We can’t 
stand and wait.” 

There was no particular need to hurry either, and 
Tohpan drove slowly so as not to leave Annichah behind. 
She rode alongside Irten, and the girls chatted and 
laughed. Everyone in the lorry gazed at Annichah and 
smiled. You cou!dn’t help smiling and feeling joyful when 
you looked at her, so engaging and full of mirth were her 
happy laugh, her prattle and her flashing eyes. 

The conversation among the passengers turned from 
barrows and horses to family life. 
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“You have a lovely daughter,” said Nina Grigoryevna. 
‘How many have you like her?” 

“One.” 

“And sons? 

“Annichah is my only child.” 

“How is that?” 

“IT buried the rest. And where are yours?” Ursanah 
asked. ‘‘Have vou none at all>” 

“Two—a son and a daughter. They are with grand- 
mother for the time being—thev’re going to school there. 
They sare not very big yet.” 

“Good. Two joys to their parents. One while they are 
little, another when they grow up.” 

Another wagtail flew up in front of the lorry and 
Tohpan accelerated. 

‘“Annichah will be left behind,” Irten said. 

“How terrible ...’’ he laughed. ‘We will die without 
Annichah.”’ 

“We can’t leave her like that, without a word.” 

“IT can shout ‘Good-bye’ if you like.” 

Nevertheless he slowed down again. Annichah caught 
up with the lorry. Everyone noticed that something was 
amiss. The girl’s gay mood was gone and she looked 
distressed. 

‘What is the mame of your horse?” asked Nina Grigor- 
yevna. 

“IT have no horse. Mine is wild, still running in the 
herd. It has to be caught and tamed. But Father is afraid 
the horse will kill me.’’ She turned to her father and her 
face took on a determined, almost audacious look. “You 
only give me the chance, you'll see how I'll break him.” 

“That is what I am afraid of—you will make a rag 
of him,” Ursanah said with a chuckle, then nodded 
towards Lutonin. “Ask him, he’s our manager now.”’ 

“What colour is your horse? Which do you like best?” 
Lutonin sasked. 
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“Igren—a bay with a white tail and mane.” 

“That’s a good colour. Is he very wild, vour Igren>” 

“Oh, he is fire. A blizzard.” Annichah tossed her head 

nd snorted in imitation of an infuriated wild horse. 
“That's what he is.” 

“Ursanah, get someone to break him in.” 

“No, no!” Annichah cried, on the verge of tears. “I’]] 
do it myself.” 

Ursanah explained to Lutonin the reason for her dis- 
tress. 
“It is a custom here for a man who wishes to ride 
qa horse to break it himself, and be the first to mount it. 
He can then say, ‘It is my horse.’ ” 

“T see. In that case I'll have to go about on foot—]I 
can’t ride an unbroken horse.” Lutonin slapped his knees. 
“A fine sight—the manager of a stud farm going about 
on foot. They won't give him a horse, so he cuts himself 
a stick and toddles along with that.” 

Everyone laughed. Lutonin scanned the steppe, then 
ointed to a barrow stone resembling a human figure. 
“Annichah, who is that walking there?” he said. 

“The manager of the stud farm.” 

This was greeted with a still merrier laugh. 

“Laugh or cry, it won’t help me—I’Il have to go about 
on foot. Isn’t that so?” Lutonin said, addressing Ursanah. 

“It is not. You may ride a horse but you must not 
say ‘This is my horse.’ You can only say that when you 
have caught it, saddled it and sit securely on its back. 
A wild horse is not a horse at all—it is the wind. And 
who can say ‘This is my wind’?” Ursanah held his hand 
up to the wind, then stretched it out to Lutonin. “Here 
is my wind. Look. Is it there? It has gone. The same with 
ia horse. Unless you catch it it is not yours.” 

“T see, so it’s ride a horse and keep your mouth shut. 
I'll remember that. And you, Annichah, are you deter- 
mined to say ‘My thorse’?” 
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“T won't even mount him otherwise—let him better 
run about in the herd. To think of someone else taming 
him and then saying, ‘Annichah rides my horse!’”’ The 
girl turned to her father, “You still think: ‘My Annichah 
is a litle thing, ia baby, oh, she'll fall, oh, she’ll hurt her- 
self. Oh, oh!” She faltered and broke off suddenly. 

But Ursanah pressed her. 

“Once you've started you must finish! A raised hand 
is worse than a blow. You have not said all, I see.”” 

Annichah was forced to admit that she had often rid- 
den untamed horses, and that a good deal went on in the 
steppe of which her father knew nothing. 

“There, what can you do with her? I ask you!” Ursa- 
nah appealed to Lutonin. ‘‘She deceives me and yet dares 
to ask for Igren. I think I'll take the Chestnut from her 
too. Let her ride a billy-goat.” 

From the tone in which her father spoke, Annichah 
gathered that she would reccive Igren after all. 

‘“Annichah, come here!” Irten called. 

“Il am talking to the manager.” 


No, she would not go to them. They would only make 
fun of her again. ‘Oh, what plaits you have, Annichah! 
How well you ride on horseback!’ Oh, ah! And then: 
“Did you really think we meant it? Oh, what a silly little 
fool! Leave us alone, you are a nuisance. This little wag- 
tail is far more interesting than you.” 

But a minute ago carefree and happy, the girl fell 
to brooding. Irten and Tohpan did not want to have 
anything to do with her. “Serves me right. What am I to 
them? He’s a driver and the.Komsomol organizer, and 
she will soon be an agriculturist. And I? I know nothing 
but the saddle. And tossing these silly little plaits. ‘I am 
talking to the manager...’ As if he cares.” 
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The girl wheeled the Chestnut aside. She decided to 
outrace the lorry. It could be done by taking a dangerous 
jump and a short cut across the hills. True, horses and 
riders had often broken legs and ribs in doing so, but 
Annichah, who was feeling hurt and envious, and wanted 
to show that she was somebody, too, did not think of 
this. All she thought of was how to reach home before 
the lorry and then come out to meet it. 

She gave the horse its head. In her mind she had a 
picture of the lorry driving up to the house. Mother comes 
out on the porch and says lo Father, ‘Where is Annichah? 
Have you not seen her? She went to meet you.” And 
Father says, “She has fallen behind 1a bit. You cannot 
overtake a lorry on a horse, you know.” And then out 
she comes. The guests are amazed. “What, home already? 
How can that be? No, this is not Annichah. You are her 
sister.” Then they will start laughing at Tohpan: ‘You 
and your lorry haven't a dog’s chance.” Father, of course, 
will ask, “Which way did you go? There! I thought so!” 
and he will be terribly angry. Fancy risking your life and 
the horse’s! The manager will not be pleased either. And 
Irten and Tohpan will say, “Little swanker.... She didn't 
do it, the horse did it. A little fool, that’s what she is.” 

She drew rein and wheeled the horse round again. 


How was it that Irten, her friend, did not want to 
have anything to do with her? When and why had she, 
the only cherished daughter of a famous horse-breeder, 
become like a wild wind, an empty thing of no use do any- 
body? 

The girl’s thoughts went in search of the fateful day. 
She had finished the seven-grade village school with a 
certificate of honour. Soon after the examinations she had 
left for Lake Beloye, for which she had been longing all 
the winter. 
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Her parents gave her time to make up her own mind 
about taking up some work. There was no urgency. She 
might as well take it easy. After all, she wasn’t idle. She 
helped her mother about the house, and her father to 
write up his reports, and delivered the newspapers to the 
herdsmen, since the postman’s round took him no farther 
than Lake Belove. The summer had flown past like a day. 

In the autumn, by force of habit formed during seven 
years of school, the girl felt an urge to study again. Her 
parents did not try to dissuade her. Father said she ought 
to consult experienced people as to where it was best for 
her to go and study after the village school. Annichah 
went to see her school-mates. Irten and a few others were 
away in town, some having gone there to study, others 
to work. The rest had jobs on the farm, in the mechanical 
shop, the office, or the stables. 

When she had talked to her friends, whom she had 
found at the Base Camp, Annichah went to see her old 
head-master. 

‘“‘Where have you been, my dear child?” he said. “It’s 
too late now. Enrolment dates have expired. You'll have 
to miss this term. Come down next year in good time, 
early in June.” 

The girl was not greatly distressed. If she could not 
study that year, she could work, and so she became a 
herdsman. The next vear she sent in an application for 
admission to the stock-breeding college and was about 
to take her entrance examinations there when the stud 
farm opened its own courses, and her parents urged her 
to attend them instead. | 

“Why go all the way to town when they teach the 
same thing here?” 

There was no argument to that. Besides, the town was 
rather frightening—Annichah had been there only once— 
and so she decided to attend the local courses. After 
finishing them she was appointed team-leader. Annichah 
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was proud and happy. Irten was still studying, and it was 
a question yet what she would be. Olko Chudogashev and 
Tohpan were still herdsmen, but she was already a team- 
leader, something like the big finger of a hand. What 
more could a person desire. As far as Annichah was 
concerned—nothing. She had achieved her heart's desire. 
It only remained for her parents to find a good husband 
for their daughter. 

Toiza, who was old and shaky, had long been prepar- 
ing herself for death. Anxious to arrange the future life of 
Ursanah and Annichah, she had decided to marry her 
daughter off as soon as possible. The son-in-law of her 
choice was Epchelei, one of the stud farm’s most famous 
herdsmen, who had several times sought the girl’s hand 
in marriage. 

‘“Ursanah is an old man, he will soon give up work, 
and then they will put Epchelei in his place. He will move 
out to Beloye and we will all be together. Won't that be 
nice!” Toiza said. And she began putting ideas into the 
girl’s head. 

“Epchelei is our best herdsman, he’s a rider, a hunt- 
er.... You are a grown-up girl of marriageable iage, and 
suitors have their eyes on you. You must get used to the 
idea of being a woman.” 

One day Annichah asked who those suitors were. 

“Olko Chudogashev,” Toiza answered. 

“Olko? I'll buy some dolls tomorrow, and Olko and 
I will play with them together. No. I'll buy him a baby’s 
dummy. He’s still sucking, isn’t he?” the girl said, hold- 
ing her sides with laughter. ‘And who else?” 

“Tohpan,” said Toiza, gradually leading her up to 
Epchelei. 

“Tohpan has no eyes for anything except his lorry.” 

“Epchelei.”’ 

“Epche-e-lei?” the girl queried incredulously. 

“Yes.” 
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“Can't he find anyone better?” she said in surprise, 
considering herself unworthy. 

“You are not such a bad girl! Epchelei is no child, 
he knows his own mind.” 

“But you are poking fun at me.” 

“T tell you he gives me no peace. He has buzzed my 
ears off, talking of you.” 

Toiza gradually accustomed the girl to think that this 
was the most perfect and desirable of all unions, and 
when Epchelei made his proposal, Annichah consented. 

She had been going up from rung to rung—first herds- 
man, then head herdsman, then team-leader, then Epche- 
lei’'s fiancée, but now it turned out that she had been 
dropping all the time. No one cared for her except her 
fiancé. And did he care for her? When was it, that 
fateful day? 
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Annichah wandered about the yard, listening to the 
loud talk of the men on the veranda, which sounded like 
a dispute. She would have dearly loved to be there, sitting 
at the same table, but she dare not go in with such im- 
portant guests present—two managers at once. Her 
mother might frown and say, ‘And what tare you doing 
here? Go away! You have no business with grown-ups.” 
Toiza herself had been brought up very strictly, and had 
given her beloved daughter the same strict upbringing. 
According to her ideas, to love meant, in the first place, 
to be strict. And she was doubly strict where it concerned 
her daughter’s behaviour before strangers. Her rule was: 
‘Speak when you are spoken to. Not a word of your own, 
heaven forbid! Just sit and listen. Best of all, leave the 
house when there is a stranger in it.” 

‘Where is Annichah, by the way?” one of the guests 
said. “I thought she was coming back with us.” 
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“Yes, where is Annichah," said another. 

Then Toiza called, ‘“‘“Annicha-a-ah, come inside! Quick! 
The guests won't sit down to the table without you.” 

Not that the guests actually refused to sit down unless 
she were there—in fact, they were already sitting and 
eating—but they would have liked to have Annichah’s 
company. Kongarov seemed to be more interested in this 
than anyone else. He even trenched somewhat on the 
hostess’s domain by placing a chair next to him with the 
announcement: ‘This is for Annichah.” 

When all were seated, Lutonin said, “Horses, cows, 
sheep ... but I don’t see that you have any fields here.” 

“It’s ‘we have’ now, not ‘you have’,”’ Zastrekha re- 
marked with a vague little smile. 

“Very well, let it be ‘we’ then.” 

“They're as rare as buttons on an overcoat. Five thou- 
sand acres in all.” 

“Five thousand?” Lutonin queried. “Did you say five?” 

“I did.” Again the same little smile. “And that’s mostly 
because it’s the fashion. All we do is plough and sow, 
and eat bread from outside.” 

“Why?” 

Zastrekha leaned back in his chair, unbuttoned the 
collar of-his black cloth tunic, heaved a sigh and pro- 
ceeded in a perfunctory tone, which, like his expression 
of countenance, now amused, now sadly indulgent, in- 
timated that he had said all this before and it was a 
tiresome ABC to him. 

“Why? Because Khakassia is not meant for agri- 
culture. The Khakasses have a saving: ‘God has blessed 
us with grass and cursed us with wind.’ I shouldn’t say 
he has been very generous with grass either. As for 
wind—it blows all through the spring, from March till 
June. It’s not one of your dainty well-behaved breezes, 
it’s a Mongol. A dry, cold, furious Mongol. And it doesn’t 
blow like ordinary winds, it blows like the devil.” Zastre- 
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kha made a whirling motion with his hand. ‘‘And then 
whizzes up tnto the sky. Nota drop of rain all the spring. 
Not even dew. And if you do get a drop, this thirsty sun 
of ours licks it up at once. So there’s crops for you!” 

“You are exaggerating,” Irten suddenly said. 

Zastrekha sat up with a jerk as if he had been stung, 
and swung round towards the speaker. His face became 
hard and challenging, and seemed to say: Who said that? 
Now then, confess! 

Irten, clenching her hands, sustained his glance with- 
out flinching and repeated, ‘‘You are exaggerating. Giving 
a one-sided picture.” 

Zastrekha’s air of indulgent amusement returned to 
him as quickly as it had vanished, but whereas before it 
had been diffused over the company at large, now it was 
focussed upon Irten alone. 

“That's interesting. I'd like to see how it looks many- 
sided.” 

“We have little rainfall in Khakassia’s steppe zone, 
it’s true,’ Irten went on. “But not so little as you try to 
inake out. The annual rainfall amounts to three hundred 
millimetres and when it comes at the right time we get 
fine crops.” 

Zastrekha looked at the girl steadily. A pale, flat-nosed 
face, meagre black hair, a shabby old jacket and inkstains 
on her right hand. A schoolgirl. And a cheeky one at that 
-—“exaggerating,” ‘“‘one-sided.” 

Irten felt that everyone was looking at her, perhaps 
in the same way as Zastrekha was. All the fervent, elo- 
quent words which occurred to her when arguing mentally 
with Zastrekha now escaped her. She plunged on des- 
perately. 

“There have been years when the collective farmers 
have not known where to house the grain. All the barns 
and houses were full of it. You will say that happens 
once in five years?” 
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“Yes, you've guessed. But go on!”’ 

“You can't build up agriculture on lucky years alone. 
But there is a way out—irrigation. Nearly two hundred 
and fifty thousand acres are already being irrigated here. 
Those lands yield a harvest every year. Much more could 
be irrigated.” 

“IT know, my dear, I know all about it. But that’s just 
where the trouble begins—with irrigation. Let us for- 
get school-books and school lessons for a minute! Look 
over there!” 

Evervone faced round tc the windows and looked at 
the steppe. It was like a great smoke cloud on the hori- 
zon. The sky and the air were greyish-blue, and the out- 
lines of the hills were blurred and misty. 

“Do you see that blur? It isn’t a fire, it isn’t smoke. 
It’s our agriculture, our fields, our crops all going to the 
devil. In twenty or thirty years the wind will blast all 
our fields away. In some places it has already done so. 
Five vears ago wheat used to grow there man-high, and 
now it’s bare pebbles. Dead soil. Even grass doesn't grow. 
We're only ruining Khakassia by tillage and irrigation. 
We have good pastures, but no, we have to go and give 
them to the plough. The end of it will be that we'll ruin 
the fertile lands, pastures and all.” Zastrekha, who had 
been speaking for the benefit of the company, at this point 
turned to Irten. “You will sav I am exaggerating again?” 

“You take only one side of the picture, the dark side— 
aridity, dry winds, soil erosion. Listening to you—"’ 

“It’s worth listening. We must drop the plough and 
raise stock, as we always have done.” 

“Oh, no! On the contrary, we must go in for irri- 
gation, afforestation, snow-detention. Stock-breeding will 
gain by it too,” Irten muttered quickly, then fell silent. 

' She felt as though she had been climbing a steep hill; 
all the time there had been a gradual tightening of the 
chest that left her gasping for breath. 
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Annichah went over to Irten and whispered, ‘That 
was splendid of vou,” and then went back to her seat. 

When Irten was speaking, Annichah hung on_ her 
words. She was amazed, sad and envious. How brave of 
Irten to argue with no less a man than Zastrekha. And 
how clever she was, too—everyone was listening to her. 
Erosion, afforestation .. what words she used! ‘And I’m 
a silly, uninteresting girl, [ don’t know a thing,” she 
mused. “Irten has been learning, while I have been for- 
ectting what I learnt. She’s been reading, while I have 
been embroidering tobacco pouches for Epchelei.”’ 

Irten bent lower over her plate to conceal her agitation, 
and watched Zastrekha stealthily, gauging the height of 
the “hill” and wondering whether she could surmount it. 
The “hill” was a difficult one, however. Zastrekha had 
no intention of giving in. 

“Irrigation, afforestation, snow-detention,” he sniffed. 
“There's nothing to detain. Winter and summer—it’s all 
the same. We never use sledges! Crop cultivation in 
Khakassia has always been piffling and amateurish. And 
that’s no accident. It’s the result of long experience.” 
Zastrekha looked round at the company with a triumphant 
eye, which came to rest on Lutonin. ‘Fields, kitchen 
gardens and afforestation are a foreign novelty here. 
We don’t even know whether the trees will grow here 
or not.” 

“They will. They are growing,” Irten rushed into the 
frav again. 

“Where?” 

“At the Experimental Station.” 

“Ah, the Experimental Station! Every tree there is 
molly-coddled. Every turnip is precious. We can't work 
on that svstem. The station exists on State subsidies, 
while we have to run things on a self-supporting basis. 
You plant 2 turnip, water it, tend it al! the summer, and 
when vou pull it up it’s that big’—he held his little finger 
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up with a laugh. “Calves, sheep—now, that’s the thing 
to go in for. No planting, no watering, just turn them 
out into the stenpe to fend for themselves—in the autumn 
a calf will bring you four poods of meat. Who wants 
expensive turnips when you can have cheap meat?” 


“I don’t know the local conditions, but—’’ Lutonin 
went over to the window and threw open both folds. 
“What fine open spaces....’’ His eve ran over the com- 


pany with a jovous, wondering look. “Ard no one’s hands 
ever itched! If a man wants shade, he has to go to his 
neighbour for it, a hundred miles away. If he fancies an 
apple, that’s another hundred-mile trip. Crop cultivation 
a novelty—h'm.” He tapped his forehead. “I just can't 
get that into my head.” He returned to the table and 
looked hard at Zasitrekha “What else have you got 
to say?” 

“You try ploughing and sowing, you try to raise 
water-melons, plant orchards and woods—perhaps you'll 
understand then.” Zastrekha apologized for the perhaps 
too harsh wording of his advice. “Try it,” he went on. 
“Don’t imagine that you and she’”—with a nod at Irten— 
“are the only ones who have come here with plans of 
afforestation. We had one manager like that here. He laid 
out a park at the Base Camp, watered it, fenced it off, 
put park keepers over it, kept changing them, and went 
out himself every night to check up.... And what was 
ihe result?’ Zastrekha made a sweeping scythe-like 
movement with his hand. “The whcle park mowed down 
clean.” 

“Who did it?” 

“The goats. Ate it up.” 

“Goats? What goats?” Lutonin asked, astonished. 
“The stud farm doesn’t go in for goats, as far as I know.” 

“It doesn't, but every farm and office worker does. 
Every family keeps a few.” 

“Isn't the steppe big enough for them?” 
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“In the steppe there’s nothing but feather-grass and 
sheep's fescue. And goats like a varied diet. People say 
a goat is easy to please, it'll eat anything. Nonsense! The 
goat is the aristocrat of the farmyard. You can’t fool it 
with plain grass, it wants the garnish. Grass was al! right 
as far as it went, but the park gave variety. They polished 
it off clean, roots and all.” 

“Why didn't they—” ILutonin began, but Zastrekha in- 
terrupted him. 

“IT tell you, they did everything. Everything short 
of shooting the goals and their owners. You're deal- 
ing with steppe dwellers, native inveterate steppe dwell- 
ers. They don’t want trees and shade. They don’t care 
for it.” 

“T doubt whether there are such people.” 

“Take it from me, there are! To some people a park 
means shade, coolness, a pleasure, but to them it’s only 
a nuisance. The fence was full of gaps and loopholes as 
soon as it was put up. Trails were trampled all over the 
place. These steppe-dwellers are horse riders, nomads, 
they always walk and ride in a straight line. They’d never 
think of going the least bit out of their way. Only today 
I saw some of them driving a horse herd straight across 
a field. It was all trampled down. To them the steppe, a 
field, a vegetable plot are all the same—just a pasture.” 
Zastrekha fell silent and looked round with a triumphant 
provocative air which said: ‘Well? You have nothing to 
sav? I should think not.” 


Lutonin, indeed, had nothing to say. Rainfalls, soil 
erosion and irrigation—as far as Khakassia was con- 
cerned—were as yet so many empty words to him, like 
nuts without kernels, sacks without corn. He had no 
arguments yet to put up against this man’s. Irten might 
have remonstrated: ‘Isn’t Zastrexha to blame for the 
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fields being trampled and the park destroyed?” but she 
hesitated to set so sharp a tone to the dispute. 

“Will things always go on like this?’’ she thought 
worriedly, searching the faces about her with a swift 
bird-like glance. ‘Will no one help me?”’ 

“I suppose we can consider the discussion closed?” 
Zastrekha said. 

“Wait a minute. You've quite cowed this little girl of 
ours. We can’t leave it at that,’ said Kongarov, throwing 
Irten an encouraging nod of his dark shaggy head, as 
much as to say: “Don’t you worry. We'll knock the stuff- 
ing out of him in a minute.” The ‘“‘stock-breeding” theory 
had stung him to the quick. “Who told you that Khakassia 
has always been a pasture and the Khakasses have always 
been cattle-breeders and nomads who never went in for 
tillage? Where did you get it from?” he said slowly and 
very impressively. 

“What's this, a cross-examination?” Zastrekha de- 
manded, giving his shoulders a twitch as though throw- 
ing something off. “I’m not a schoolboy, I believe, and 
you’re not an examiner.” 

“The Khakasses iare ancient cattle-breeders, it’s true, 
but they are no less ancient tillers.’ Kongarov went on, 
nothing daunted. “The interesting part about it is that 
your incorrigible and inveterate nomads did not dabble 
in agriculture as some of our stock-breeders are doing; 
they applied scientific irrigation. Traces of the ancient 
irrigation canals still exist. You must have seen them. 
All around is flat steppe, and suddenly you come across 
an old overgrown ditch. Who dug it, when, what for? 
Did you ever think of that?” 

Zastrekha nodded. 

“Your horsemen built them. Not yesterday, but about 
two thousand years ago. And made such a thorough job 
of it that they survive to this day. A good half of the 
canals which our meliorators have laid down run along 
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the ancient courses. Some of the old canals were just 
cleaned and put straight into commission. I’m not asking 
you to take my word for it. Come down to the museum, 
I'll show ycu a whole collection of ancient bronze sickles. 
Look here....” 

Kongarov got a map of ancient Khakassia out of his 
rucksack. The whole steppe region was covered with red 
and blue lines, dense in some places and rare in others. 
These were not parallels of latitude and longitude, nor 
rivers and railways. The blue lines stood for the ancient 
canals, while the red ones, for purposes of comparison, 
showed the modern irrigation system. In many places the 
red lines overlapped the blue, which meant that the new 
canals were following the old courses. 

“See how our Soviet melioralors have appreciated 
the work of the ancients?” Kongarov said, running.a finger 
over the map. “Not just slap-dash, no guess-work about 
it. Every inch of ground surveyed with exact scientific 
instruments and every good piece of work turned to 
account. They are the people who are true to their ances- 
tors. Do you know how much of our ancestors’ toil is in 
the Khakass bread we eat? Never thought of it? Yet you 
jump to conclusions—‘they never tilled, they never sowed, 
they're steppe dwellers, horse riders.’ That’s just where 
you're wrong.” 

“Have it your way—they sowed, and dug canals and 
tilled the soil—granted. And all of a sudden they dropped 
it. That only proves that they realized cattle-breeding 
was more reliable than agriculture.’’ Zastrekha rubbed 
his hands exultantly. “Those ditches prove my point. 
Aren't I right?” 

“No, you’re not. When the great migration of peoples 
started, Khakassia was flooded by hordes of neighbouring 
nomads. Then the country was invaded by the hordes of 
Genghis Khan, who ravaged it three times. Yes, three 
times! No words can describe it.’"” One minute his voice 
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sank to a whisper, the next rose almost to a shout. ‘‘The 
canals and fields were trampled down, the dams and 
weirs were pulled to pieces. Women and girls were 
lassoed like fillies, tied together by their plaits, then to 
the horses’ tails, and driven off across the mountains and 
deserts to the bazaars of Central Asia. The Khakasses 
became a tributary nation. Agriculture and the crafts were 
forgotten. A thriving country was turned into grazing 
land. According to you, the soul of the Khakasses since 
time immemorial is a rusty worn-down horseshoe. Oh, 
no. You’re mistaken. You haven't read into it.” 

Toiza began to serve the mutton stew. She put a plate 
in front of Kongarov and gently stroked his shoulder, 
saying, “Eat! You will speak afterwards. Mutton doesn’t 
like listening, it will get cold.” 

Lutonin cut his portion up into small pieces and 
winked to Zastrekha. 

“Say what you like, but a pickled cucumber would be 
just the thing.” 

Zastrekha sighed in sympathy—he was fond of a good 
meal. 
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“IT hear horses,” said Ursanah. 

All fell silent, and then, distinctly audible, came that 
peculiar sound of the horse herd on the run—a rhythmic 
gallop, like the thudding hoofs of a single gigantic horse. 

Everyone went over to the window. The herd was 
bearing straight down on Kuchendayev’s little house, as 
though bent on trampling it down. 

“They have caught fright! Ah, good! Run, run, you 
will eat better after it. The grass will seem like honey,” 
Ursanah said, clicking his tongue. ‘Whose herd can that 
be, Annichah?” 

“Epchelei’s,” his daughter answered. 
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‘““Epchelei?’’ Ursanah said, surprised. “Epchelei letting 
his herd run away? What a joke! There will be laughter 
all over the steppe,” and he started laughing himself. 

A hundred paces short of the house the herd veered, 
then thundered past. Behind it a galloping horseman on 
a big roan came into view. 

The rider drew rein sharply on drawing level with the 
house, and for a space both rider and horse stood stock- 
still, as though giving everyone an opportunity of taking 
a good look at them. Then the horseman, in a powerful 
voice, attuned to the vastness of the steppe, shouted, 
“Good day, Ursanah!” 

“Good day, Epchelei! How goes it?” 

“The horses, myself and my assistant are all well. 
How sare you, Ursanah? I have not seen you a long 
time.” 

“Thank you, I am quite well. Come in!” 

Epchele? lightly touched the bridle rein and his horse 
wheeled and raced after the herd, which was still run- 
ning hard. After rounding up his herd, he returned to the 
house, sprang to the ground, threw his wolf-skin jacket 
and cap on the grass and began to untie a large bundle 
strapped to his saddle. 

Even here, where everyone was a horseman, there 
was no more magnificent pair than Epchelei and his 
mount. 

Epchelei was tall, muscular and sinewy, as if made 
of whipcord and knots. Despite his great stature, he was 
as agile and nimble as a boy. Rider and horse were well 
matched. The horse, too, was a powerful animal with a 
deep chest, well-sprung ribs and a light lean head. No 
doubt, it was of horses such as these that Khakass legends 
related such fabulous deeds: they were said to have 
cleaved the rocks with their chests and leapt across the 
Yenisei and the Abakan without wetting their hoofs. 
Epchelei’s horse was as agile as its master. The only 
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difference was that the rider's bearing was proud and 
masterful, while the horse’s was docile, pliant and even 
somewhat servile. The huge beast that carried Epchelei 
obeyed his every command with alacrity. 

The rider carried the bundle on to the veranda and 
tossed it at the feet of the host and hostess in such a way 
that it fell open and revealed a big bearskin of a very 
rare, almost black, colour. 

‘My present!” | 

‘“O-oh!”” said Toiza, bending over the skin and strok- 
ing it. “Did you kill it yourself?” 

‘No, he hired ia man to do it,” Ursanah suggested 
with a laugh. 

Epchelei smiled a condescending smile with his eyes 
alone. 

“What can vou expect of an old woman,” Toiza 
murmured humbly. “Old people are no better than 
children.” 

The guests crowded round the bearskin, stroked it, 
measured its length and width and tested the strength 
of the fur. They were lavish in their praises of both the 
skin and the hunter. Epchelei stood a little apart, filling 
his pipe with an air of abstraction. His broad, tight- 
skinned, beardless face expressed no emotions; it did not 
befit a serious man to show either joy or disappointment. 
Once in :a while, as if by accident, he threw a fleeting in- 
scrutable glance in Annichah’s direction. 

He had brought the bearskin chiefly for her, thinking 
she would understand and express greater joy than 
anyone else. She, if anybody, would measure it, and 
stroke it, and utter little cries of delight and sweet non- 
sense: “Who killed it? You? Yourself? Oh!’ and would 
insist on him taking her to the hunt. “I want to kill a 
bear too! No. I want a live one. Could you lasso a live 
bear? Can they be saddled? I want to ride a bear.” 
Possibly, she would slip off her boots and try the skin 
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with her bare feet or curl herself up on it: “From now on 
I'm going to sleep on a bearskin and ride a bear.” 

But she did nothing of the kind. She merely pulled 
the hair on the bearskin to see whether it came away, 
then shook the few clinging hairs off her fingers, looked 
out of the window and saying, ‘Here comes my Igren,”’ 
ran out to the horse herd. Epchelei did not give so much 
as a glance in her direction; a serious man should not 
show surprise. 

Interest in the bearskin being finally exhausted, Toiza 
carried it off into the room. They all sat down at the 
table again. Epchelei was served dinner, the rest tea. 

Although Toiza gave him a knife and fork, Epchelei 
cut the meat up with his hunting knife and ate it with 
his fingers. He lived a solitary life and spent most of his 
time in the saddle, so he was accustomed to eating his 
meals camp style. 

“Still living all by yourself?” Zastrekha asked him. 

“Yes.” 

“Why don’t vou marry?” Zastrekha did not know that 
the herdsman was betrothed to Annichah. 

“Too young.” 

“Why, how old are you? Soon be thirty, won't you? 
Do you call that young?” 

“The bride’s too young.” 

The betrothal had taken place a month before, but the 
parents were biding their time with the wedding. Annichah 
was the only child left to them, and they wanted her wed- 
ding to be celebrated in grand stvle to make up for all the 
others they had missed in life. The wedding was appoint- 
ed for the time when the horse herds came in from the 
ranges. One needed a crowd for a grand wedding. 

“Who is the bride?” Zastrekha asked. “Why is she too 
young? Perhaps she is still in swaddling clothes?” 

Toiza was afraid Epchelei might let out the truth. 
There would be no end of trouble then, for Zastrekha had 
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a long, wagging and malicious tongue. She quickly 
changed the subject. 

‘Where are vour medals, Epchelei?” 

What a fine-looking fellow he had been when he came 
back from the army, wearing that brand-new tunic, cap 
and greatcoat, with all those military decorations on his 
chest. When he was wooing Annichah he had always 
come dressed up like that. And now he wore the plainest 
of old clothes, just like an ordinary herdsman, and col- 
oured little ribbons instead of medals. It was not so bad 
about the clothes—after all it was a pity to wear that 
handsome uniform for every day—but why did he not 
wear his medals? They were gold and silver ones—no 
fear of them getting shabby. 

“If I lose them no one will give-me others,” Epchelei 
said, fingering the ribbons on his chest. ‘These are just 
as good.” And he began to explain what decorations they 
stood for. 

“No, those others are better,’ the old woman said, 
carefully touching the Valiant Labour medal on Ursanah's 
chest. ““He wears this one and does not lose it.” 

Lutonin and Kongarov wore medal ribbons, too, and 
soon the conversation about medals became general. 

Dinner over, Epchelei wanted to go, but Annichah 
had disappeared and he would have liked her to take a 
ride with him. 

“Where are you herding now?” Zastrekha asked him. 
“Across Stone Mane? I see. I suppose it was you trampled 
the oat field there.” 

Epchelei was known to have a weakness for riding 
and driving his herd through whatever fields he came 
across. Fields and paths, turnings and detours were a 
nuisance to him. He always took a bee-line and nothing 
short of a tree, a house or a rock in his path could make 
him swerve from it. He had a passion for riding the most 
vicious wild horses, for galloping at breakneck speed and 
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hunting big dangerous game. How could a man think of 
fields when under him was an infuriated beast—a wild 
horse, and in front of him unother infuriated beast— 
a wolf! 

“My herd is not the only one in the steppe,’’ Epchelei 
answered. “Measure the tracks and hoofs if you can,” he 
added with a grin, pleased with his answer. Measuring 
the hoofs of a wild herd was like trying to count the teeth 
of a tiger. 


Annichah returned. 

“Let us go and see Igren,” Epchelei said. 

“IT have seen him already.” 

“See him again. That horse is growing—oho! Like 
a fire.” 

‘Do, Annichah, go and see our guest off!” Toiza 
seconded his proposal. 

But the girl declined. 

“IT have a headache.” 

Epchelei thought: “She barely glanced at the bearskin 
and does not want to see me off. She used to go without 
being asked, and rode so far that they would scold her 
at home afterwards. Has she really a headache? I never 
knew her to complain before.’’ He shook hands leisurely 
all round without betraying his disappointment, walked 
out with a dignified air, put on his jacket and fur cap, 
swung himself gracefully into the saddle, and suddenly 
struck his mount a savage blow with his whip. 

The mettlesome horse, always ready to dash off at a 
gallop, covered the ground in such huge bounds that one 
would think he were trying to jump out of his skin. 
Epchelei whooped and yelled at every leap. Hearing the 
voice of its dreaded master, the browsing herd dashed 
off across the barrows and hills like the shadow of an 
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aeroplane. The people on the veranda gathered round the 
windows, watching the mad gallop. 

“See that? There’s an object lesson for you! You can 
convince yourselves. Talk about farmers, irrigators... 
Just words. I’m showing vou facts,” Zastrekha said 
warmly, throwing swift triumphant glances at Kongarov 
and Lutonin. “Show me a single farmer or irrigator 
among the Khakasses half as magnificent in his way as 
that rough-rider Epchelci!”’ 

“Exactly—rough-rider. Not a horse-breeder, but a 
rough-rider. One man like that can trample all your 
fields.”’ 

“Our fields. How slow you are in getting used to it,” 
Zastrekha rebuked Lutonin half in jest, half in earnest. 

“While we’re quibbling, they'll be neither ours nor 
yours—Epchelei will trample them down.” 

“Epchelei is our best herdsman,” Ursanah said, stand- 
ing up for him. ‘““We don’t know who tramples the fields.” 

“He is the best herdsman, the best rider and hunter,” 
added Toiza hastily. ““Epchelei is first man everywhere.” 

The others were tired of listening to all this talk about 
Epchelei, but the old woman was unaware of it and 
continued to pour fresh praise. He was a rare man, was 
Epchelei, he never let his tongue run away with him, he 
would soon be thirty and was still unmarried, while others 
at eighteen were already crooning lullabies. 

The herd vanished in the distance. The guests, Ur- 
sanah with them, made ready to leave for the Base Camp. 
Kongarov was remaining at Lake Beloye to search for 
picture writings. 

“Tet me see your map again,” Lutonin asked him. 

He had not noticed whether there were any ancient 
canals on the farm's territory or not. 

The map showed him a blank spot there. 

“The old folks have passed us over, what a shame,” 
he said, handing the map back. “I wonder why?” 
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“Don’t be in a hurry to take offence,” Kongarov ad- 
vised. “It’s quite possible that they've left you some ‘heir- 
loom’ too, but so far it hasn’t been discovered. It’s worth 
looking for. Archaeologists cannot boast of having studied 
the whole country.” ; 

‘In that case you owe us a little debt,” Lutonin said, 
cheering up. ‘“‘Do you mind if we collect it? Put off your 
picture writings and tackle the ‘old ditches’ first. You'll 
be killing two birds with one stone—research and our 
daily bread.” 

“I will indeed,” agreed Kongarov. Deeply though he 
loved the past, he loved the present no less. Rather, past 
and present to him were a single living stream. 
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Lutonin had changed his domicile so often that it 
had become a habit with him when coming to a new place, 
to make a leisurely inspection of it and then turn to his 
wife, saying, ‘“Well, how do you like our new home>” 

“Splendid,” Nina Grigoryevna would usually answer. 

On this occasion, however, Lutonin went back on his 
usual custom. He merely glanced round on getting out 
of the car, said, “I shan’t be ia minute,” and went straight 
into the office with Zastrekha. After the birch woods and 
water-meadows of central Russia, the fields and orchards 
on the Volga, and the mountain lakes and pine forests of 
the Urals, Nina Grigoryevna could hardly be expected to 
say ‘“‘Splendid” to this. The landscape was the same they 
had been looking at the whole day—the faded steppe with 
brown-topped, scorched-looking hills, the murky sky, and 
the sun, like a dead dusty disk cut out of reddish paper. 
About this scene, too, especially the pattern of the moun- 
tain slopes, the foothills and the steppe undulations, there 
was something arresting and fascinating, with a deep 
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and beautiful “soul” of its own, perhaps to less im- 
pressive than the Caucasus, the Urals, the Ukraine or the 
Volga. But so far Lutonin had not found words for it. 
He could not say: Here we are, look. feast your eyes! 

There was no one in the office except hairy old 
Yonich, the caretaker, dressed in an old sheepskin coat 
and valenki. 

“What’s the idea of these frosty clothes?” Lutonin 
said to him. “It'll soon be May, May, old fellow!” 

“It’s always December with me. My blood’s run cold, 
like a frog’s. The office ain't heated, some of the window 
panes are missing, and I have to sleep here.” 

“Why don’t you heat the stove?” 

“Nothing to heat it with. Fire-wood doesn’t walk in 
by itself.” 

“The wood problem here's a tight squeeze,” Zastrekha 
said ruefully. ‘Luka Yonich, ask Oreshkov and Domna 
Borisovna to come here.” 

Old age had rendered Yonich stiff and heavy of foot. 
He pushed his valenki forward like a pair of skis. 

“I think we'll get down to business tomorrow. Today 
I'll] introduce you to our Party organizer and zootechni- 
cian. We'll ask them to keep on the premises, and that'll 
be enough,” Zastrekha suggested. Lutonin agreed. 

The zootechnician, Pavel Mironovich Oreshkov, came 
in. He was ia short, very stout, bald-headed man of about 
fifty, in a light-grey, rather tight-fitting dust-coat, which 
gave him a bag-of-meal appearance. 

“I was just going out to the steppe,” he said in a 
significantly cheerful tone, as though he were off to a 
fair. 

“What's the matter out there?” Zastrekha asked. 


"—"The steppe will have to wait,” Zastrekha said. “Let 
me introduce you. This is the new manager.” 
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At that moment Yonich returned. 

‘“Domna Borisovna’s in the foaling ward and can’t 
get away. She’s got her hands full with that French 
mare...” 

“French mare ...’ Oreshkov shook his head reprov- 
ingly. “How many times have I told you that we have 
no French horses here!” 

‘‘T mean that mare with the French name,” Yonich said 
shamefacedly. “I just can’t remember it.” Suddenly he 
lost his temper, “Of all the cock-eyed names!”’ 

‘“Arphina? Tagor?” Oreshkov prompted. 

Yonich's beard shook negatives. 

‘“Nivernaise?”’ 

“That's the one, Neverneighs.” 

“She's an English thoroughbred. The only thing 
French about her is her name.”’ 

“They're all alike—bad deliverers. Neverneighs hasn't 
been able to come in since vesterday. She’s still lying 
flat on her back.” 

“In that case I’d better go there, 
worriedly. 

“Let’s go together,” Zastrekha said. “Stepan Pro- 
kofyevich will see our capital while we're at it.” 

The capital of horseland, as local wags sometimes 
called the stud farm’s Base Camp, was merely a small 
settlement of single-storey houses built of wood, adobe, 
clay and shingles. Some two-score dwelling houses, a 
dozen or so buildings housing the offices, the school, the 
kindergarten, the shop and the dining-room; a little aloof 
some half-dozen stables, the foaling ward and the vet 
hospital. 

The settlement looked like a camp pitched in the open 
steppe. The buildings stood haphazard without a single 
tree or bush around them, and the gaps torming the 
streets were virgin steppeland. 

The first dwelling houses and the stables had been 
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Oreshkov_ said 
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built in the spring of nineteen-thirty. Shortly afterwards 
had come the horses—tall and lean, with long slender 
legs, supple sinewy necks and light chiselled heads— 
Don, Akhal-Tekin and English thoroughbreds. 


“When we came out here,’’ Oreshkov said, making a 
circular sweep with both arms, “the place was a sea of 
horsemen. All drilling us with their eyes. Whatever they 
thought of us, it wasn’t flattering. That much was clear. 
Suddenly one of them rides up to me—proud as Genghiz 
Khan. The first thing he did was give one of the English 
horses such a slap on the backside that it almost sat down 
on its haunches—he had a hand like a sledge-hammer. 
Then Genghiz roared with laughter and said, “What for 
you bring these fire-wood sticks? Now this is a horse!” 
and he threw his stallion up on its haunches. It was a 
fine stallion, I must say. And there it was, rearing and 
snorting, while Genghiz roared with laughter fit to bring 
the hills down. About three hundred horsemen joined in 
that laugh. I’m an old horse-breeder, but it sent a shiver 
down my spine.” 

Oreshkov fell silent and began to fan his face with 
a handkerchief. The very memory of it had thrown him 
into a sweat. . 

“Well, and what happened next?” Lutonin asked. 

“Let me get my wind! See my corporation.” Oreshkov 
ran his hands over his paunchy stomach. “I’ve got to take 
it easy. If I hurry I get palpitations, and then you can 
count me out.” 

Apparently he was keen to get on with the story 
himself, and was not long recovering. 

“Dash it all, I thought to myself, I'll take this Gen- 
ghiz Khan down a peg. The horses had roughed it for two 
weeks in the train, but I didn’t let that bother me. ‘Saddle 
Terek!’ I shouted. They did. I jumped into the saddle, 
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and off we went! Genghiz started off before I did, but | 
beat him just the same. I outraced him all right, but I 
got back more dead than alive. My heart was thumping 
fit to burst—it had been queer for a long time. Genghiz 
circled round and round my windows, yelling, ‘Come on 
again!’ I couldn't have done it again to save my life. 
There was my heart for one thing, and then I was worried 
about Terek, afraid I’d ridden him too hard.” 

After their defeat at the hands of the novices, the 
steppe riders began to admit some of their good points. 
They were fairly unanimous in praise of their height—the 
largest steppe horses were shorter—their deep chests, 
well-sprung ribs, proud high-stepping action, and intelli- 
gent docile expression, but they were quite unanimous in 
condemnation of legs, necks and heads; they considered 
the legs unreliable, especially those of the mares. You 
couldn't go far on such match-sticks, and if the horse 
stumbled they would snap; the heads were too small, the 
necks too thin. The newcomers’ unusual poise and grace 
struck them as unnatural and ugly. 

For ia long time Oreshkov knew no peace. No sooner: 
did he leave the stables than he was called back again. 
Someone had come to see the horses. What horseman 
could refuse another such a request? And so he would lead 
a Don thoroughbred out of the stable and place it on a 
mound for inspection: There, feast your eyes! 

“Good... good...” the horsemen would mutter. ‘“‘But 
the head ... the legs....’’ And they would run it down 
on all other points. 

“Sometimes it was too funny for words,” Oreshkov 
went on. ‘One day some horsemen came to see us as 
usual. We just happened to be walking Terek. There was 
the same ‘Good ... good.... But the legs, the neck. Mine 
is better.” ‘Put yours next to Terek!’ I said.” 

“They did. It was a top-heavy, thick-legged little cob, 
with a neck like a pig’s, and a short ugly head like a 
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cow’s. I’ve known cows to look handsomer. But you 
daren’t say anything for fear of offending the owner. So 
then I tried a roundabout way. Now what are the points 
of a good hcrse, I said. It must have a breast and thighs 
like a woman; the gait, courage and mettle of a lion; 
the clear pasterns and smooth coat of a deer; the ears, 
tail and trot of a fox; the memory, sight and agility of a 
snake. 

“My friend the horseman beams all over his face, then 
starts stroking his ‘cow’ and says, ‘You right. Lion, deer, 
fox, woman!’ 

“He'd go away, and a day or two later the whole 
steppe was laughing at me: lion, deer, woman. .. .”” Oresh- 
kov laughed until tears came to his eyes. 


' The stud farm was breeding a new strain of horses, 
which was to combine the best points of the pure-bred 
stock and the wild horse. The new strain was to possess 
the tall stature, the speed, gracefulness and intelligence 
of the ‘“‘blood-horse,” and the toughness of the wild horse 
—an ability to live constantly in the open steppe, to fend 
for itself and endure all the hardships of open-air life— 
heat, frost, snow, blizzards, rains, hunger and thirst. For 
this purpose pure-bred stallions were turned into the wild 
mare bands, and when the improved stock grew up, the 
Same process was repeated. Several thousand new Kha- 
kass horses had already been reared and thousands more 
were gaining strength and vigour of body. These horses, 
the foundation stock, lived in the open air all the year 
round and when they came of age were turned over to 
ihe army, the race courses and farms for various kinds 
of work. For improving the foundation stock the farm had 
a special superstrain section of. thoroughbreds, which 
most of the time were kept in the stables. 
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Domna Borisovna Aleksina, the stud farm’s Party 
organizer, was in charge of the superstrain section. She 
was still in the foaling ward. 

The foaling house stood at the end of the stable row, 
and was of similar construction—a long, single-storeyed 
building with oblong windows set high in the wall, well 
out of reach of the horses. Inside, running the whole 
length of the building, was a corridor with doors on each 
side, as in a hotel; the walls and ceiling were white- 
washed; the wooden floor, although not painted, was 
clean-scrubbed. On the walls hung posters showing the 
various stages of development of the foal in the womb, 
horse ailments, diagrams and the last issue of the farm’s 
wall newspaper ‘‘Khakass Horse.” 

People in hospital gowns passed up and down the 
corridor, carrying clean sheets, towels and water. From 
behind the doors came neighs, groans and the heavy 
stamp of horses’ hoofs on the wooden floor. 

Nodding his head at the attendants, Zastrekha com- 
mented: 

“This is the busiest time—foaling lime. The horse is 
just an animal, a beast, but the trouble it gives.... 
Especially the English horses. Their lordships won't come 
into the world at all unless they have snow-white sheets, 
towels, boracic, iodine and vaseline.” 

When the woman on duty reported the arrival of 
visitors to Domna Borisovna, the latter, with the sleeves 
of her hospital’ gown rolled back over her elbows, put a 
flushed face out into the corridor iand said, ““Good news— 
Nivernaise has foaled.” 

“What is it?” Oreshkov asked. 

“A daughter. Would you like to see the baby?” And 
without waiting for their reply, she said to the woman 
on duty, “Give the comrades gowns and a bench.” 
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The foaling ward was a white, spacious, airy room 
with a high ceiling and wide doors. The floor was litlered 
with fresh golden straw. Nivernaise, a dark chestnut, and 
her daughter of the same colour, were lying on this soft 
bedding a little distance from each other. 

Lutonin and Oreshkov sat down on the bench by the 
door. Zastrekha decided to run through the other stalls 
to see whether everything was in order there for the new 
manager's inspection. 

Domna Borisovna resumed her interrupted work. Sine 
knelt down and began attending to the foal. Another 
godmother, a deft quick girl, was assisting her, handing 
her now cotton-wool, now boracic, or a towel. The ex- 
hausted dam, with a tremendous effort that sent a quiver 
through all her limbs, kept raising her head to look at 
her offspring. 

“Lie still, can’t you!” Domna _ Borisovna grumbied, 
kneeling in a position that made it easier for the anxious 
dam to see her child. Her fears set at rest—she was an 
elderly, knowing mare—Nivernaise lowered her head. 

Domna Borisovna kept murmuring as she worked. 

“And now we'll have a wash,” she said, washing the 
filly’s mouth, eyes and nose. She turned its head to Oresh- 
kov and Lutonin. “Now we can show ourselves. Do you 
like us?”’ 

“A beauty,” was their unanimous comment. 

“You wait till we grow up!” 

She wiped the filly dry, helped her to curl herself up, 
then wrapped a warm sheet about her. 

“And now we're going to have a nap,” Domna Bori- 
sovna said, patting the filly as one would an infant in 
its cradle. 

The filly stirred its limbs, and settling into a com- 
fortable position, grew quiet. Only by going quite close 
and listening to the gentle childish breathing could one 
tell that the filly was not dead, but fast asleep. 
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Domna Borisovna washed her hands, changed her 
soiled gown for a clean one, then sat down beside Oresh-: 
kov and Lutonin. 

“Do you need me badly? I must stay here until the 
first nursing. I'm not quite easy in my mind about them,”’ 
she said, nodding at her patients. 

“We just want to introduce vou to our new manager,” 
Oreshkov said. 

“Why only me? Here I am, all of me,” Domna Bori- 
sovna said with a shrug. She was a short, stoutish dark- 
haired woman of middle age with the habitual worried 
expression of a mother of many children. “If you can wait 
a little I'll show you over the stables. Meantime you. 
had better wait in the olfice.” s 

Oreshkov went up to the new-born filly and tickled: 
her behind the ears. | 

“Good-bye, toddlekins. Don’t give our Domna. any 
trouble.”’ 

The filly quivered at the touch, then nickered and 
began energetically to work her head, legs and back in 
an effort to free herself from the sheet. 

“What a touchy thing. Now, now, don’t be naughty!” 
Oreshkov tickled her again behind the ears, and again 
she whinnied. 

Domna Borisovna unwrapped the filly and helped her 
to get up on her wobbly legs. 

The dam got up, too, and turned her tight swollen 
udder towards her daughter. They both quivered with 
eagerness as they shifted into position and nickered to 
each other. After several vexatious misses, the filly at 
last. caught the teat. She grew stronger and more self- 
reliant with each gulp, and found the teat again without 
help when she lost it. 

Everyone praised the fiily. 

“Sharp little thing.... This one won’t die of hunger, 
she’d suck milk out of a ‘stone. Isn’t sne a beauty!” 
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The filly had white little socks on all four legs. 

Domna Borisovna felt the weight lightening. The 
filly no longer required her support and even tried to 
avoid her hands. 

“Just think of that! We refuse a nurse the very first 
day.” She started strcking the filly’s back, from the curly 
tail, resembling a bottle brush, to the bristling little 
mane, which had not yet made up its mind how best 
to lie. 

The filly seemed insatiable. Suddenly she fell back 
from the udder and reeled into Domna Borisovna’s arms. 
She had given herself up to her first joy with such utter 
abandon that it had gone to her head, and she felt dizzy 
and sleepy. She had no realization of being caught up, 
laid carefully on the litter with legs bent under and 
covered up again. In a minute she was fast asleep. The 
dam lay down beside her, head to head, the better to be 
able to hear her daughter’s breathing. 

Leaving the girl assistants in charge, they all went 
into the little office adjoining the stables. Zastrekha was 
there, waiting for them. 

“I told you, there is no end of trouble with those 
English thoroughbreds,” he said. He touched the sleeve 
of Domna Borisovna’s gown. “I dare say you're up to the 
neck in it now. You can’t compare them to the steppe 
horses—those just lie down, foal, get up and walk away, 
and the foal’s already frisking about. The whole proce- 
dure only takes twenty minutes. Less loss too. Now that’s 
the thing!” 

Domna Borisovna looked pleased. This was a subject 
on which they really agreed. 

“Too much coddling, that’s the trouble,” Zastrekha 
went on. “Their ladyships need toughening.” 

Domna Borisovna’s satisfaction changed to annoyance. 
She had been expecting to hear something new, but it 
was only the same old story. That the horses. needed 
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toughening she knew better than anyone. It was to obtain 
a hardened breed that she was working at the stud farm, 
spending day and night there. She took Zastrekha up 
rather sharply. 

“Toughening ... building up.... You can’t build up 
anything on slogans alone. It’s a question of feeding, care- 
ful treatment, nurturing. We're always talking about the 
hard life, but we don’t mind taking it easy ourselves. You 
haven't had time to look round here properly and you're 
off already.” 

“Can't be helped, I’m being transferred.” 

“Try that on somebody else!’’ Domna Borisovna said 
with a gesture of annoyance. “As if I didn’t know how 
many applications you wrote. You persuaded yourself 
from the start: ‘I’m a temporary man here.’ Temporary 
here, temporary there, temporary everywhere. Nothing 
permanent.” 

“If you were sent to a new strange place every year 
vou'd say the same thing.” 

“IT would not!’ Domna Borisovna said, stamping her 
foot. “I’m permanent everywhere.” 

“Yes, you stay put.” 

“There's no such thing as a strange place in our 
country!” she continued. “It’s like going from the room 
to the kitchen, from the kitchen to the front door. We 
have no strange places, they’re all home. That’s what you 
don’t understand, you’re a nomad, every place is a bivouac 
to you.” 

“What an opinion you have of me, Domna Borisovna,” 
Zastrekha said touchily. “Fancy comparing me to a 
nomad!” 

“There are different kinds of nomads. Some shift from 
camp-fire to camp-fire with their sheep and yourtas, 
others from farm to farm, from office to office.”’ 

Domna Borisovna had hit the nail on the head. Among 
Zastrekha’s pet theories was one which ran thus: it is 
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difficult to work on a farm without making slips; it is 
better to work on the office staff; but if you do happen to 
hold a job on the lower rungs, don’i siay there too long 
and pile up mistakes; go over to a new place while the 
going is good, your old sins will be overlooked, and you 
can open a new account. Zastrekha had been transferred 
to the stud farm from the inter-regional office, and then 
his troubles started—it never rains but it pours. He had 
no sooner taken over the stud farm than he began to 
move heaven and earth to get back to his old job. 

“Even at parting we can't sce eye to eye. Clearly a 
case of incompatibility of temper,” Zasirekha laughed. 

“And of convictions,” added Domna Borisovna. 

“That’s something new—two Communists with differ- 
ent convictions.” 

“Yes, diflerent in a lot of ways.” 

“It isn’t convictions, Domna_ Borisovna, but opin- 
ions .-- Opinions.” 

“A settled opinion becomes a _ conviction.” Domna 
Borisovna turned to Lutonin. “Excuse us! Zastrekha and 
] are like two cog wheels out of gear-—whenever we meet 
there’s a smashing of ‘teeth.’ Anyway, what are we going 
to call our beauty?” she said, opening the book. “Out of 
Nivernaise by Terek.” 

“En, Tee...’’ murmured Oreshkov, rolling his eyes up 
to the ceiling. “En Tee ... according to the rules a foal’s 
name should have the initial letter of his mother’s name 
the beginning and that of his father in the middle. En 
_,.. Neurasthenia.” 

“Ouch!” cried Domna Borisovna, clutching her head 
¢ though in pain. 

“What's the matter?” Oreshkov said in alarm, mis- 

nderstanding her gesture. 

“Neuras-theni-a! Yes, there is such a disease,’ Domna 

orisovna said, shaking her head sadly. “Didn't you know 
t? You surprise me!” 


at 
Tee 
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Everyone laughed except Oreshkov. He flushed. 

“It was only a joke,” he said in a hurt tone. 

“But I’m in earnest.” She laid her hand on his shoul- 
der and said with friendly sympathy, ‘“‘You’re a good man 
in every way—a hard worker, a good and simple soul. 
But as soon as you sit down to the stud-book and start 
on names you seem to go crazy. Don’t be angry, I mean 
well.” 

“That’s all right,” Oreshkov said, shrugging the shoul- 
der on which her hand lay. “I’m not stuck on myself.” 

“Our stud-book is enough to make anyone ill.’’ She 
opened it and began reading out, ‘“‘Athena, Sophrina, Ta- 
gora, Hyperemia, Armada, Amphora, Bartonia, Tumatina, 
Rigaleta—these are mares.”’ She turned over a few pages. 
‘‘Here are the stallions: Apophis, Hepple, Tumbarine, Hip- 
popotamus.... Pavel Mironovich is just incapable 
of writing simple names.” She handed the stud-book to 
Lutonin. “You just have a look.” She turned again to 
Oreshkov, ‘“‘The herdsmen are completely at a loss— 
they can’t make head or tail of your names. They call 
Arphina Arina, Nivernaise Neverneighs. It isn’t a stud 
farm, it’s a foreign dictionary. It would be funny if it 
wasn't so sad.” 

She bent over the stud-book and began writing 
swiftly, muttering angrily to herself, “Number, date of 
birth, dam, sire...” 

Oreshkov, red as a beet-root, stammered apologeti- 
cally, “You’re right. It won’t happen again.” Then, bang- 
ing the table with his fist, vehemently, ‘Damned habit! 
I started working with horses before the revolution. My 
employer was a country landlord, a cranky tyrant of a 
man. That’s where I picked up all that tommy-rot. Just 
can't get rid of it.” 

“Let me get on with my work, please. No use banging 
tables now, you should have done that when you were 
working for that cranky landlord,” Domna_ Borisovna 
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said, and her voice had a kindly note in it. “What are we 
going to call your Neurasthenia? Think quickly, we can't 
sit here all day.” 

She laid her pen aside, now quite composed, and 
looked at Oreshkov expectantly. The latter mumbled: 

“En Tee... En, Tee...” 

“Try the Russian dictionary for a change.” 

“Help me out, Domna!” he implored. 

“I will not. This is your punishment.” 

“Pavel Mironovich, you invented a good name your- 
self,” Lutonin said. ““Naughty—don’t you remember?” 

Oreshkov beamed. ‘‘Why, yes!”’ 

“Thank goodness, that’s a bit better than Neurasthe- 
nia,” said Domna Borisovna. 

And she wrote down in the stud-book: “Naughty.” 


“We will begin in order of seniority,” she said, open- 
ing the stable of the stud horses. 

The difference between the stable and the foaling 
ward was a matter of details: the walls in the stable were 
not plastered, the partitions between the stalls were not 
ceiling high, and the doors were latticed to enable the 
horses to make friends with their neighbours, and the 
stableman to keep an eye on them all the time. 

Domna Borisovna stopped in front of a door behind 
which stood a large chestnut stallion. He was looking out 
of the window, his head naised, and was so deeply sb- 
sorbed in what he saw out there that he did not sense the 
presence of the visitors. 

“Terek ... Terek Tagorovich,” Domna_ Borisovnia 
called softly. 

The horse twitched his ears, turned his head slightly 
and responded with a short, rather husky and not very 
amiable neigh, as if to say—I hear, glad to see you, but 
I’m very busy. | 
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“Terek Tagorovich, turn round, you have guests.” 

Another neigh, this time a better-tempered one, and 
the stallion turned round leisurely. Domna Borisovna 
went in to him, patted his neck. stroked his sides, then 
began scratching him behind the ears, murmuring gently 
and impressively: 

“This is the chief sire, or rather grandsire of our stud. 
Terek, son of Tagor. Grandpa is a famous horse. He has 
often run on the Moscow course and won first prizes. He’s 
in his twenties—his ‘twenties,’ ’’ Domna Borisovna re- 
peated with that touch of pride with which one speaks of a 
man in his ‘‘eighties.”” ‘““He has retired now, but then his 
children and grandchildren are celebrities. Grandpa has 
many offspring running about all over the Soviet Union. 
Many of them have distinguished themselves at the front. 
We have heaps of testimonials from officers and soldiers.” 

The horse laid his head on her shoulder and blew 
through his nostrils with obvious pleasure. 

“Don't lean all the weight of your head on me, Terek. 
Now that isn’t fair. Look what a head you've got.” 

This was too much for Terek’s intelligence. Domna 
Borisovna soon got tired and moved away. The horse 
strained towards her and neighed. 

“Want some more, eh? I told you not to lean too 
heavily.” 

‘Wait a minute, Terek, I'll do vou a good turn for old 
times’ sake,” said Oreshkov, going into the stall. He pat- 
ted the horse, then took hold of its mane, saying, ‘Here, 
let the new manager have a look at us,” and turned the 
horse round. ‘Well, aren’t we handsome?” 

“It’s hard to say who’s the handsomer, the horse or 
the jockey,” Domna Borisovna remarked. 

“Thanks for the compliment. Yes, there was a time 
when we went the pace, too. Wasn't there, Terek?’’ Oresh- 
kov tossed his head jauntily. “And now we're old fogies. 
But never mind, we mavy be old, but we've still got a 
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reputation. Ursanah, vou and I... We're the oldest on the 
farm, we are. Head the personnel list. Well, good-bye!” 

“Just one more minute,” Lutonin said. ‘Turn him 
round this way, will you.” 

The horse was almost flawless, and looked particu- 
larly well from the front. Old age may have showed in 
his movements, which were slow and deliberate, and in a 
certain leanness of body, but in the proud set of his light 
head and alert, dark-gleaming, prominent eycs there was 
still fiery youth. 

Domna Borisovna passed by several stalls and stopped 
before a light bay stallion. 

“This is another one of our sires, Phoenix. A racer in 
his time, a great prize winner. Here, Phoenix, let’s have 
a look at you!” 

She rattled the door as if she were going to open it. 
The stallion neighed in a high, clear, metallic voice, spun 
round and began butting the door. 

“Fine voice, eh? A voice for the stage, the opera. 
Phoenix is up to the mark on all points—he’s handsome, 
a splendid stud leader, and a good singer.” 

The restive stallion quivered, pressed heavily against 
the door, pawed the ground and neighed loudly and ur- 
gently. 

“You're tired of standing here, I understand. Put up 
with it for another day or two. We'll soon turn you out 
into the mare band.” She addressed Lutonin, ‘The 
English horses stand stabling better. They're stay-at- 
homes, but the Dons go mad for the outdoors at the first 
breath of spring. In the steppe they’re like fish in the 
water. The Englishman will start limping at the slightest 
bruise or prick, and has to be stabled, but the Don horse 
takes everything in his stride.” 

The visitors also made a selective inspection of the 
stables in which the mares and youngsters were housed. 
It was impossible to thoroughly examine and remember 
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all the horses in a single round. As it was, Lutonin was 
getting mixed up with all the names, colours and pedi- 
grees, and when, alter the inspection, he tried to recol- 
lect what he had seen, he found he remembered very 
little with any degree of clarity. His chief impression was 
of Domna Borisovna in her woollen jumper and fluffy 
camel-hair shawl, walking along unhurriedly and taking 
careful note of everything—nothing escaped her eye. 
“You've strewn the hay again ... sweep it up! You did? 
Then you've done it badly, do it again.” “Daisy’s foal 
doesn't look too bright. Keep an eve on him, find out 
what's the matter.’’ Her remarks were curt, but calm and 
quiet, and it was difficult to say what they held most— 
peremptoriness or gentle persuasion. 

They came back to the foaling ward. 

“To tell you the truth, I'm tired,’ Oreshkov said, 
lowering himself on to the bench by the door. ‘‘Take the 
weight off your feet, comrades.” 

“You'll have to excuse me,’’ Domna Borisovna said, 
taking her leave. “I’ve got to—”’ 

“You've got to go to bed, that’s what!” said Qresh- 
kov. ‘You haven’t had any sleep since yesterday.” 

“You seem to be well informed, don’t you?” 

“We left the office after midnight. You came here 
instead of going home. Nivernaise has only just foaled, 
and who was attending her all the time? You didn’t go 
to bed, I’m sure.” 

“I don’t have to, I can sleep standing. Don’t you 
believe me?’ Domna Borisovna shifted the weight of her 
body to one leg with the other barely touching the floor 
and bent her head, giving a striking illustration of a 
sleeping horse. “See ... like Terpsichore Khakassia.” 

This time Oreshkov’s laugh was the merriest of all. 

“Heigh-ho, got to be moving again,” he muttered, 
getting up. “I can’t understand what pleasure people ge} 
out of it.” 
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“There,” said Toiza, showing Kongarov into the guest 
room, “this is all to yourself. Have a rest!’ and she 
stroked his shoulder. 

‘Don’t you use this room?” 

“We have enough. It is a whole steppe...” Toiza 
spread her hands wide. 

The little house, which contained only three rooms, 
seemed to the Kuchendayevs as spacious as the steppe. 
Almost all their lives, for close on filtty years, they had 
known only the saddle and the earthen hut, in which 
one’s head rested against one wall and one’s feet against 
the other. When they first received the house, they oc- 
cupied only one room. It never occurred to them they 
could dine in one room, sleep in another, and receive 
guests in the third. Later, when Annichah grew up, they 
occupied a second room, but could still find no use for the 
third, except to keep it for guests. 

“You can live here,” Toiza said. “Don’t worry, you 
will not be in anyone’s way!” And she went out. 

Presently she reappeared with Annichah; both were 
carrying armfuls of soft bedding. 

“You shouldn’t have troubled about that, I have my 
own things,” said Kongarov. 

“What, a guest to sleep on his own things? No, no!” 

Slowly and methodically the women set about beat- 
ing up a big striped feather bed and high pink balloon- 
like pillows, then spread sheets and a quilt. Toiza kept 
glancing at Kongarov with a smile at once joyous and 
sad, murmuring, “Make yourself comfortable here!” 

“Let him feel as he would at home,” she thought, re- 
membering her own sons who had died an untimely 
death. ‘They would be big ones now, like him. What a 
shame it is—he has no father or mother, and we have not 
a single son. Why could he not be our son?” | 
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All their sons had died in early childhood. Roaming 
the country with the herds of the rich bey Sukin, the 
Kuchendayevs had carried their children about with them. 
Bundled up as best their poverty would allow, the infants 
would lie in a basket tied to the saddle. It would hang 
there for six months or a year, then be untied again, for 
it was empty. One mite had been flung out of the basket 
by a shying horse, the others had been chilled to death 
by the cutting steppe winds. Annichah was the only sur- 
viving child. She had been born at a more auspicious 
time, when her father became employed at the stud farm. 

Toiza asked Kongarov whether he had been to the 
war. He had. ‘He has grown up an orphan,” she went on 
musing, “he has knocked about the world for fifteen years 
or more, he has been to the war, and yet he is still alive. 
And our children, who had a father and mother to look 
after them, are dead.” She felt somewhat comforted by the 
thought that soon she would have a son-in-law, and per- 
haps live to see the day when grandchildren would play 
around her. 

The last crease had been smoothed out on the bright 
patchwork quilt. 

“Annichah, bring some fresh water!’ said Toiza. It 
was her custom to get everything ready for a guest—a 
bed, water, an ash-tray, towel, soap and matches. 

A moment later Annichah sped past the window on 
her way to the brook. The old woman began tu dust the 
room. 

Kongarov looked round him. It was a small room, 
but so clean and full of light, with windows on three 
sides, that the very walls seemed to be made of light, only 
of a deeper hue. One could step through them almost. 

By the blank wall stood a wide bench. On this Kon- 
garov’s bed was made. Before the window overlooking the 
Jake stood a low toy-like table with two stools to match 
it. Near the door was a little pyramid of four chests, 
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bound with strips of coloured tin—red, blue, yellow and 
green. The lower chest was the size of a suit-case, the 
next one smaller still and the top one was quite a small 
box, like a casket. Between two of the windows hung a 
dresser with four shelves containing brass pitchers and 
ewers, gleaming with a high polish, brightly coloured 
plates, dishes and saucers standing on their edges, decan- 
ters, goblets and empty bottles of every kind and colour 
used for wine, home-made brandy, perfumes and medi- 
cines. 

The dresser is an adornment of every Khakass home. 
The poor herdsman’s yourta in which Kongarov was born 
had had one too. He loved this piece of decoration, and 
for a long time thought it to be a marvellous treasure. La- 
ter when he saw real treasures—painlings, statues, unique 
chinaware and cut-giass—this companion of his child- 
hood lost none of its charm for him. Although the plates 
were cheap and the bottles made of glass, they had been 
the first to awaken in him a keen interest and love for 
everything created by labour, art and human inspiration. 

“Nothing has changed here,” Kongarov said, looking 
round the room. 

“What does the guest need?” asked Toiza, who was 
slightly hard of hearing. 

“Nothing. I said nothing has changed here.” 

“Ah ... you remember.” 
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Could he ever forget, when here, in this little room, 
he had experienced the greatest sorrow of his life! 

Kongarov did not remember his father, who had died 
when he was three years old. His mother had been con- 
stantly ailing. She had worked as a hind for the bey Sukin 
since she was a child, sorting sheep’s wool, and then, 
when she grew older, working felt, twining horsehair 
lassoes, kneading horse hides and ox skins. The poisonous 
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dust of diseased and fallen animals had ruined her health 
and brought her to the grave at thirty-five. At twelve 
Aspat was left an orphan. 

The village Soviet had sent a letter to town, saying 
they had there the son of a herdsman, a partisan who had 
lost his life fighting for the Soviet power against the beys; 
the boy was an orphan with no one to sew for him, to do 
his washing and look after him. The reply to that paper 
was a telegram, asking for Kongarov to be sent up to 
town. 

They had sent him on a lorry which happened to be 
going that way. At Lake Beloye the lorry made a stop. 
While the driver and the passengers were drinking tea, 
telling ainusing stories and laughing loudly among them- 
selves, Aspat had crept into this empty little room. He 
lay down on the bench and sobbed. He had known no 
father, had lost his mother, and now they were taking 
from him the last thing he had—his native steppe. Where 
were they taking him, why? His grief burst from him in 
loud sobs. 

Toiza had come running in. She tried to comfort him. 

“You must not cry. Here you have no one, there it 
will be better for vou. Come, don’t cry. You are a big boy 
now. People will hear you. What can vou do?” she mur- 
mured, while she wept herself. She would have him stay 
here, take him in as her son, but she did not know that 
such things could be done. Once the authorities had sent 
for him, what could one do? 

Kongarov’s heart ached at the memory, old as it was, 
and the room suddenly seemed to grow hot. 

Annichah came in with ia copper ewer and a glass, 
then both women withdrew. 

Kongarov flung the windows open and drank in the 
fresh air which poured in through one window and out of 
the other. It was the same fragrant, poignantly sweet air 
which he had breathed then, fifteen years ago. 
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“It seems to have been wailing for me. And the room 
too.” The flowing years passed before his eyes—the chil- 
dren’s home, the workers’ high school, the university, the 
museums, expeditions and books. Fle had been in love 
with a different land, a different life, things of other 
beauty. He had gone so far, that the way back was lost 
from view, while here, perhaps, they had been waiting for 
him, expecting him. He wanted to believe they had. 

He called Toiza, but Annichah came instead. 

‘“Hasn’t anyone been living here?”” Kongarov asked, 
running his eye over the room. 

“No one.” 

“And this?” He touched the ash-tray and shook the 
match box. ‘“‘Have you been expecting someone?” 

“Anyone may come. You did, for instance.” 

He felt happy. They had been waiting after all, even 
though it was not him they were expecting. 

She stood in the doorway, shyly plucking the sleeves 
of her dress. Now she, too, thought the dress rather short. 
Perhaps that was why the guest was looking at her so 
closely. Her mother’s words came back to her, ‘‘People 
will say that Ursanah cannot even cover his only daugh- 
ter decently.” 

“Did you call for something?” she reminded him. 

“What are you doing?” he said, using the familiar 
form of address ‘“‘thou.”’ She was a little girl to him. “Sit 
down, let us talk. Do you remember me? You don’t? But 
I remember you. There was quite a crowd of us then, and 
you caught fright and dived under the blanket. Just your 
eyes peeped out, like two burning coals. How old are 
you?” He was astonished to hear she was getting on for 
eighteen. “As old as that? You are quite a big girl. Are 
you studying? What have you been doing all these years?” 

-.. Her answers were in monosyllables—yes, no. 
. “T often thought of your little house and wondered 
what you were all doing at the moment. Probably a lorry 
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has arrived. They are drinking tea, laughing. And a 
frightened little girl peeps out from under the blanket. 
I always thought of you as a little one. See how mis- 
taken I was.” 

“Did you call—”’ she began again. 

“T wanted to ask whether I’m not in the way here.” 

“Why, no. May I go?” 

“What's the hurry? Don’t go away.” 

“T have to wash up.” 

‘Let me help you. I am good at washing dishes.” 

Annichah threw him a startled look, slipped out of the 
room quickly and fastened the door on the hook from the 
outside. ‘“\Wash the dishes, indeed! Mother would eat me 
up alive. | shouldn’t wonder if she is already grumbling, 
‘Now where has that Annichah skipped off to again? Left 
the dishes lying about, the water getting cold. What a 
goat—she has to be tied up to her housework.’ ”’ 

Kongarov stood before the closed door, muttering in 
bewilderment, ‘“She got angry ... I wonder why? Because 
I mentioned the dishes? Strange! What could have got 
into her little head?” 

Light footsteps sounded outside the door, then the 
hook was thrown back with a clink, and the footsteps 
died away. Kongarov got into bed and gave himself up 
to the vague but sweet reflections that steal over a man 
who has come home after a long absence. 

Suddenly he became aware that the light had grown 
dim. Outside the window that faced the sun stood Anni- 
chah, hanging a blanket over the window. She blanketed 
all the windows. Kongarov feigned sleep, and then he ac- 
tually fell asleep. 


He was awakened by a monotonous plaintive hum- 
ming. It came from somewhere in the house, but where 
and what it was Kongarov could not make out, although 
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he listened long and intently. The windows were still 
blanketed. He lit a match and looked at his watch. It was 
ten minutes to seven. He did not feel like sleep any more, 
and lay thinking that he must have slept through the 
night and it was morning now. He went out on the ve- 
nanda. It was still daylight, seven o’clock of the same day. 

The humming noise came from Toiza’s quern, on 
which she was grinding oat grains into meal. For some 
reason the shop did not sell oatmeal, only grain, and 
Toiza wanted to treat Kongarov to oatmeal cakes with 
sour cream. 

Kongarov rolled back his shirt sleeves and took pos- 
session of the quern. 

“Why should you do this, when there are so many 
young people in the house?” he said. 

“Annichah hasn’t the patience, it takes too long for 
her. The grain comes out whole as fast as she pours it in.”’ 

‘And what am I here for? Do you want it ground fine 
or coarse? Fine, I suppose, if it’s for cakes.” 

“Do you know how to do it?” 

“Watch me. If [I do it badly, rap me over the 
knuckles.” 

“What a thing to say!” the old woman reproved him. 
“It’s bad enough as it is, making a guest work.” 

“Isn’t the guest going to eat the cakes? Aren’t you 
going to give me any?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Well then, I’m going to grind as much as I can. I’m 
fond of oatmeal cakes.” 

He had handled a quern before, and now the simple 
trick came quickly back to him. The meal was just the 
right grist. 

“And what am I to do? Twiddle my thumbs?” the old 
woman said laughing, and sat down with her hands in 
her lap. “That is a thing I can’t do.” Idle hands were irk- 
some to her. “I have lived to an age when work grows 
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difficult, but I must be doing something. We were brought 
up that way. You barely had time to do one thing, when 
mother shoved another on to you, kept going all the time.” 
She sighed, went into the room and came back with some 
knitting. “Winter is far off, but it will come all the same. 
Stockings will be needed.” 

They both felt good. To Kongarov it was as if he had 
returned to the happiest days of his childhood, when 
Mother was at home and well, when the stove was heated 
and gave off a smell of baking bread, and the quern 
humimed its song. As for Toiza, this was like a lost dream 
fulfilled at last—she now had a son, a grown-up son. 

Annichah came in with some plates. 

“So you are up? Mother and I were arguing whether 
fo wake you or not. Mother said, ‘Wake him, supper is 
ready,’ and I said, ‘Let him sleep. Sleep is dearer than 
our porridge.’ And what does the guest say?” 

“T like plenty of sleep and plenty of porridge.” 

“My Annichah thinks that sleep is enough for you,” 
said Toiza. “See, she has brought only two plates.” 

Annichah glanced archly from her mother to Konga- 
rov, who was pretty well covered with flour by this time, 
and said humorously, “Oh, no. Now I know how to treat 
a guest. First I will tell him to grind some flour, then 
to chop some wood and cook the dinner. And when it’s 
cooked I will tell him: now go to sleep, we'll eat alone 
—that we can manage ourselves.” 

She broke off suddenly, horrified at her own temerity, 
but everyone was in a good humour and the joke passed’ 
without causing offence. 

‘Enough flour,” Toiza declared. “We will have supper 
now.” _ 

The supper passed in the same genial merry mood. 
Toiza began to wash up, Annichah went out to see the 
animals and poultry properly housed for the night, and 
Kongarov went out to chop some wood. 
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It was good to wield an axe after a whole winter 
spent poring over books and papers. He swung it back 
over his head as far as his arms would go, while his 
chest expanded almost double, and it seemed as if all the 
doors and windows in it were flung wide open and the 
fresh air filled every nook and cranny. A simple thing 
like breathing became a pleasure. Every muscle, every 
joint and bone seemed to sing for the joy of being remem- 
bered and needed. They had not worked so, all in a cho- 
rus, for a long time. At first they were somewhat out of 
tune, but dropped into harmony with each blow, until 
the axe unerringly found the core of the billet. 

The sawn wood was all chopped. That was a pity. 
Kongarov was just getting into his swing. 

“Toiza, give me something else to do! Isn’t there any- 
thing? But Ursanah would be doing something, wouldn’t 
he? Let me do it for him.” 

Toiza poked her head out of the veranda but could sce 
nothing that needed doing. 

“Ursanah would be smoking a pipe now and chatting 
to someone. Or perhaps scolding someone.” 

“Does he like to scold?” 

“Whether he likes it or not, he has to. What good is 
a manager if no one is afraid of him?” And with a touch 
of pride, “Our Ursanah is a manager.” 

Kongarov lit his pipe and sat down on the porch step 
to watch the approach of evening. Fantastic. shadows 
lay upon the hills, barrows and tombstones. Annichah 
was driving the geese home. They waddled along in single 
file, the mother goose in the lead, followed by the yel- 
lowish unfledged goslings, with the gander bringing up 
the rear. As they passed from dappled shadow to light 
the goslings turned an orange colour, like little sparks 
blazing up. Annichah, sunburnt and brightly dressed, 
seemed to blaze up too. 
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“You will catch fire!”” Kongarov shouted to her. “You 
will burn!” 

She looked round bewildered, greatly to his amuse- 
ment. Having driven the geese to their roost under the 
porch, the girl ran off with a pail to the lake, where the 
summer enclosure for the cattle was. Kongarov sat look- 
ing at the shadows. The sun went down, and the length- 
ening shadows lay ever deeper upon the steppe. 

Her body bent gracefully as if in a dance, with one 
arm akimbo and the other raised over her head support- 
ing the pail of milk which she carried on her shoulder, 
Annichah climbed the hill. She trod so lightly she seemed 
to float, and one would scarcely have thought the pail 
was full of milk. 

Kongarov jumped up and ran forward to relieve her 
of it. A heated argument started between them. Still 
arguing, they came up to the porch. 

“How obstinate she is ...” he complained to Toiza. 

“Give him the milk and he will drink it all up, or 
else tumble downhill with the pail,’ Annichah said. She 
set the pail down on the porch, brought out some jugs, 
jars and a strainer, strained the milk and handed Kon- 
garov a quart jar. : 

“Drink!” 

“I can’t drink all that!’ 

“Look at me!” Annichah picked up a similar jar and 
drained it. 

Then Kongarov drank his. Toiza did not want any. 
She used the rest of the milk for the dough. 

There was nothing more to do. Toiza and Annichah 
sat down on the porch. 

“There, another day gone...” the old woman said 
with a sigh of regret and relief. ‘I could live forever 
with my eyes, but my legs have had enough, they ask for 
rest.” 
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The sun sank behind the hills and one immense 
shadow spread over the steppe. 

“Where have you been all these years?” Toiza asked 
Kongarov. 

He named Krasnoyarsk, Moscow, Leningrad and 
many other places. 

“Weren't you frightened?” Toiza thought all distant 
places terrifying, and although Kongarov assured her 
they were not, she was not to be shaken in her convic- 
tion. “I should die. Who fed you when you were a little 
one?” 

She heard out his story about the children’s home, then 
said sadly, “And your mother shed so many tears, 
thinking ‘Who is going to feed my Aspat when I die, who 
will clothe him?’ The world is not without good people.” 

A large round moon saifed out into the sky. The 
steppe grew light again, and shadows cloaked the hills, 
barrows and tombstones, but they were quite unlike the 
shadows cast by the sun. 

Annichah went inside and presently reappeared in a 
herdsman’s outfit—a hat, short jacket and trousers, all 
made of canvas—and with a saddle in her hands. 

“Where are vou off to?” Kongarov asked. 

“I’m going to work.” 

‘When will you be back?” 

“In a week.” ‘ 

She was already iin the saddle. Toiza fussed round the 
horse, seeing whether the girths were drawn tight, the 
horse bridled and the little bag containing food strapped 
to the saddle. That the girl was already a team-leader 
meant little to Toiza. In her eyes she was still a child. 

“You can’t sit still,” Annichah grumbled, ‘that’s why 
your legs ache.”’ 

The offensive inspection over and everything found 
to be in order, Annichah gave Kongarov her hand and 
rode off. 
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Lutonin spent the whole evening over the farm’s 
reports. 

Seven hundred and forty thousand acres of pastures, 
hay meadows and arable. Rich fertile chernozem and 
chestnut soils. Ten big lakes, several streams, numerous 
springs. Side by side with this—a rainless sky, fierce hot 
winds, a sultry summer and freezing cold winters. Good 
harvests were rarer than crop failttres, and the last year 
there had been almost nothing to reap and mow. The 
livestock was underfed and many of the young had 
died off. 

One of the former managers, Golovin, had tried to 
introduce vegetables, poultry and bees, but these had 
either met with or were awaiting the same fate as the 
park. The supply of labour was in a constant state of flux, 
the only steady element being the local Khakasses and 
a few enthusiasts from outside. 

The reports put all this down to natural conditions, 
which made it impossible to raise real grass, cereals, 
vegetables and fruit. And who cared for a life without 
trees, without a blade of grass, without a cucumber or an 
apple! The cattle bred poorly, the workers did not stay, 
and the managers were dismissed for incompetence. 

Year in year out the idea was persistently emphasized 
that the only form of husbandry suitable for the stud 
farm was the raising of horses in herds, since it did not 
require big stocks of fodder. Crop cultivation, cattle 
breeding and sheep farming only entailed losses. 

Lutonin called Zastrekha in and began turning over 
the pages of the last report, most of which were covered 
with marginal notes in red pencil. After a while he 
slapped the covers of the report and said, ‘‘Comrade Za- 
strekha, have you made allowance for everything here? 
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[ mean, does this report represent the true state ol 
affairs?” 

‘In other words, you are hinting that... You are sim- 
ply accusing me of lying and cheating,” Zastrekha said, 
surprised and bewildered. He got up abruptly to leave. 

Lutonin, however, grasped his sleeve. 

“Oh, come, come. I shan’t Iet you go away with that 
suspicion in your mind.” 

They both began speaking at once. Lutonin urged Za- 
strekha to sit down and hear him out calmly. He had no 
intention of making accusations against him, he meant 
something entirely different. Zastrekha, quivering with 
indignation, paid no heed to his words, and tried to 
prove the unfairness of Lutonin’s supposed accusations. 

“I confess to one fault, if vou can call it a fault—and 
that is that I’m not made of iron. All the rest—idleness, 
carelessness, and-worse still, lying-and cheating—I most 
emphatically deny! I worked my hardest, I did all that 
was humanly possible. It’s like fighting a hydra—you 
chop one head off and two others grow in its place. You 
need workers, you need fodder, building materials, you 
have to reap, thresh and deliver—and everything at 
once. And all the time you have to travel about on busi- 
ness. Today, tomorrow, forever travelling and travelling. 
There isn’t a gypsy living who has smashed half as many 
wheels as I have done on this farm.” After a moment’s 
pause he added with malicious vehemence, “And what 
did I get for my trouble?”” Then he sat down, and the 
asperity of his tone softened to one of deep sadness. “I 
kept driving and driving, but achieved nothing. As for 
who’s to blame—whether my ceiling was too low, or 
high as anybody else in my place could have made it— 
judge for yourself!” 

“Come, come, enough of this,’’ Lutonin said conciliat- 
ingly. ‘I’m interested in quite a different thing—have all 
the farm’s resources been tapped?” 
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“Unfortunately, all of them. You can take my word 
for that!” Zastrekha picked up the report and began 
hastily thumbing it, selecting a passage here and there. 
“See this? Look here! These are not just words, they’re 
figures. Hard bare facts! Our livestock needs three thou- 
sand tons of hay a vear, but our meadows yield only 
eighty kilograms per acre. Work out how much ground 
our mowers have to cover! Mind you, that’s in the best 
years. What about the bad ones?’’ He jumped up again 
and feverishly began pacing the room, waving his arms 
and jerking his head like a wooden toy pulled by a string. 
“That’s where you've got to organize things,”—he jabbed 
his finger upwards—“‘up there, where they make the rain. 
But that’s beyond our powers.” 


“There is going to be a frost,’ Toiza said, nodding 
towards the dimmed steamy window. ‘“‘Annichah will 
freeze. I forgot to tell her to put on something warm un- 
derneath that canvas. But she'd be only too glad to run 
about with nothing but a frock on. You'd think she had 
swallowed a panful of hot coals.” 

“She won’t freeze, she’s young. If she does feel cold, 
she’ll dance and warm herself up,’’ said Kongarov. He had 
just returned from the steppe where he had been looking 
for traces of ancient irrigation systems, and was now 
having his supper. 

Toiza poured him out sweet milk fresh from the cow. 

“What have you been doing in Moscow all these 
years?” she asked. To her all distant towns were Moscow. 

“Studying.” 

“All the time? Didn't it make you ill? People say that 
too much learning can kill a man.” 

“It isn’t true” > See oe 

“When my Annichah was studying I was terribly sor- 
ry for her. She ate, and drank, and went to bed with a 
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beok. I used to tell her, ‘Take care of yourself, you will 
have a long time to live after you have finished school.’ 
And she says, ‘Education is not an illness, it does not 
shorten life.’ ” 

“Was she good at school?” 

“She was. They gave her a big paper when she lelt. 
If you like I can show it to you.” 

After Kongarov had had his supper, they went into 
Annichah’s little room. On the wall hung three certifi- 
cates of honour, two issued to Ursanah for long iand mer- 
itorious service, and one to Annichah for finishing the 
seven-grade schcol with excellent marks. 

“She ought to go on with her education,” Kongarov 
said after reading the certificate. 

Toiza was amused. 

“A pupil at her age? She is old enough to marry.” 

“Even married women study, let alone girls. In three 
or four years Annichah can become a zootechnician or an 
agriculturist. If you keep her at home she may blame you 
afterwards. Her father is a celebrity, he’s still working, 
you can afford it. This is*%just the time for her to study.” 

Toiza’s face clouded more and more. It meant that 
Annichah would have to go to town to study. For four 
years. Toiza would have to live the rest of her years in 
separation from her daughter, perhaps die alone without 
ever knowing what would become of her. The very 
thought was unbearable! She knew herself what was best 
for them all, and so long as she lived she would not 
stand for any meddling in the family’s affairs. 

“Don’t you worry about my Annichah!” she interrupt- 
ed Kongarov brusquely. “Study yourself—it’s all very 
well for you, you have no one to cry over you.”’ And she 
hurried out into the kitchen, as though afraid that the 
walls might repeat to someone what she had said. 

Kongarov followed her out. 

“Please don’t go putting ideas into Annichah’s head,” 
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she went on sharply. “It’s easy to part with someone 
you haven’t given birth to and nursed.” 

“I didn't mean anything ...” he muttered, taken 
aback. “I’m only thinking for your good.” 

‘‘A mother knows better what is good.” 

They fell silent. 

The old woman mixed some flour with the leaven, 
which had begun to rise too strongly, then busied herself 
with her knitting. Kongarov, not wishing to drop the sub- 
ject in that abrupt way, waited for her to calm down. At 
last she laid her knitting aside and said, ‘“Enough sulking.” 

“Tm not sulking,” he answered. “I can’t understand 
what made you angry.” 

“I said it to myself: Enough sulking, Toiza. Annichah 
a zootechnician, Annichah an agriculturist—very good. 
But will it be good when Annichah comes home and 
finds no mother, no father?” 

“Why should that happen?” 

“Because we'll be dead.’ 

“You'll live longer than tha.” 

“I’m afraid not. Last winter I felt so poorly I thought 
I would die. If you wish us well, leave Annichah alone. 
People can be happy wilhout learning. I have no learning 
at all, but I can’t complain of having no happiness. Anni- 
chah is my happiness. Don’t take her from me!” 

Later, when they had retired to their respective 
rooms, the old woman could not compose herself for a 
long time. ‘‘An unexpected guest is like a wind—you nev- 
er know how it may blow or what it may bring. I am 
afraid Kongarov will bring trouble to our home.” 


It was night. In the cold moonlit sky the last warm 
dab of sunset had faded. 

Annichah was riding through the steppe to join her 
herds. The Chestnut, who had been trotting along plac- 
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idly, suddenly gave a loud trumpet-like neigh. He was 
answered by a similar loud neigh. He then turned his 
head towards the hills, quickening his pace of his own 
accord. In a sheltered hollow that was now bathed in an 
icy-blue light, grazed a herd of horses. The herdsman 
was riding slowly round the herd. Catching sight ol 
Annichah, he spurred forward to meet her and shouted 
in a high-piiched childish voice, “Who is that?” 

“It's me, Nikolai! Good evening.” The herdsman was 
a young boy named Nikolai Smelyakov. “What's the 
news?” 

“Nothing much. We're going to sleep. What’s the 
news out there?”’ Smelyakov jerked his head in the direc- 
tion whence Annichah had come. 

They rode round the herd, while Annichah retailed the 
news. A new manager had come, and Aspat Kongarov 
and Irten were back. As he listen@éd, Smelyakov kept 
peering into every corner and shadow on ihe broken 
slopes of the hollow. Some of the mares in the herd were 
in foal and those whose tgme was approaching were apt io 
seek seclusion. f 

After three rounds all the mares were bunched to- 
gether in the deepest part of the hollow and began set- 
tlng down to sleep. The old mares and those who 
were nearing foaling time lay down on the ground; the 
others slept standing, with drooping head, one hind leg 
crooked and the whole weight of the croup resting on 
the other. 

One of the mares—the kurtiak*—stood a little apart 
in the same dozing attitude, but at the sound of a sigh 
deeper than usual or the stamp of hoofs, she turned her 
head swiftly and did not lower it until she was satisfied 
that everything was in order. Even in moments of com- 
plete repose her ears kept twitching. 


* Kurtiak—mistress of the herd. 
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A horse's sleep is brief, and within an hour the herd 
was already stirring. The kurtiak stepped to the head of 
the herd and led it out of the stony hollow, which was 
warm for sleeping but bare for grazing in, on to the 
yrassy slopes. Annichah and Smelyakov rode_ behind, 
pecring into every nook and shadow. 

“When the horses have had a good feed, drive them 
up to the Base Camp. They are soon going to break the 
herds up into mare bands. Drive slowly, don’t be in a 
hurry,” Annichah instructed Smelvakov, and rode off in 
search of the other herd. 

There were two herds in Annichah’s team. Having 
directed both of them to the Base Camp, the girl galloped 
there herself. Despite the late hour the Camp was still 
astir, and lights were burning in all the houses, where 
bread was being baked, rusks dried, and clothes, boots 
and harness mend]. It was time to tnansfer the herds 
from the winter to the spring pastures. Many of the 
herdsmen would be going far out and so they were mak- 
ing the necessary preparations, 

In the manager's house shAdows were leaping from 
window to window—someone inside was waving his arms 
and pacing up and down.. Young people were strolling 
down the streets, singing songs:to the accompaniment of 
an accordion. Dogs barked and geese quacked, their 
sleep disturbed by the human hubbub. 

Annichah rode down to the office to find out what was 
going on and whether she was needed there. Besides 
working as leader of ia herdsmen’s team, she constantly 
helped her father. The old man was a hundred times more 
experienced than she, but could barely read and write. 
He was sitting in the office of Oreshkov, the zootechni- 
cian, where the executives of the horse-breeding section 
were drawing up a plan for. splitting the herds up into 
brood mare bands. Upon seeing his daughter, Ursanah 
asked, ‘“‘Is everything in order?”’ 
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“Yes.” 

“Then sit down. You can help me.” 

They proceeded with their work. First Domna Bori- 
sovna read out the characteristics of the stud-horses: 

“Phoenix, a thoroughbred, golden Don horse.’ Then 
followed details of pedigree, exterior points, temper, what 
mares he had banded, quality of offspring, and so on. Or 
“Abakan, new cross-breed, dun Khakass... Never led 
mare bands. Temper insufficiently studied.” 

After that fifteen to twenty brood mares were selected 
for the stallion. This often gave rise to disputes, espe- 
cially when it was a question of young stallions and 
mares whose habits and temper were insufficiently 
known. The.make-up of the mare bands having been de- 
cided, the herdsmen were scleeted, and each band was 
assigned its quota of the farm’s general production plan. 

When all this was done, Domga Borisovna took the 
lists of the mare bands and we see Lutonin. Oresh- 
kov, Ursanah attd Annichah s€t about allotting the 
pasture lands. The pastures varied—some were good in 
the spring, others in gummer,“autumn or winter. The 
horses, too, weregot Atgerent kinds. There were mares 
and stallions, adults and youngsters, year-olds, two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds, all kept in separate herds 
and bands. Planning had to be done for the whole year, 
providing when and where each herd was to pasture, so 
that it had the .eest fodder and watering places, and 
could avoid dangerous clashes and tiring distances. In 
short, it was a pretty problem. Any mistake over a herd 
or band, or even a single horse, and one could never tell 
when the trouble would end. 

In Oreshkov’s office there hung a harge improvised 
map of the stud farm’s lands, split up into numerous 
patches of varying shape and size, showing pastures, hay 
meadows, arable land and waste plots. It was covered 
with a thick network of lines, like railway tracks, which 
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stood for the trails along which the herds and bands 
moved. If there was anv change in the number of horse 
herds this network had to be revised too. 

They spread the map out on the table and examined 
it carefully, gaining a mental picture of thousands of 
horses moving across the hills and valleys of the steppe. 
At last Ursanah said, ‘Daughter, take a pencil!” 

Annichah sat down before the map. Ursanah named 
a herd and ailotted its pasturage for all the four seasons. 
The pencil flew over the map from patch to patch, leaving 
a thin line, for the time being in the rough. After every 
such line Ursanah turned to Oreshkov and said, “‘Right>?”’ 

‘“T suppose so.” 

Sometimes a line would run into a section that was 
already occupied or.into a hay meadow, and then it 
would have to be traced anew. This difficult task finished, 
Annichah went over the dines oe completing the work 
in fair copy. 

“Am I tired today! My gee ‘and arms are like clay,” 
Oreshkov said, lowering his bulk into a chair. 

“Go home, we can finish this now without you,” Ursa- 
nah said. 

“Pll wait and see how it looks comp pleted.” 

Standing behind his daughter, Ursanah admired the 
quick dexterous way she handled the pencil. After the 
Mongol invasion and until the October Revolution the 
Khakasses had no written language, eand when it was 
introduced and a school opened at the stud farm, Ursa 
nah was getting on for sixty. He would have died illit- 
erate but for Annichah. Luckily, she showed great zeal 
in learning and was particularly fond of acting teacher, 
‘and so she passed on to her father some of her attain- 
ments. Hard as they both tried, however, Ursanah still 
found it much easier to lasso and break in wild steppe 
horses than to trace the letters of the alphabet. 

“I’ve finished,” Annichah said, getting up. 
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Oreshkov bent over the map, scanned the lines again 
and said, “Splendid, Annichah! Now I can go to bed 
with an easy mind.” 

“TI have my old woman to thank for giving me a 
daughter in time,’ Ursanah added. “What would I do 
without her?” 

The time when he had kept all the pastures with all 
the herds and their movements in his head unaided by 
any map had long since passed. 

Oreshkov went home and Ursanah went to the lodg- 
ings where he usually stayed when visiting the Base 
Camp. Annichah rode out into the steppe to meet the 
herds which were coming in for remarshalling. The set- 
tlement was now dark and quiet. Only in the manager's 
house a light still burned and shadows flitted across the 
curtains. 


The tea-drinking was drawifle to a close. Lutonin 
pushed away his empty glass and opened the pamphlet 
containing the February decision of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party concerning agriculture. 

“So you consider this decision inapplicable to our 
Stud farm?” he said to Zastrekha. 

“Almost inapplicable. We haven’t the conditions to 
carry it out properly.” Zastrekha asked for the pamphlet, 
and continued, as he turned over the pages, “For 
instance, this section about grass cultivation, irrigation 
and forest belts.... The only acceptable point is grass 
cultivation. But here again you’ve got to bear in mind 
that there are years when even feather-grass—the king of 
our steppes—withers and dies.” 

Lutonin was listening attentively. Domna Borisovna 
glanced impatiently at the clock. She had dropped in 
merely to give Lutonin the lists of the mare bands, but 
the conversation was too serious to be missed. She was 
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afraid Zastrekha would stuff the new manager with his 
theories. Then just try to get rid of them! 

“Surely my big strong man won't fail here like the 
others,’ mused Nina Grigorvevna, ‘‘and turn into a 
grumbler like this Zastrekha?” Her spirits sank at every 
word Zastrekha spoke, and the calmness and apparent 
pleasure with which her husband was listening to him 
astonished her. 

“Irrigation ...” Zastrekha shut his eyes tight and 
shook his head. ‘We have nothing to irrigate with, that’s 
the trouble. The streams are just puddles. If we use the 
lakes we'll lose our watering places.” 

“Where d'vou get that from?”” Domna Borisovna inter- 
rupted him. ““We don’t know what our streams and lakes 
may be good for. We haven’t studied them properly.” 

“What's there to study ...”” Zastrekha sniffed scorn- 
fully. “Our biggest stream is the Bizhé, and geese wade 
it almost without wettygg their feet.” 

“Still, you can’t maWe such a sweeping statement. The 
fact remains that we haven't studied them, we don’t know 
them.”’ She glanced at the clock again. “Goodness me, 
how late it is! Why don’t you drive your guests out?” 

‘And the trees ...’"’ Lutonin reminded Zastrekha. 

“Trees don’t take to this place. They’re unreliable. 
Those we have are dving out. I’ve known many cases 
when trees grow and grow and suddenly begin to wilt. 
Look at the bits of copses which have still survived— 
most of them are just dead-wood.” 

‘And make a special point of looking at the stumps 
sticking about all over those bits of copses,’”” Domna Bo- 
risovna said with a frown. “First they cut down the 
woods, mow them clean, and then it’s—Oh, ah, they’re 
wilting! All that’s left of the woods are skimpy little 
whiskers. Of course, the sun scorches them through and 
through and the hot winds play the devil with them. How 
do you expect them to survive? What trees could survive 
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such exposure? It’s all topsy-turvy with you, Comrade 
Zastrekha—the woods themselves are to blame because 
they are cut down, the park because the goats ate it up.” 

Deciding that she had rendered Zastrekha sufficient- 
ly harmless, Domna Borisovna took her leave. Presently 
he left too. 

When the Lutonins were alone, Nina Grigoryevna 
said, ‘‘A pretty picture?” 

“What picture?” 

“The one Zastrekha has painted.” 

“Yes, he knows how to use the tar-brush. Still I pre- 
fer that to a rosy picture. I’m pleased.” 

“Pleased?” she said in amazement. 

“At least I know all the snags and pitfalls I have to 
look out for. And that’s half the battle.” 

He opened the file Domna Borisovna had brought and 
became immersed in reading. Nina Grigoryevna cleared 
the table, listening to the rumbl@ of the wind and the 
rustle of the shingled roof. Together they were surprising- 
ly like the forest murmurs she had loved since childhood. 
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It was high time the wind should drop, but it went 
on blowing and blowing. At night it abated slightly, 
when the difference in temperature between the moun- 
tains and the steppe grew less, but sprang up again with 
renewed force as soon as the sun rose. 

Lutonin, Domna Borisovna, Irten. Khrunov, the 
tractor team-leader, and Okunchikov, the farming team- 
leader, were watching the tractor at work. It was quiver- 
ing with the stnain. The earth was one huge hard-baked 
mass covering the whole field, and the plough, instead 
of cutting it into even strips, was breaking it up in 
chunks. Clouds of dark-chestnut dust rose all round the 
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tractor, and the wind caught them up in a wild dance, 
swirling them ever higher and higher. A dusty ground 
wind was already tearing over the field, although it had 
only just been turned up. 

“It’s as bad underneath as it is on top,’ said Khru- 
nov, a tall, skinny, glum-looking man in blue overalls, 
breaking a freshly turned clod with his foot. ‘‘There you 
are, just like dry meal. You can’t sow on such clods. And 
if we break them up they'll crumble into dust. A puff of 
wind, and it’s gone.” 

“You must plough deeper,” Lutonin suggested. “Get 
down to the moisture.” 

“You can't. Lower down vou have gravel. If we throw 
that up nothing will grow at all.” 

They went back to the field camp where the manager's 
run-about was waiting for them. Its tyre tracks on the 
dusty road had been cleanly obliterated by the wind in 
less than half an houRy and dust dunes had already be- 
gun to form round it. 

“It’s a hell of a wind,” Lutonin said, addressing the 
workers who had gathered round the car to have a talk 
with the new-arrivals. “Blowing its hardest.” 

“Blowing like mad, must be getting paid for it,” one 
of the workers said. 

“Piece work, too,” another added. 

“Seems to be competing with someone,’ 
cluded. 

They all laughed mirthlessly. 

“D’you know who it’s competing with?” Lutonin said. 
“With you, with us. While we’re dilly-dallying it’s play- 
ing the devil!” He pointed to the dust mounds round the 
wheels. ‘‘Swept up a bucketful in half an hour. And how 
much has it swept off the whole field, and all over Kha- 
kassia! How much will it sweep off in a year! How much 
has it taken already! This is probably not the first time 
it’s blown so hard” = 
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a third con- 
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“Day in day out,” the men clamoured. 

“It’s been blowing for thousands of years. Figure out 
what damage it’s done.” 

“You couldn't do it in vour head. You'd need a spe- 
cial government office.” 

Lutonin picked up a handful of the dust and said to 
Irten, “I wonder what it is? What’s the chemistry of it?” 

‘Fine soil. The most fertile there is.”’ 

“That's the way to work,” Lulonin began sagain. 
“Doesn’t snatch at any old thing, it goes after the main 
thing. Strikes at the root. This wind can teach vou a les- 
son or two!”’ 

The workers exchanged puzzled glances. 

“But it’s a crazy wind,” one of them said. ‘“‘What can 
it teach you?” 

“Who taught people to wrap themselves up in furs? 
The frost did. Then why shouldn't the wind be able to 
leach us something?” 2 
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They went to see the young crops. 

Only the earliest sowings had sprouted, and they 
looked half-starved and were already wilting. 

“How long can they hold out without rain?” Lutonin 
asked. 

“About a fortnight,” Irten answered. “You have to 
sow as early as possible. This is what happens with late 
sowing ...” she turned to a plot that had been recently 
sown. Much of the seed lay exposed on the surface. 
“Don’t think that the seeds weren’t properly worked in. 
Everything was done right. The wind blew the earth off 
and exposed the seeds. On some plots it’s even worse.” 

“It’s bad enough here!” Domna Borisovna exclaimed. 
Working constantly with the horses—she had only re- 
cently been elected Party organizer—there was a good 
deal going on in the fields which she did not know yet. 
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They ascended a knoll where patches of gravel 
showed up on the dark tillage like whitish lichen. Here 
too, there had recently been a sown field, but the wind had 
swept it away, seeds and all. 

Irten led the way up to a nearby barrow. Close to this 
ancient burial mound, which was overgrown with feather- 
grass, stood a fresh little mound, absolutely bare, wiih 
the dust curling over it. The team-leaders, Irten and 
Domna Borisovna, scooped up handfuls from the little 
mound and sifted the earth on their palms. It was mixed 
with wheat grains. 

‘How many do you think there are here?”” Domna Bo- 
risovna said, walking round the mound and offering Lu- 
tonin a handful of the earth. 

Lutonin, his hands clasped behind his back, stared 
out over her head at the dusty murk of the field. 

“Perhaps it’s worth sifting?” she added, raising her 
hand higher. a 

A look of annoyance distorted Lutonin’s calm face. 
He waved his hand with such a violent gesture of despair 
that Domna Borisovna recoiled. 

“Enough of this nonsense! Wanting to lock the door 
when the horse has bolted... .” 

He turned away sharply and strode off, his head 
thrust down and out like an infuriated bull bearing down 
on his adversary. He stopped upon reaching the stony 
patch, nan a scowling eye over it, then shouted ‘back at 
Domna Borisovna over his shoulder, ‘‘Three iares blown 
off. Work it out!” And in the same bull-like fashion, he 
made straight for the car. Suddenly he spun round and 
walked back towards his companions who were hurrying 
after him. When they met, he stopped, wagged a threat- 
ening finger and said, “Dragging a winnower out here, 
sifting a whole mound of earth and smashing the win- 
nower just to save ten pounds of grain.... At the same 
time we scatter hundreds of tons of choice wheat without 
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the slightest hope of raising a crop, crawl over. the 
steppe all the summer with mowers, and afterwards still 
drive the foals and sheep out two hundred miles.... Is 
that what you call farming?” 

“Stepan Prokofyevich, what’s the matter with you?” 
Domna Borisovna cried, gripping the manager’s arm. 
His eves looked fierce, his lips were twisted and ihe veins 
at his temples were swollen. She thought he had a fit 
coming on. He was an ex-serviceman and probably 
wounded, sufiering from shell-shock and nerves. Snc 
began soothingly, as if coaxing a sick person, “Calm 
yourself! Don’t get so excited!” 

“Take the hobbles off, I’m not going to fight.” 

She removed her hands. 

“You're a rash woman,” he said, laughing. “How can 
you grab such a beast?” He showed his big bony hands. 
“Suppose you were not mistaken—that I really was ill 
and had a violent fit?” 

She shut her eyes with a shudder. 

Lutonin nodded towards the reeking field. 

“We plough. We sow. We reap. Work our heads off. 
Compete. Don’t sleep at night. Imagine we're heroes. And 
actually we're wasters, criminals. Sowing the sand. Just 
figure out how much labour is wasted. And how much 
money and seeds thrown away. And what about the wear 
and tear of the machines, the loss of live stock through 
underfeeding and hard driving? Reckon it up, go on! It’s 
awful. A mountain of losses. And you want to pile up 
more? No, enough!”’ He had started rather uncertainly, 
with hesitant pauses between his words as though work- 
ing out some vague thoughts, then more firmly, and con- 
cluded in a tone of finality, “‘No, I’m calling :a stop. I’m 
not going to plough or sow any more.” 

“What will you do then?” Domna Borisovna asked 
“Wait until something starts growing by itself?” 
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“But this is wrong, too!’’ Lutonin said, making a 
sweeping gesture as though to wipe off the whole field. 

“H'm,” thought Domna Borisovna, “seems we've been 
given a lark to catch a kite. At least Zastrekha sowed 
after a fashion.”’ She heaved a painful sigh. 

The leader of the farming team, Okunchikov, an 
elderly puny-looking man, uniformly grey—hair, face, 
clothes and boots—as though he had been rolled in the 
dust, began vigorously clearing his throat, then swiftly 
stepped up to Lutonin with the air of an emboldened 
sparrow. oS. 4 

“We're not responsible for the wind. As for our job, 
we do it pretty well. Can't compare it to last year, 
anyway. Poles apart. Last vear it took us a month and 
a half to do the sowing, and we didn’t get more than 
eighty per cent done. There wasn't a day but we had some 
row or other. One day there was no fuel, the next, no 
seeds. When we did get the fuel, the tractor broke down. 
And this year we're right up with the plan.” 

“And all the same ft’s no good,” Irten remarked. 

‘How? Why? Where?” Okunchikov waxed bolder still. 
“You can’t just sweep everything off the scales. Have a 
look at the plan and the progress reports.” 

Irten said that modern big-scale farming in Khakassia 
was still in its youth—no more than twenty years old. 
Before the revolution only sixty-nine thousand acres had 
been under cultivation. Agrotechnique based on local con- 
ditions was poorly developed, and for the most part 
outside methods were applied. That’s how they were work- 
ing at the stud farm too---by rule of thumb. The sowing 
plan should have been completed, but they were only be- 
ginning it. Khakassia had little rainfall, and what was 
more, it came at the wrong time. Sowing, therefore, had 
to be done as early as possible, while the soil still con- 
tained the autumn and winter moisture. Under the Kha- 
kass sun and winds this moisture swiftly evaporated. The 
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good crops raised at the Experimental Station proved that 
a delay of hours in sowing (let alone days!) sharply af- 
fected the crop yield. How many times the sowing plan 
had been fulfilled and even overfulfilled, yet there was 
not a single sprout—the seeds had not even swelled. A 
plan like that was worse than the scorching wind. 

“We've had it dinned into our ears-—plan, plan, plan! 
And now it seems it’s only fit for the wastepaper basket,” 
Khrunov commented irritablv, then said to Domna Bori- 
sovna, “What are we to do now—-go on scattering the 
seeds or pick them out again?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“A-ah!” Khrunov said with an angry toss of his head. 
“You were the first to go for us always. Instead of ‘Good 
morning’ all you knew was ‘How’s the plan?’ And now 
you're trying to dodge the issue!” 

Crushed by the memory of vears of wasted labour, 
whose fruits had been burnt up by the sun and scattered 
by the winds, the tractor driver glared round at everyone, 
and his: “Hell! We're a bright lot of farmers, we are!”’ 
brought the discussion to a close. 


Lutonin, Domna Borisovna and the two team-leaders 
rode back to the Base Camp to draw up a revised plan 
for the sowing campaign. Irten in the meantime was left 
to supervise the field work. 

“That kid’s cleverer than the old men, it appears,” 
Lutonin said, thumbing through the old plan. 

The praise struck Okunchikov as being offensive to his 
generation and he decided to stand up for it. 

“That's how it should be. Take me, f’rinstance. I didn’t 
know my ABC until I was twenty-five—after the revolu- 
tion. And now they’ve hardly done sucking their thumbs 
when they get a pencil stuck into their hands. If we'd tried 
to raise our heads that much, we’d have been smacked 
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down right away—here, what are you up to, you dirty, 
clumsy lout! But nowadays if you forget about school, 
people come round to your house and remind you, and 
instead of vou paying to learn, they pay you. You couldn't 
stay a fool these days even if you tried to—it wants 
brains. This girl, by the way, hasn’t discovered no partic- 
ular stars—anyone with half an eye can see the things 
she’s discovered.” 

“Then why did vou keep silent when the sowing plan 
was being drafted?’’ Domna Borisovna reproached him. 

“It wouldn't have helped anyways. You and I lopped 
it and shook it down until it wouldn't yield an inch more. 
You see yourself what a crazy climate we've got here. 
Maybe the whole sowing’s got to be squeezed into a week, 
or even a day. But it can't be done—we haven’t the hands 
or the pulling power for it. What’s the use of making all 
this fuss and bother?” 

“Wouldn't it be better to shut your eyes altogether?”’ 
Lutonin said mockingly. ‘Better to see nothing than see 
things your way.” 

“Why d’you all go for me, as if I’m the only one to 
blame? We’re no worse off than others, if it comes to that. 
And no one seems to worry about it. The Party organizer, 
the manager—everyone keeps mum. Why must I go about 
yelling, ‘Help! Fire!’ like :a voice in the wilderness? We're 
no worse off with the sowing than others.” 

“Other people’s troubles are no comfort to us,’’ Luto- 
nin interrupted him. ‘‘There’s no sense in pounding water, 
Tell me better, is there any way of speeding up the 
sowing?” 

“Depends on the ploughing,’’ Okunchikov said, with 

a questioning glance at Khrunov. 

“Don’t put the blame on the other man. Answer for 
yourself!” 

“It wants thinking over. We’ve made it a squeezer as. 
it is.”’ 
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“So I heard, no need to repeat it. Try some more 
squeezing. I want your considerations here tomorrow.” 
Lutonin slapped the desk with the flat of his hand. ‘Here, 
on this desk.” 

He then addressed the same question to Khrunov— 
could the sowing be speeded up or not. 

“Yes, it can,” the latter answered without evasion. The 
nights were moonlit, and just as good for working in as 
the day-time. But other things had to be considered. The 
fields lay scattered—two hundred acres here, two hundred 
there. The workers had to come up to the field camp for 
their meals. It was an hour each way. Time wasted and 
machines standing idle. It was worse still in the outlying 
fields—there the worker was his own cook. While he poked 
about the steppe looking for something to build a fire 
with—tumble-weed, dried dung—then got it going and 
boiled the water, the machine was standing idle. They 
ought to go to work on a different system here. The men 
should have their meals delivered to them on the spot. 
And another oversight—they relied too much on the 
tractor and forgot about the horse. Anyone would think 
the farm had no horses of its own. Horse-drawn imple- 
ments had to be provided too—-ploughs, harrows, seeders. 
When they switched over from the horse to the tractors 
all these implements were scrapped. The storehouse wouid 
have to be ransacked and everything fit for work brought 
out into the fields. 

Lutonin sent Khrunov to the storehouse to look over 
the farming implements that lay buried there, then asked 
Domna Borisovna why Okunchikov had not said anything 
about early sowing. 

“He thinks he’s very clever. He didn’t have the ghost 
of an idea about early sowing until he first heard about 
it from Irten. Coming from that young chit it got his 
goat. ‘How come anyone to get in ahead of me?’ That’s 
him all over. ‘Call that a discovery, why J knew it long 
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ago. He's been nicknamed ‘Same old crow long ago.’ 
That’s all vou can hear from him—'‘I told you so, I knew 
it all along’—-and no ideas of his own.’"” Domna Borisovna 
began to speak about the sowing but tripped over Okun- 
chikov at the very first words and said irritably, ‘““He’s 
a petty good-for-nothing. A real stumbling-block. What- 
ever one does one always has to step over Okunchikov 
first. That ‘we're no worse off than others’ is true enough, 
but to say that no one worries about it except himself 
and the Experimental Station is a lie.” 

As a matter of fact the question of when to sow was 
perhaps nowhere so hotly debated as it was here. Some 
said—sow as early as possible, catch the autumn and 
winter moisture. Others, on the contrary, stood for late 
sowing. There was sense in their argument, too. The early 
spring in Khakassia—April and May—was dry, with 
strong winds, which took away the fine fertile top soil, 
but in June warm calm weather set in and the rains 
began. There had been years when late sowing under 
these June rains yielded rich crops. 

There were quite a few people who rejected the idea 
of raising rain-crops by either early or late sowing. There 
was reason in their argument. Dry farming gave crop 
failures more often than harvests, and there was little 
sense in working two or three years for the sake of a 
single crop. 

And finally, there were people like Zastrekha, who 
rejected even irrigation farming. They had their reasons 
too. Ploughing promoted wind erosion, and _ irrigated 
lands which had been fine pastures before being put to 
the plough, were likely to be converted into desert land. 

The only reliable method of sowing Domna Borisovna 
knew was the irrigation method. But that was ruled out 
since they had no irrigation system. They had missed the 
tirme for early sowing. The only alternative—poor enough. 
—was to carry on the way they had planned or to make 
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an heroic eflort to complete it a week or so earlier. She 
was for sowing earlier, rain or no rain. If it rained, all 
the better. 


Oreshkov came in and reported that the foals had 
returned from the ranges. 

“Many of them lame?” asked Lutonin, remembering 
the drove passing through the town. 

“Yes, there are some.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“Here, outside the settlement. Want to have a look at 
them?” 

“Certainly.” 


Next to the stables were several summer partitioning 
enclosures*, surrounded by picket-fences. Here the horse 
herds were reassembled—formed into mare bands in 
the spring and back again into herds in the autumn; here 
the horses were branded and the grown youngsters 
weaned from the dams. 

The foals were crowded close in the enclosure, outside 
which stood four mounted drovers, waiting to be relieved. 

“Hullo, boys!” Lutonin said, coming up and looking 
them over from head to foot. Their boots and clothes were 
worn ragged and their faces perspiring. “Tired?” 

“A bit,” they answered. 

“We'll let you off soon. When you've had a little rest 
come in and see me.” He wanted to hear the details of 
the trek. Then he asked that the foals should be dispersed. 

One of the drovers began whistling a tune, which 


* Partitioning enclosures—an arrangement of horse enclosures 
of various sizes, starting with one to accommodate a whole herd, 
followed by diminishing ones and ending with a coop for a single 
horse.—Tr. 
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sounded like a bird call. The foals pricked their ears up 
and moved over to the fence, stringing out in a line. 

The drover went on whistling, and the foals prome- 
naded round the circular enclosure. Lutonin, Domna Bori- 
sovna and Oreshkov examined each horse closely. Some 
of them limped, others had bruises, swellings and lack- 
lustre eyes. 

When they had walked round three times, the foals 
were stopped. 

“This trailing costs us pretty dear,’ Lutonin said 
gloomily. “Ten of the foals at least will have to go into 
sick bay.” 

“That’s only part of the story,’’ said Oreshkov, ‘‘nor- 
mally we wean the foals at ten months, but these we took 
from the dams after five months and straightaway drove 
them out some one hundred and fifty miles. After the 
quiet deserted steppe the high road with its lorries, carts, 
pedestrians, shouting and what not. Imagine the alarms 
and terrors these five-month babies must have suffered!”’ 
Oreshkov clutched his head, as though attacked by a 
swarm of wasps. “It’s taken it out of them. I can see ata 
glance that they have lost weight.”’ 

‘“‘Have them measured and weighed.”’ 

Ursanah arrived with a set of herdsmen to relieve the 
drovers. The latter were sent home. The herdsmen began 
to separate the sick foals from the healthy. 

A herdsman went into the enclosure, opened all the 
gates to the various sections and frightened the foals into 
a run. The herd scattered, and in the rush one foal found 
itself imprisoned in the coop. It was measured, examined 
and weighed. In this manner the whole herd was passed 
through the coop. The foals made a poorer showing than 
those who had wintered alt home with the dams. 

Returning from the enclosures, the group stopped on 
the bridge across the little river Bizhé. Domna Borisovna 
gripped the rails. It was dangerous to stand there without 
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support—the wind, blowing in fierce gusts, was likely to 
knock one over. She nodded towards the swirling dust 
that veiled the hills and barrows. 

“And yet the solution to our troubles lies there,” she 
said. “Only there, out in the fields. We'll do nothing in 
the herds, no matter how hard we try.” 

“You still think I don’t want to sow,’ Lutonin said. 
“I just blurted that out on the spur of the moment. To 
have good horses we've got to feed them first. Good horse- 
breeding requires good farming. That doesn’t need prov- 
ing. But I’m not going to sow again on the off-chance.” 

“How then?” 

“I’m too much of a farmer to gamble with three hun- 
dred tons of choice seeds. I’d better feed it to them. There 
must be some way out, either there’—waving towards 
the fields—“or here’’—pointing down to the river. “We 
can’t carry on like this—it’s insufferable. Can you come 
with me tomorrow to the Experimental Station?” 

“T can.” 
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The little motor bowled along at a spanking pace. lt 
was a cool bright morning. The wind had died down 
overnight and the dust had settled. Lutonin glanced from 
side to side and asked Tohpan where the turnings off the 
high road led to, whose lands lay spread taround them, 
and what the green patches were in the distance—sprout- 
ing fields or grass. 

A curving green strip of a darker hue appeared along 
the sky-line on the left. 

- “What is that?” 

“The poplars at the Experimental Station.” 

‘“Haven’t you missed the turning?” — 

".- “There isn’t any. You have to go through’ the town to 
eek there.” 
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“Can't we make straight for the poplars?” 

People at the Experimental Station still remember 
that first visit of the stud farm workers. In the full heat 
of noon, a rickety, canvas-topped car, bespattered with 
mud, suddenly appeared down the main avenue of the 
Experimental Station bordered by Siberian balsam pop- 
lars. It rode at a slow, dignified pace, as though attending 
some solemn ceremony, but the water in its radiator 
gurgled and steam belched from it. The car drew up at 
a crossing of the avenue, and three people crawled out 
of it, vying with their vehicle in muddiness. 

The driver promptly got busy with his motor, Domna 
Borisovna began to clean her coat, and Lutonin went 
over to one of the poplars and bent a branch down. He 
stared at it, smelt it, and fingered the little leaves. 

At that crossing stood the Station office, the din- 
ing-room and a well. Soon a curious group gathered 
round Lutonin, wondering: ‘Where has he come from? 
The man looks as if he’s been living all his life in 1a 
swamp.” 

“What place is this?’’ Lutonin asked. 

“KESIA.” 

“Translate it into Russian!” 

“It is Russian, but we can translate it if you like. 
KESIA stands for Khakass Experimental Station of Irri- 
gated Agriculture.” 

“We've come to the right place then. We can have a 
wash, I suppose.’ 

Someone attempted a joke. 

“Which do you prefer—the wash- ibis or the irriga- 
tion ditch?” 

“Thanks, we've had enough of those ditches today.” 

The visitors were shown into the building. They 
washed themselves, cleaned their clothes as best they 
could, then Lutonin said, “And now let’s get to know each 
other. You’re KESIA, and we're from the stud farm.°’ 
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‘The business manager of the Station directed them 
to Anatoly Semyonovich Drobin, chief research worker, 
who was in the orchard. 

“You'll find him there,” she said. “You can’t miss 
him—he’s a noticeable figure.” 

Domna Borisovna and Lutonin went into the orchard. 
Tohpan remained to tinker with his “rocket,” as he called 
his car. 

They walked down a path running through the middle 
of the orchard. On their right stood apple trees in diago- 
nal rows, on the left, rows of cherry trees and bushes of 
black currant, gooseberry, raspberry and dewberry. Here 
and there stood solitary young oaks, birches and some 
unfamiliar species of trees. 

It was the end of April, and the orchard was in bud. 
Some of the leaves had only just burst from their buds 
and were still crinkly, shot with a tender yellow. 

“An orchard, a real orchard!” Lutonin kept repeating, 
staring round and seeing no end to it. 

Domna Borisovna echoed, ‘Wonderful! It’s hard to 
believe.” 

A balmy breeze floated through the orchard, wafting 
up the scent of black currant, which was particularly fra- 
grant at that season, and of the balsam poplars. 

There were many people about, both on the path and 
in the rows. Some were bedding up the earth round the 
apple trees and bushes, some were planting seedlings out, 
and others were hurrying to their work with spades, hoes 
and rakes. 

Among a group of workers, towering above them all, 
stood a big, grev, bearded old man. He held a long, thick, 
gnarled stick of some dark wood, like a staff, and was 
tracing patterns with it in the dust, explaining something 
to the workers. 

“That’s him,” Lutonin decided. “Good morning, Ana- 
toly Semyonovich!” aie 
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“Good morning,” the old man answered, showing no 
surprise at being recognized. ‘‘Who are you? What can 
I do for you?” 

“We should like to look over vour Station.” 

“What do you want to see? It’s a big place.” 

“Everything. And tell us how you managed all this.” 
Lutonin pointed towards the poplars and the apple trees. 
“Start from the very beginning.” 

“Please find Ivan Titich, my friend, and tell him to 
bring the trap down to the caretaker’s lodge,”’ Drobin 
asked one of the workers. 

“Wery good,” the worker said, and strode off swiftly 
in the direction of the settlement. 

“Start from Adam!” Lutonin repeated. 

“Very well, from Adam be it. Our Adam is quite near.”’ 

They went out to the edge of the orchard. It was 
walled off by rows of tall poplars and maples. Hills, 
broad valleys and burial mounds, covered with short 
bristly grass, as though trimmed with lawn-mowers, 
glimmered bluishly through the trees. Dust eddies swayed 
over them like drunken men, and tufts of tumble-weed, 
driven by the wind, sped along with gigantic strides. It 
was a familiar scene. 

“That is our Adam,” Drobin said. “That was what our 
Station was like fifteen years ago.” 

The trees bordering the orchard ran in two strips 
along the sides of a brimming canal. Drobin suggested 
a stroll down the steppe side of the canal. Here, on the 
outer windward side of the shelter belt, the wind ran 
amock. It attacked the trees furiously, it howled, it roared, 
it flung itself about in gyrating columns, gripped the 
travellers in a powerful bear’s hug, now driving them 
back, now pushing them on with furious buffetings in the 
back, making it impossible to stand still. 

“What a vicious beast ...’’ Lutonin said, catching his 
cap in mid air. 
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“Unfortunately, many people don't yet know how vi- 
cious,’ Drobin said, linking arms with Lutonin and Domna 
Borisovna. In this posture it was easier to battle against 
the wild gusts. “To many people it’s merely a nuisance 
—the dust gets into your eyes and nose, and grits on 
your teeth. But actually it’s 1a calamity. Every gust of 
wind irretrievably carries away a particle of the soil and 
moisture—it robs the fertility of our soil.”’ 

They crossed the canal by way of a small dam and 
returned to the orchard, lying within the protection of 
the forest belt. The orchard stood dreaming peacefully. 
oblivious of the storm that raged without. 


A thick-set middle-aged man with long reddish-grey 
moustaches drove up recklessly on a black stallion har- 
nessed to a trap. He was wearing a canvas suit and high 
rubber waders. 

“The man told me there were three of you, and me the 
fourth. So I thought to myself—that’s a pretty load for 
the horse, we'll have to do without the driver. Between 
the four of us we'll manage the reins somehow. I’ll be 
driver number one.” He pushed his powerful chest out and 
crooked his arms. “How d’you like the cabby?” 

“Frankly, you’d make as good a cabby as you do an 
engineer. You’re built on the right lines and have the 
right voice. We gave you the wrong job,” Drobin said, 
then with a general nod: “Let me introduce you. Our irri- 
gation engineer, Ivan Titich. Water king of Khakassia, 
the unerring eye. Needs no levels. Just screws up his eye 
and says: ‘Go ahead, lead the ditch after me! Don’t worry, 
you can rely on me!’ We’ve checked him dozens of times, 
and he’s never been an inch out. The whole of irrigated 
Khakassia knows him. Where Ivan Titich goes, the water 
follows. He can even take it uphill.” 
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“Oh, come, come ...”” Ivan Titich growled, feeling 
rather embarrassed. 

“And mind you, he has had no special education. He 
came to the Experimental Station as an ordinary work- 
man, and has achieved everything here by sheer talent.” 

“Oh, come off it,” said Ivan Titich, now utterly 
abashed. His naturally ruddy face flushed a deep crim- 
son. ‘I must correct you, though. I’m no longer a water 
king, I'm a tinker. Now my assistant, Misha Kokov, a 
Khakass lad of about twenty—he has an eye, I tell you. 
None of us come up to him!” ; 

Domna Borisovna thought: “How rich life is. Every- 
where people are disputing, vying with each other, every- 
where they have talents and celebrities.” 

They all got into the trap. 

Ivan Titich asked Drobin, “Where do you want to go?” 

“Let’s leave the choice to our visitors.” 

The Station had a diversified system of husbandry— 
fields, vegetable gardens, hot-houses, a dairy farm, a 
poultry farm and an apiary. 

“Let’s see the flelds,’’ said Lutonin, conjuring up a 
vision of vast expanses. Black. Green. In a haze of 
blossoms. Ripe, reaped, rich and poor. Resounding with 
the merry hum of work. Shrouded with snow. Fields, 
fields! What can so thrill the human heart as you, be- 
wailed and belauded fields! 

The trap clattered over the little bridge across the 
irrigation canal. The sound brought Lutonin out of his 
reverie. 

“Here we are,” Ivan Titich said presently. © 

The fields here were quite different. Young forest belts 
and irrigation canals divided them into a multitude of 
small plots. Some of these plots were already green with 
sprouting crops, on others people were busy ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing and watering. Among familiar imple- 
ments they saw strange-looking machines doing some 
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sort of work. The Station, being an experimental institu- 
tion, raised numerous varieties of wheat, oats, barley, 
maize, sugar beets, cucumbers and tomatoes. The methods 
of cultivation were varied—there was late, medium and 
early sowing, sowing in stubble, with and without irri- 
gation. Lutonin was particularly interested as to when 
cereals were sown and how the fields were protected 
against wind erosion. 

Drobin said that on the irrigated lands sowing could 
be done up to June; the summer in Khakassia was a long 
and sunny one, and the crops would have time to grow 
and ripen. In dry farming, the earlicr you sowed the 
better, and woods had to be planted as a wind-break to 
protect the crops. 

“Will a wood grow without watering?” 

“It is growing. Drive down to the dry-farming plot, 
will you, Ivan Titich!” 

This plot stood on the border of the Experimental 
Station. Beyond it, for hundreds of miles, stretched the 
bare steppe, without a single tree growing on it. A shelter 
belt had been planted on the southern side of the plot 
where the dry scorching winds were fiercest. 

They rode down the edge of the wood. 

“The idea that woods cannot grow in the steppe is a 
pernicious delusion,” Drobin said, nodding towards the 
symmetrical rows of young pines and birches. ‘Take this 
Khakassia of ours, for instance. People have been living 
here for thousands of years, and all that time the forests 
have been cut and hacked, trampled down by cattle and 
destroyed by fires. No one has planted a stick—just felling 
and felling.... And yet the forest survives. To say it's 
‘impossible’ is slandering Nature. It’s a malicious inven- 
tion of the ‘wood cutters.’ ’’ The old man’s eyes challenged 
the faces of his companions. Seeing no opponents there, 
he clenched his fists and muttered half to himself,. “For 
thousands.of years thev’ve stripped mother earth.naked,"’ 
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For a while he sat in silence, grim and forbidding. 
Then, with a tenderness in his face and voice all the more 
surprising after his recent outburst, he said: ‘‘Yet if you 
went to it with love instead of an axe, to plant and nurture 
instead of felling—-what magnificent groves would mur- 
mur in this country! What leafy forests!” 

Domna Borisovna asked Ivan Titich to stop. 

“IT want to have a closer look at the woods.” 

“Go on! Look for vourself! They're quite real!” 

She stood among the young pines and birches, compar- 
ing their height with hers. The trees were much the taller. 

“How old are they?” 

“Twelve years.” 

“Sturdy little fellows.” 

“They're doing splendidly, considering the rough time 
they have—the heat, and hot winds, the frosts and bliz- 
zards. They take all the hard blows of the steppe elements 
on themselves, and just look at them,” Drobin said, 
stepping over to the trees. “They’ve outgrown me already. 
And they're helping others too. Grain, vegetables—every- 
thing grows much better next to them.” 

“Don’t you water them at all?” Lutonin asked. 

“Never. A year before we planted the trees we stuck 
twigs over the ground. Some snow drifted round them 
over the winter, and as soon as it melted we planted the 
seedlings in the moist ground. They carried on themselves 
after that. The roots went so deep you could hardly find 
the ends of them. Some winters the ground is bare all 
round, you'd think there hadn’t been any snowfall, but 
here you'll always find a little snowdrift.” 


They rode on. The shelter belt came to an end. 

“Now we'll show you the clover,” Drobin said. ° 

“Clover?” Domna Borisovna said, surprised. She was 
aware that clover did not grow in the gréater part of 
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the Khakass steppelands, although people tried hard to 
make it. “How did you manage that?” 

“It came itself!” 

“Itself?” 

‘Why, yes. We tried sowing it many a time, but 
nothing came of it. It just wouldn’t grow. And suddenly it 
appeared where we never thought of sowing it.” 

The trap drew up at the shelter belt bordering the 
irrigation canal. The green trefoil made a cheerful carpet 
in several places along the banks. 

Domna Borisovna asked where it could have come 
from. Drobin pointed his stick to the south and west. 

“Out there, in the foothills of the Sayan Mountains 
and Kuznetsk Alatau and in the flood-meadow and on 
the islands of the Abakan, clover is quite common. It 
migrated out here.”’ 

“And what a lucky landing it made—just at your 
Station.” 

“It knows where it will be welcomed,” Drobin jested, 
and then began to explain the sudden appearance of the 
capricious newcomer. “Water, the wind, and birds con- 
stantly carry clover seeds into the steppe from the foot- 
hills. Probably billions of them have migrated in this way. 
Billions more have been planted by man, but they all 
perished because of the poor soil and the harsh climate. 
It was only here, within the protection of the forest belt, 
that they first found what they loved. The great migration 
was at last crowned with success.” 

“I’d like to be clear on this point,” Lutonin said. “If 
the seeds came in billions, I take it they appeared every- 
where.” 

“Most assuredly. And more than once. Whole armies 
of them.” 

“And yet they have survived only here?” 

“Clover is a very delicate plant. Practically all grasses 
take to our soil, except clover. We water it and manure 
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it, but it perishes just the same. And here, you see, it came 
itself. The most interesting part about it is that we tried 
sowing it on this very spot ten years ago. It failed then.” 

“It's a miracle,””» Domna Borisovna remarked. 

“The miracle-maker is the forest. It has so altered 
the soil and climate around it—giving shade in the sum- 
mer heat and a snow covering in the winter—that the 
clover needs nothing better. It should begin to blossom 
soon. We're not going to cut it—it’s all going for seed.”’ 
Drobin made her a ceremonial bow. ‘You will receive the 
new Khakassian clover, citizens!” 

“It’s wonderful!” Domna Borisovna exclaimed. ‘The 
first kilogram of seeds is ours.” 

“That depends upon who’s first to bring up water and 
plant woods. Clover won't grow without that, and we 
shan’t give the seeds.” 

“In that case we shan't get anything,’’ Domna Bori- 
sovna said with a rueful sigh. ““We have no irrigation.” 

“IT think it will take to dry land if there’s a forest 
belt near. Snow there will take the place of irrigation. 
The thing is to plant trees. Plant them on the fields, on 
the hay meadows, along the banks of the rivers and lakes, 
along the ravines. If we afforest only a tenth of our 
steppes they will become a paradise.” 


They rode on to inspect the hotbeds, the livestock 
and the apiary. 

After the gutted ruins of war and the weed-ridden 
fields pitted with shell holes and trenches, it was such 
a pleasure to Lutonin to see this charming nook, arranged 
with such loving care by human hands, that his heart did 
not seem big enough to embrace it all. What music the 
bees made at the apiary! How thrilling it was to pass 
one’s hand over the cool, silky carpet of the sprouting 
wheat! And everywhere there was water! In the main 
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conductor it flowed level with the banks, and mumerous 
streams ran through the fields, the vegetable plots and 
the orchards, embracing every tree, babbling in the streets 
and in every yard. 

“T envy you, really I do!” Lutonin said, pointing to 
mirror-like lakes sparkling in the sun across the wood. 
“Are those yours as well?”’ 

Ivan Titich glanced in that direction, then reined in 
the horse sharply and began to swear. 

“May they drown in those lakes! May they be sent 
to kingdom come in wet pants!”’ He turned to Lutonin. 
“You can have all those lakes! I give them to you for 
nothing! That ‘Drought’ is afloat again, Anatoly Semyo- 
novich,” he said to Drobin. ‘‘They’re at it again—wild 
flooding.* We'll have to drive down there.” 

“Obviously,” growled Drobin. 

This flooding by the “Drought” was an_ ill-timed 
nuisance, but one could not very well pass it over. 

That was where Ivan Titich’s driving skill came in 
useful. He acquitted himself admirably. The poor horse 
must have rued the day it was born a quadruped. 

The “Down with Drought” collective farm stood ad- 
jacent to the Experimental Station. Everywhere, except in 
official documents, it was called simply “Drought,” a 
name by which it had been popularly known ever since 
its pre-irrigation days. 

Ivan Titich drove into “Drought” farm and yelled at 
the top of his voice: ‘Chairman! Team-leader!” 

The book-keeper answered the call and said the farm 
chairman was in town, and the team-leader was out 
watering. Ivan Titich expressed the fervid hope that the 
latter would never come back from there, and drove on. 


* “Wild flooding” is a primitive haphazard method of watering 
land, in which the high spots are left dry, and the low-lying parts 
are saturated, causing damage to the crops and sometimes creat- 
ing malarial spots. 
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There was no need to search for the watering spot—it 
gleamed in a large and steadily spreading lake. Two 
men were pottering about by this lake, one of them, 
obviously the waterer, with a spade on his shoulder—the 
hallmark of his profession—the other without a spade, 
what he was doing there it was hard to make out. 

“Shut the water off!” Titich yelled from afar, whipping 
up the horse. “Stop it! Shut it off, you wet devil!” 

‘“What’s up? What are you yelling for?” 

Titich swung the horse round and rode down the 
Wheat field. On drawing level with the waterer he 
snatched the spade out of his hand, jumped out and ran 
round the lake, shouting fresh curses as he ran. Mean- 
while the water flowed incessantly or to the field through 
an admission gap in the side of the canal, and the lake 
spread wider and wider. Titich reached the gap at last, 
but not even he, the water king, could stem the flow. He 
threw spadefuls of earth into the gap, but the water 
washed it awav. At last he succeeded in damming the 
flow. 

He came back all wet, drenchea to the waist with 
water and thence upwards with his own sweat. He threw 
down the spade and began to wipe his face in silence 
with his handkerchief. Everyone thought the matter would 
end there, but Ivan Titich thought otherwise. Mopping 
his face, he beckoned to the waterer and said to him: 
‘Who taught you irrigation?” 

“You did, Uncle Vanya,” the waterer, a beardless 
youth, stammered. “I finished the courses last year.” 

“Have you a graduation certificate?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give it here!’’ 

“It’s at home.”’ 

“Bring it up to the Station tomorrow.” Ivan Titich 
who had been speaking in a low suppressed voice, sud- 
denly began to shout and stamp his feet. “I taught you 
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nothing! You didn’t finish any courses! How many times 
have I told you—‘such water is dead water.’ He spat 
at the lake. ‘‘Dead! It was a held, now it’s muck-land. 
Mosquitoes. Malaria.” 

“Uncle Vanya!... Uncle Vanya!...” the waterer 
stuttered in dismay. “It wasn’t me! The team-leader told 
me to do it!” 

“Your team-leader’s a fool. Don’t listen to him!” 

The other man, the one without the spade, winced. 
Ivan Titich noticed this, and guessed by the man’s neat 
superior-looking air who he was. 

“A-ah! So it was your order. How long have you been 
team-leader? Two days? Well, this day is your last. Bul 
before I kick you out I'll make you lick up all this lake 
first.” 

“You're not the boss here. We have the general 
meeting.” 

“Yes, it’s boss over you, but not over the water. The 
boss over this water is Science. But what's the use of 
talking to you!”’ Titich got back into the trap and turned 
the horse round. His eyes met those of the team-leader 
and the waterer. “You needn’t bring the certificate, I’ll 
come down here myself,” he said to the waterer. ‘And 
you'd better loosen your belt, you're going to lap up all 
this mess,’”’ he said to the team-leader. 

The team-leader went off into a nervous titter. 


Ivan Titich put the horse into a walk, looked round 
at his companions and gave vent to his feelings. 

“The trouble these ‘Drought’ people give me. How 
many times have I dinned it into their heads—this is how 
the watering should be done, this way. How many times 
J’ve taken a spade myself and showed ’em, but it’s no use. 
It’s the same mish-mash all over the region—either they 
put on too much water, or not enough, in one place it’s 
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dry, in another vou can swim; or else they do it at the 
wrong time.” 

“How is that?’ Lutonin asked. 

“Well, vou see, irrigation is a very delicate business. 
It's got to be treated seriously. Few people understand 
that. These places are dry, and rain is like manna from 
the sky. Folks here have got used to the idea that you 
can never have too much water, that it’s good every- 
Where, at all times and in any quantity. You drum and 
beat it into their ears that science proves the contrary— 
that too much of a good thing is bad, that there’s such 
a thing as ‘living’ water and ‘dead’ water, but you just 
can't knock it into their heads. They don’t believe you and 
think to themselves—the more the better. These notions 
are so deep-rooted they'll take a lot of stubbing up.” 

When they rode out into the Station fields again, 
Lutonin observed that he must have. done some damage, 
too, bumping over the canals in his car. 

“You may have done, especially to the banks,” Ivan 
Titich said with alarm. ‘‘Let’s have a look.”’ 

They followed the tracks left by the car. The banks of 
one of the canals were slightly damaged, but not seri- 
ously, and even Ivan Titich treated the matter with good 
humour. 

‘“[ think you’ve come off worse than the canal. That’ll 
teach you to leave it alone next time!” 

“No, I want to come to grips with it. Can’t you ar- 
range something of this sort at our stud farm? We have 
over seven hundred thousand acres going to waste, one 
might say.” 

“We could do with one of those thousands,” Ivan Ti- 
tich said enviously. 

“Seven hundred thousand?” Drobin echoed, then mut- 
tered, shaking his big head, ‘Seven hundred thousand.... 
At a hundred and thirty hundredweights per acre, that 
would give about half a million tons. I’m getting on for 
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sixty and can't stop marvelling at this country of ours 
how rich it is! We mustn't grow old, Ivan Titich, none 
of us.” 

“I’m trying my best not to.” 

“There’s such a lot to do! Seven hundred thousand 
acres at the stud farm alone. A pity we can’t hook that 
treasure up with our canal—it’s too far away and hilly, 
the water won’t run there, not even after Ivan Titich.”’ 

“We have our own rivers,” Lutonin said. 

“Rivers? What rivers?” 

“The Bizhé and the Kamishovka.” 

“Bizhé and Kamishovka--rivers?” Drobin smiled and 
fell silent. 

Lutonin felt small. What an abysmal fool he must look 
with those. rivers of his. 

“We ought to have a look at them, [van Titich,” Dro- 
bin suddenly said. 

“Tf don’t mind. Any time you like.” 


Tohpan put the car into the station garage for re- 
pairs and went into the orchard in search of Lutonin and 
Domna Borisovna. They were no longer there, however. 
Sounds of singing came up from the depths of the 
orchard. Tohpan thought, ‘‘Where there is singing there 
are young people,” and he walked in the direction of 
the sounds. 

Girl gardeners were singing under a _ shed next to 
the caretaker’s lodge. They were sitting in a row. Before 
them lay bundles of long poplar twigs. The girls were 
splitting them into cuttings for planting. 

“What’s this for?” Tohpan asked. 

“For planting.” 

“Will they grow?” He had never planted trees. 

“The main avenue grew out of such cuttings.” 

“Does it take long?” 
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“Ten years. The poplar’s a quick grower. It grows 
more in a vear than a man does all his life.” 

Before long Tohpan was sitting next to the girls. In 
his left hand he held a poplar twig, and with his right 
he swiftly cut it with a curved garden knife. 

When all the bundles lying under the shed had been 
cut up, the cuttings were wrapped in damp bast matting 
to keep the cut fresh, otherwise they would take root 
poorly. Then fresh bundles were brought in. They were 
collected in the autumn, winter and early spring, and 
kept in a cellar to prevent them from drying and coming 
lo life before their time. 

When the girls had prepared enough cuttings they 
went out in pairs to plant them. First they stretched a cord 
along the ground, then one of the girls made holes along 
the line with a dibble, while her partner planted the cut- 
tings in them and pressed the earth down with her foot. 

Tohpan lent a hand at all these processes. 


Once more the little car drove down the main poplar 
avenue at a dignified pace. The visitors were returning 
home. Besides them, the car contained Ivan Titich and his 
assistant Misha Kokov. A cuckoo bade them good-bye. It 
was singing somewhere in the orchard, apparently among 
the apple trees—but one can never tell with that bird. 

“A cuckoo? Here, in the steppe!...’’ Domna_ Bori- 
sovna said incredulously. “D’you hear it, Ivan Titich?”’ 

“T do. We have them here.”’ 

“But it’s a woodland bird.” 

‘It feels quite at home here, why shouldn’t it? It’s 
been living here long enough. We’re expecting the night- 
ingale next.” 

“People say the nightingale doesn’t like Khakassia. 
It doesn't live here.” 

“It will at our place,’ 


said Ivan Titich. 
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Ivan Titich discovered that Misha Kokov had “‘a good 
eye” during a game of knuckle-bones. 

Boys everywhere have their favourite games. With 
some it is tip-cat, with others bat-and-ball, or just “ball.” 
In Khakassia it is knuckle-bones or ‘“‘sheep knuckles.” 
The popularity of this game is no doubt due to the ample 
supply of bone joints, since the steppe dwellers of Kha- 
kassia are great meat eaters. The Khakass starts playing 
knuckle-bones almost as soon as he is out of the cradle. 
When the infant begins to squall his mother, too busy 
to rock or quiet him with lullabies, will fish a smooth 
interesting little bone out of the meat pot and give it to 
him. At first he will suck it, then he will take a fancy to 
it and start playing with it. 

Misha Kokov was a passionate lover of knuckle-bones, 
of which he always had a full rattling pocket. He was an 
excellent player, and at thirteen was considered absolute 
champion of the neighbourhood. 

At that time his father, who had been working on a 
state farm, got a transfer to the Irrigation Farming 
Experimental Station. The Kokovs moved out to their new 
home. They rode all day through the waterless steppe. 
When they reached the Experimental Station, the horse, 
seeing the canal, turned off towards it for a drink. Nearby 
the Station some boys were playing at knuckle-bones. 
Misha went over to them and watched the game. 

“Do you play?” one of the boys asked him. ‘Have 
a go!” 

Misha “had a go’ ’ and won, and then he had another 

“go” and won again. While the horse was drinking, 
nearly all the knuckle-bones passed into Misha’s posses- 
sion. They had to move on, but Misha could not very well 
drop the game in the middle with such heavy winnings, 
so he gave them back to the boys. 
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The locals took a fancy to the new boy. He was a 
master hand and had a sense of fair play. That evening 
they collected their stock of knuckle-bones and called 
for him. Misha beat all the Station’s “experts” at a single 
sitting. 

Success. however, does not always bring joy. So it 
was with Misha—the boys dropped him, and when he 
sought their company just to watch the game they would 
stop playing. thinking he had come to laugh at their 
clumsiness. 

The champion found himself in dismai and seemingly 
hopeless isolation. He tried playing by himself, but found 
it desperately dull; then he tried to bungle it so as to 
fall in line with the others, but that proved to be harder 
than ever; he promised to play a losing game, but that 
kind of sport lacked competitive spirit and interest, and 
appealed to no one. It was an offensive sop. 

Then Misha suggested playing “for love.” 

“We'll play and then everyone will take his knuckle- 
bones back.” 

“Oh, that’s no fun,” the bovs prctested. 

Misha nevertheless persuaded them to try it. His 
argument that ‘people play draughts and chess, but they 
never take the figures they’ve won home with them,” 
carried weight. 

This new way of playing knuckle-bones proved to be 
much more interesting than the old one. For one thing 
it was just as exciting, and ended without heartaches and 
losses; the whole company could play at it, the weaker 
ones learning from the stronger and catching up with 
them. 

One day Ivan Titich strolled up to the boys as they 
were playing. It was Misha’s innings, and he knocked 
out the whole stake at a single throw. 

“Good boy!”’ Ivan Titich said. 
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“That’s nothing to what he can do!” the boys cried, 
proud of their champion. 

The game went on. Small and thin, the youngest- 
looking of the lot, Misha Kokov played with rare skill 
and dexterity, now scattering the whole row like a flock 
of sprightly sparrows, now pecking out one knuckle-bone 
after another. 

That important man, Ivan Titich, who was master 
over all the waters of the Experimental Station, got 
more enthusiastic over the game than the boys them- 
selves. 

“Here, play me this one!” he said, setting out a figure 
which made it almost impossible to knock one bone out 
without touching the rest, and commanding, “This one, 
now that one.” 

Field irrigation requires great accuracy. No wonder 
meliorators have a saying: ‘You can’t fool the water.” 
All the permanent constructions—the canals and con- 
veying channels—are laid after a levelling survey of the 
irrigable area. But apart from these, the irrigation system 
consists of a network of temporary structures, such as 
gravity feed ditches and furrows which are dug anew 
every summer and sometimes for every application of 
water. This network is usually made by the waterer by 
judgment of the eye. If it is badly done the water will 
flood the lower levels and leave the upper levels dry, in 
which case the crop will dry up in some places and be 
over-saturated in others. The first thing required of a 
waterer, therefore, is a good eye. 

Ivan Titich, who had trained many hundreds of water- 
ers in his time, had long observed that they were to be 
sought among those who were skilful at games which 
required a good eye—such as gorodki, knuckle-bones and 
ball games. A good player would make a good waterer. 

Misha knocked out figure after figure without a 
single miss. The boy’s skill impressed Ivan Titich. 
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“Yes, eve and hand.... Remarkable. Never saw any- 
thing like it,” he muttered, and beckoned to Misha. ‘“‘Come 
here, young man! I'll pull your ears. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, beating your pals like that.” 

“But we're only playing for fun!” the boys burst out 
excitedly. 

“Just the same, step over here!” The engineer got a 
big apple out of his pocket and handed it to Misha. 
“There. And here are smaller ones for you boys.” 

Having presented the boys with an apple apiece, he 
told them to take their knuckle-bones home, come back 
with spades, and follow him into the field. 

“I’m going to give you a test.”’ 

“What test, Uncle Vanya?” 

“An eye test.” 

Ivan Titich chose a plot which looked perfectly flat, 
and asked the bovs to point out the lowest spot. At first 
glance the boys decided that it was all level ground. 

“No, it isn’t. Take my word. Look again.” 

The boys looked hard and pointed to different spots. 

‘Now let's check it,” Ivan Titich said. 

He dug away the side of the channel running along 
the edge of the field. The water flowed down the field in a 
winding little rivulet. It skirted one of the spots the boys 
had pointed out, ran into another, but did not stop there 
and flowed on. It stopped and began to spread in a little 
lake over the low-lying spot which Misha had pointed out, 
and thence over the whole plot. 

“Well, my lad, it’s a waterer you are going to be, a 
meliorator,” Ivan Titich said to Misha. “Time you 
dropped playing and started learning seriously. Fancy 
wasting such an eye on games.” 

Ivan Titich began to take Misha with him into the 
fields and cultivated his interest in irrigation. After finish- 
ing the seven-grade school, Misha entered the Reclama- 
tion College, from which he graduated with such good 
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marks, showing such aptitude in practical studies, that 
the Experimental Station invited him to work as assist- 
ant to Ivan Titich. 


When Lutonin returned home, his wife’s first words 
were, “Good heavens, what a sight you are! Have you 
been wallowing in the mud?” 

Lutonin, in fact, was plastered with mud from head 
to foot and generously sprinkled with chestnut dust off 
the Khakass roads. 

“T’ve got as much inside me as outside,” he said, 
bending over the spittoon. 

Seeing some strangers following her husband in, Nina 
Grigoryevna continued, addressing them, “How ever 
could you travel in such disreputable company? Weren't 
you shocked?” She laughed and gave her husband a swift 
kiss. 

“Yes, we do look suspicious characters,” Ivan Titich 
said, examining himself and Kokov. ‘‘Dust is no respecter 
of persons.” 

“Well, my dear...” Lutonin began-—he looked as if 
he were going to say something very important, and, in- 
deed, wanted to say: ‘We shall soon have woods here, 
too, and orchards, cuckoos and nightingales,’’ but he 
thought: “Isn’t it rather too soon to make such promises?”’ 
and said instead, ‘‘Get the bath-house going!” 

The day was far spent and they postponed the inspec- 
tion of the rivers until next morning. 

That evening Nikolai Vasilyevich Chebcdayev, the 
Secretary of the District Party Committee, visited the 
stud farm. He was a thick-set, swarthy Khakass of about 
thirty-five with dark hair and dark eyes, and a slight limp 
—the result of a wound. He wore a grey trench-coat. 

A recent hurricane had caused considerable damage to 
the crops in these parts, laying bare the seeds in some 
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places and sweeping them away in others, and Chebo- 
dayev had come down to ascertain the extent of the dam- 
age. Although the stud farm had not complained, he 
had decided, since he was in the vicinity, to pay them a 
visit. 

Chebodavev had a firm rule: not to wait for people 
to come to him, but to go to them himself. The absence of 
complaints, requests, or news, which some officials re- 
garded as a sien that everything was well, Chebodayev, 
on the contrary, considered alarming, and he would at 
once hasten out to investigate the suspicious silence. He 
spent most of his time in the work-shops and garages, in 
the fields, pastures and threshing barns—the places 
where people worked. 

Chebodayev came to the stud farm with the intention 
of staying there an hour or two to inquire how the sowing 
was progressing and what damage, if any, the hurricane 
had caused. But when he heard that the stud-farm people 
contemplated building an irrigation system and that men 
from the Experimental Station had come down to inspect 
the farm’s water resources, he decided to stay overnight. 

Chebodavev's district was a stock-breeding district 
with small-scale crop farming and had no _ irrigation 
system at all. He had been trying to get his district in- 
cluded in the regional plan for irrigation works, but so 
far without success. Priority was given to the grain- 
growing districts. 

Chebodayev pounced on Ivan Titich and Misha Kokov 
and peppered them with questions, although it was well 
past midnight. He asked them about the different methods 
of irrigation, what effect they had on the crops, and what 
new experiments the Station was undertaking. 

Lutonin let his fancy run wild. If irrigation was pos- 
sible, he would have this ... he would do that.... He 
would shower his steppe with all the blessings that the 
earth could give. 
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They began their inspection with the Bizhé, on whose 
banks the Base Camp lay. It was a swift, but shallow 
stream. Ivan Titich frowned and muttered, “The flow... 
the flow.... You won't swim far with a flow like that.” 

‘It’s a bad year, you know...” Lutonin said, trying 
to stand up for the poor little river. 

“Don't put me off,” Ivan Titich snapped. “Year, 
yvear.... It’s not the first nor the last. I don't know about 
better years, but we'll have plenty worse.” 

He chose the narrowest spot, spanned by an old 
wooden bridge, where the stream flowed from one valley 
into another. 

“We'll have to do some swimming, Misha.” 

They both pulled up their rubber waders and entered 
the water under the bridge. Chebodayev, Lutonin and 
Domna Borisovna followed suit. Ivan Titich eved the 
latter severely. 

“Who asked you? Want to catch a cold?” She was 
wearing rubber top-boots. 

“T won’t go in deep,” she said. 

They examined the marks left by the water and the ice 
drift on the banks and the bridge piles. 

“It’s shoaling,” Ivan Titich growled, pointing to the 
faint time-worn marks of the previous years. “It used to 
rise that high, and now it’s dropped almost three feet.” 

“Why is that?” Lutonin asked. 

“Various reasons. Most likely because the woods have 
been cut down. It wasn’t always so bare here. I remember 
it different. There used to be steppe in the little hollows, 
in the valleys and on the sunny hillsides, but very often 
you came across little woods and scrub on the other side 
of the hills. They kept the snow in. Now it hasn’t anything 
to stick to, and those terrible winds just sweep it out into 
the taiga. Here in the steppe the ravines are the only 
places where it settles, Where do you expect the water to 
come from?” 
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Presently Ivan Titich decided that they had seen 
enough of the river. They all climbed ashore, and stood 
for a long time scanning the valley up-stream and down- 
stream. Ivan Titich’s frown gradually melted away. His 
face relaxed and his voice lost some of its sharpness. 

They inspected the length and breadth of the valley 
over an area of several miles and returned to the bridge. 
A small crowd had gathered there. The news that the 
meliorators had arrived spread swiftly, and everyone 
who was not otherwise engaged hastened down to the 
river. 

‘Are we going to do the talking here, or in the office?” 
Ivan Titich said. 

‘Here. They're interested too, I daresav,’’ Chebodavev 
said with a nod towards the crowd. 

“Yes, ves...’ cries came from the crowd. 

“Well then, farmers, listen!” Ivan Titich gave his 
drooping moustaches an upward twist and his face as- 
sumed a significant expression. “Listen and don’t swoon 
away!” 

‘Are you going to give us a big shock?” Lutonin put 
in anxiously. 

“All depends what you're expecting from us—a lot 
or a little.” 

‘Whatever it is we'll be grateful.”’ 

“Then I'll gladden you. This little stream is no great 
cop, of course...’ he said wryly. “But then the configura- 
tion of the ground is excellent.” 

“Might have been made to measure,” Misha Kokov 
threw in. 

“On the whole, our Khakassia is quite well arranged,” 
Ivan Titich said, his eves travelling slowly and with 
pleasure over the hills and valleys. “High ground for the 
cattle, low ground for the crops. Everything side by side 
and not in each other’s way. Take this little valley, for 
instance—it’s a paradise!” 
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By the bridge, where the stream pierced the ridge of 
hills, the valley was no broader than a street, but above 
and below that point it broadened considerably. Ivan Ti- 
tich pointed to the narrow spot. 

“Cork up that bottle-neck, and you have a pond on 
one side and can start irrigating the other. You need only 
a small dam. The water will keep within its natural 
banks.” 

Everyone became excited. 

“Will it be a big pond?” 

‘How soon can it be done?” 

“What area can be watered?” 

“Misha, let your imagination run loose!” said [van 
Titich. “You’re handier than I am at that kind of thing.” 

Kokov stepped out and said, “Build your dam here, 
next to the bridge.”’ 

“Approximately,” Ivan Titich corrected him. “We'll 
know the exact spot after the proper survey.” 

“Above the dam, of course, there will be a pond.” 

“Will it be a big pond?” Lutonin asked. 

“The survey will tell us that, too.” 

“It won’t be very big, but it will be deep,” Misha 
added. “‘The dam will have a spill-way. You can put up a 
mill, an electric station. A canal will run off from the 
spill-way. It will go in this direction, behind me.” 

Misha Kokov, with a smiling, boyishly mischievous 
face, stayed for some time on one spot, gauging the lay 
of the land now with one swift eye now with the other, 
as if it were a delicate instrument requiring proper adjust- 
ment, and finally set off down-stream between the river 
and the settlement. 

“Wait a minute!” Lutonin shouted. ‘‘What about the 
settlement? You've forgotten it.” 

“It won't go there,” Misha answered without turning 
his head. 

“Why note” 
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“Water isn't a cockroach, it doesn’t climb walls,” 
Ivan Titich answered for Misha. “Why did you build on a 
hill?” 

“Yes, but the dam...’ Lutonin insisted, ‘“‘you could 
raise the water so that it would reach the settlement.” 

“Not with this river. Besides, the configuration of the 
valley won't allow it. Go on, Misha! That’s right,” Ivan 
Titich said, approving the direction his assistant was 
taking. 

Misha walked on and on, and behind him, controlling 
his route, came Ivan Titich, followed by Chebodayev, Lu- 
tonin, Domna Borisovna and the rest. 

“Where's he going?’ Lutonin said worriedly, seeing 
that Misha was leading the imaginary canal ever farther 
and farther away from the settlement. 

“That's right, that’s right!" Ivan Titich kept shouting 
from time to time. 

Misha stopped almost a mile away from the settle- 
ment. Before him lay a broad flat-bottomed hollow. 

“Here you can lay out your fields, orchards, vegetable 
gardens, whatever you like,” Misha said, pointing to the 
depression. 

“Big ones?” 

“Eight or nine hundred acres, perhaps a thousand.” 

“A thousand?” Lutonin repeated incredulously. He 
had not expected half as much. 

But Misha nodded. 

“At this rate we'll scrape together a basin as big as 
the Volga’s!”’ Lutonin exclaimed. “‘“A thousand here. And 
as much again on the Kamishovka, not to mention the 
other little streams.... There must be a spring some- 
where here now running to waste that could irrigate 
twenty or thirty acres, I daresay. Could it?” 

“Quite a small spring could do that. You'd be sur- 
prised what a stubborn tireless thing water is,” answered 
Ivan Titich. 
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“Thirty acres would make a fine orchard.” 

“Look at the number of springs we have ...” and 
everyone began naming them. 

“You folks are greedy, I see, and hard to please,” 
Ivan Titich said with a chuckle. “You had nothing, and 
now you want everything. Well, well, good luck to you! 
That kind of greed suits us.” 

They turned back towards the Base Camp. More pco- 
ple were gathered on the bridge. They stopped Kokov and 
begged him to go over the ground with them again. 
‘We're interested, too.” 

Kokov repeated the trip. 


The Kamishovka flows between high banks amidst a 
chaotic jumble of hills, making numerous twists and 
loops. The places where it was intended to run the water 
out lay across the hills. It was no easy matter to deter- 
mine the best bend for making the dam and the pond, 
and where to dig the canal. A heated argument on this 
point arose between Ivan Titich and Misha, who had 
hitherto been working in full accord. Ivan Titich argued 
that the pond should be made at the lower bend, with 
the canal skirting the hills. Misha stood for the pond 
being made on the uppermost bend with the canal run- 
ning straight. This would cheapen the cost. 

“You’re on the wrong track, Misha,” Ivan Titich 
remonstrated with his assistant. 

“T’m not. It’s you who are on the wrong track,” 
Misha protested ‘Your canal is twice as long as mine.” 

“But then it’s practicable, while yours is just guess- 
work.” Ivan Titich fluttered his hands over Misha’s head 
and added, “Just a pleasant fancy. You’ve made a bad 
shot, my boy. The water won't go here.” 

“Oh yes it willl” 

“Where will it go?” Ivan Titich snorted. 
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“After me.” Misha said confidently. “Let's take 
another stroll.” 

They were standing at the upper bend where Misha 
proposed starting the canal. Next to them, taking no part 
in the argument, stood Chebodayev, Lutonin, Domna Bo- 
risovna, Tohpan and a worker. 

‘Come along then, if vou don’t want to give in,” 
agreed Ivan Titich. 

Kokov set off, rounding one of the hills, followed byian 
assistant carrying a bundle of white pegs under his arm, 
Ivan Titich and the others. From time to time Misha, with- 
out stopping or turning round, shouted out, “Mark it off!” 

The worker drove a peg into the ground in his tracks. 

While they were skirting the first hill, Ivan Titich 
nodded his head, muttering, “Quite right. Yes.” 

When they were half round the hill-side, Misha moved 
over to another hill which jutted laterally on to the first 
one. 

“Oh, I see ...” Ivan Titich said in surprise. “But it 
isn't reliable. This shoulder is too narrow, the water will 
wash it away.” 

“We'll pipe it up here,” Misha said. 

Walking across the slope of the second hill he came 
out to a gorge which led straight into the hollow that 
was to be irrigated. A strong wind blew, driving up a 
brown dust from the hollow. The bare stony walls of the 
gorge. lined with smooth flag-stones, sparkled dazzlingly 
in the sun. What with this glare and the dusty whirl- 
winds the place looked hazy and confusing. 

Ivan Titich and the others were certain that Misha 
was going uphill and not downhill as the water required. 
Coming out into the hollow, Misha stopped. 

“That’s the direction,” he said. 

“It won't go that way,” Ivan Titich said, and even 
stamped his foot with annoyance. “You were misled in 
the gorge. The light there is tricky.” 
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“It is. But it misled you, not me.” 

To prove this to Ivan Titich, Misha sugyvested gotig 
back the same way and viewing the gorge from the other 
side. They no sooner entered it than the former impres- 
sion of going uphill returned to them again. 

“So I was deceived? Well, I never! That’s one on me!” 
Ivan Titich muttered, following in Misha’s tracks and 
giving his drooping moustaches a twist every now and 
then. 

They followed the route back all the way. 

“Well?” Misha said, turning to his flustered teacher. 

“T believe you are right,” the latter said, and fell to 
cursing the deceptive light. “It’s that treacherous light! 
Confound it! Whichever way you go you seem to be 
going uphill.” 

Lutonin asked him how much the Kamishovka couid 
irrigate. 

‘About the same as the Bizhé.” 

‘‘And meadows?” 

‘Depends on what kind. Natural meadows—probably 
four or five times more than ploughland. If you gave 
these meadows a single irrigation ihe grass would shoot 
up thick and strong, no scythe would be able to cut it. A 
sure sixty if not seventy hundredweights of hay per acre.” 

“That's a find!’ Lutonin exclaimed, surveying every- 
one with sparkling eves. 

“Y-e-s ..."" Chebodayev said vaguely, shaking his 
head. “A find.... I’m not sure whether we should be glad 
or sad about it. The stud farm’s been in existence twenty 
years, and this find has been staring us in the face all 
the time. But we never noticed it till now. Mind you don’t 
lose it again. Roll your sleeves up.” He illustrated thie 
remark by pulling his sleeve up to the elbow. “And get 
to work in earnest! Tackle the job thoroughly this time!” 

The car rolled along the bank of the Bizhé. Cheboda- 
yev, who was leaving the stud farm, gazed thoughtfully 
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al the stream. To think that this trickle, with the bottom- 
sand showing everywhere, was capable of irrigating a 
thousand acres! The district had a dozen such streams, 
some of them bigger than this. | 

Chebodayvev, who was a native of these parts, knew 
the rivers of his district fairly well, and now, comparing 
them to the Bizhé, he thought: “Ill have to have another 
look at them al once. See what they are fit for in the way 
of irrigation. And put them to work, all of them!” 

In his imagination he saw, not the monotonous steppe 
valleys floating past. but sky-blue ponds, wheat, oat, 
potato and other fields, blessoming orchards. 
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The brood mare herds began arriving at the enclo- 
sures. Three tamed mares from the work stock were driven 
up, but they were kept apart and not allowed to join the 
herds. 

Ursanah, who was meeting the herds, sent a messen- 
ger to Lutonin and Domna Borisovna saying that every- 
thing was ready, waiting for them. Lutonin rode out on a 
red-brown stallion—Condor, which he had chosen for his 
saddle horse on Oreshkov’s advice. The zootechnician 
had found common characteristics in horse and rider— 
they were both powerful and muscular, with a firm tread, 
and it tickled his fancy to think how well the two were 
matched. 

Zastrekha joined Lutonin on the way. He was a great 
lover of horseflesh, and the more wild and uncurbed a 
horse was, the more he liked it. The horsemen drew rein 
at Domna Borisovna’s house. She waved to them and. 
shouted, ‘Don’t wait for me, Pll walk down!” 

She had learned to ride a horse during her work at 
the stud farm, but was not fond of it. She had difficulty 
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in getting into the saddle, and her back and legs ached, 
but what she disliked most of all was that one could not 
have a long quiet talk with anyone—saddle horses were 
impatient, they kept jerking the reins and shufiling 
about. 

“You can walk with us, we're not going to gallop 
down,” Lutonin cried back. 

She came out and took hold of his stirrup. It was a 
habit of hers, when speaking to a person, to take hold of 
his hand or arm. 

‘“Let’s toddle along,” she said, averting her face from 
the dusty whirlwind. “Blowing again. Last night it was 
so lovely and quiet. You get surprising changes here in 
the spring. A night frost, over eighty degrees in the shade 
in the daytime, and suddenly, right in the middle of a 
calm spell, a hurricane. The spring here's like autumn. 
Autumn, on the other hand, is soft, warm, with suniiy 
weather, everything green, like in spring.” 

“It can play nasty tricks, too,” Zastrekha remarked. 
“The whole of November last year was windy and dusty. 
Everybody went about spitting dirt.” 

“November is a winter month, and you expect it to 
be a bit cheerless in winter.” 

“That’s just it--a bit,” Zastrekha growled. 

“Is it as bad as that?’ Lutonin asked Domna Bori- 
sovna. 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“We have a lot of sunshine here. It’s sunny all the 
year round.” 

“And not a single dull day?’ Lutonin said in a tone 
of disbelief. 

“It’s hardly ever cloudy all day. The weather's bound 
to clear up, at least for a short spell. We have a fine sky 
here, ever so high.” She looked up. “When you look at 
it you feel as if you’ve gained stature yourself.’ A gust 
of wind made her take a firmer grip on the stirrup to 
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keep her balance. “Everything here is lusty—wind, heat 
and frost. When things begin to grow and blossom, tlie 
world changes every day. And then you have these 
magniticent spaces—elbow room for a giant. I’ve got 
used to it, I like it,” she wound up. 

Oreshkov, in his light-grey dust-coat, which he rarely 
discarded, met them at the paddocks. Then Ursanah rode 
up. “We're starting,’ he said, and waved his cap to the 
herdsman. “Careful, take it calmly.” 

Although the brood mares were considered domesticat- 
ed animals with names and pedigree recorded in various 
books, although they kept company with pure-blooded 
stud-horses and had a good deal of that noble blood in 
their own veins, they lived after the ancient ways, which 
horses followed before the intervention of man. They 
were born and lived in the open, knowing neither the 
stall nor the bridle. They had dangerous, vicious tem- 
pers. Ursanah did not only have this in mind when he 
warned the herdsmen. Many of the mares were in foal, 
and it was bad for them to be frightened and driven 
about. 

Two herdsmen began to creep up to a mare, which 
was browsing a little to one side of the herd, from dif- 
ferent directions. Busy with the grass, she did not notice 
the manoeuvre at first, but when she did, she tossed her 
head up, snorted and made a dash towards the herd. One 
of the herdsmen barred her path with the body of his 
horse. She wheeled, but ran into the other herdsman. The 
mare reared and plunged, spun round, neighed, snorted 
and snapped her teeth, but she was steadily pushed back 
towards the two tame mares, who were browsing peace- 
fully nearby. In their company she gradually calmed 
down. 

One by one, four other mares were cut out of the 
herd in this fashion. Horses are usually reluctant to leave 
the herd. One mare in particular, Distinctive, gave a 
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good deal of trouble. She was a beautiful three-year-old, 
a whole-coloured black, like a ripe, black bird-cherry. 
Young horses, both colts and fillies, usually go in pairs. 
The friends graze side by side, play together and scratch 
one another. It is well when this friendship fits in with 
human plans. In the case of Distinctive it did not. Her- 
self a clean-limbed, graceful, swift, mettlesome animal 
with a lean head set on a supple arched neck, she had 
chosen for her friend an ungainly mare with a short neck 
and heavy head. It was decided to separate them, Dis- 
tinctive to be joined to Phoenix’s mare band for the 
purpose of perpetuating the strain, and her friend placed 
with a stud-horse of a different conformation to correct 
her deficiencies in the breed. 

When the herdsmen stealthily approached her, Dis- 
tinctive darted away from her friend, but flew back 
again at the sound of her voice, striking the herdsman’s 
horse with her breast and pushing it aside. The herdsmen 
tried to frighten her away by shouting and cracking their 
whips, but she only huddled all the closer to her friend. 
The rushes and shouting of the herdsmen excited the 
horses. 

Borgoyakov, a young herdsman with a scarred face, 
came galloping up to Ursanah, hot and panting with fa- 
tigue. He grimaced, revealing a row of false teeth, and 
said in ia guttural voice, ‘‘Let’s leave them for the last, 
damn them.” He reasoned that there would be more room 
when the herd had been divided up in mare bands and 
driven into the enclosures, and it would be easier to sep- 
arate the stubborn friends. 

“She will damn you afterwards, and knock those new 
teeth of yours out again!” Ursanah said sharply. It was 
his strict rule, when a horse became unmanageable, to 
break it immediately, to knock the nonsense out of it and 
teach it that a man was not to be fooled with. If you did 
not do that the horse, growing bolder, would bring its 
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hoofs and teeth into play. “Get your lasso ready!” he 
commanded. 

“Which one should we catch?” the herdsman asked. 

“Distinctive.” 

It made no difference for the sorting out, but for 
training purposes the recalcitrant had to be taught a 
lesson. 

When Borgoyakov was out of hearing, Lutonin asked 
Ursanah how the lad had got his injuries. 

“A wild horse gave him a hoof kiss,” the old man 
said, shaking his head. “It was terrible. All his teeth 
were smashed and his face was knocked sideways. He 
couldn't even say ‘Mamma.’ Lay in hospital all the sum- 
mer.” 

The two friends were driven out of the herd into the 
open steppe. Borgoyakov got a lasso ready. At the sight 
of this horrible thing, which stirred unpleasant memories 
of branding time, when they were almost strangled, then 
tormented with red-hot irons, the mares forgot all about 
friendship and sprang apart. Safety lay among the herd. 
One of them made a dash for the herd, while Distinctive 
rushed towards the hand of mares, which was just what 
the herdsmen wanted. They had no need to use the lasso. 

“Ah ... you hell-cat. So this is what you don’t like!” 
Borgoyakov shouted after the mare. 


When the band of mares was formed, the work mares 
were led out and the rest were driven into the enclosures. 
The horses, anxious to return to the herd, filed round the 
fence, seeking a. way out. Ursanah went into the enclo- 
sure, taking care not to startle the mares—they would 
then bunch together and he would not be able to examine 
them for bruises and lameness. 

Oreshkov was telling Lutonin about the band—the 
number of mares in it, pedigree, the principle on which 
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they had been selected, and the progeny that was expect- 
ed of them. Lutonin, while listening to him, closely stud- 
ied the mares, who kept walking round and round the 
enclosure. When Oreshkov fell silent Lutonin remarked, 
“T have nothing to say against vour plans and hopes -- 
they're good. But the horses are a bit scragey.” 

“What do vou expect, living all the winter on what 
they could find under the snow. Even now it’s no better.” 
Oreshkov said, jabbing an angry finger at the ground, 
where the stunted spikelets of voung grass barely showed 
among the previous vear's withered growth. “You can 
hardly get a pinch at that! I've got more growth on my 
bald head.” 

“The horses won't fulfil vour plan expectations on the 
feed they get.” 

“That’s what generally happens. Last vear the stud 
farm didn’t fulfil its plan. Our hopes this vear are none 
too bright either.” 

“No need to cross your bridges before you come iv 
them, Pavel Mironovich,” Zastrekha said. “Don’t scare 
Comrade Lutonin.” 

“On the contrary, tell me the worst,” Lutonin said, 
contracting his dark bushy brows, as though he intend- 
ed frightening someone himself. ‘Fire all your guns, 
loose all your wild beasts. I'll face it, somehow. Ii’s 
worse when you get it from ambush. Go on, Pavel Miro- 
novich!”’ 

“If we don’t get any more rain this year the look- 
out is pretty dismal for the summer, leave alone the 
winter.” 

“It’s marvellous the way they stand it!’ Lutonin ex- 
claimed. 

“They’re not so bad, are they?” Oreshkov said in a 
pleased tone. 

“After what they’ve been through,” Lutonin said with 
an angry gesture. “Heat. And cold. And hunger. As for 
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the care they get, fnankly speaking— 
qtestioninely iat Oreshkov. 

“Yes, it's not much to speak of,’ replied the zootech- 
nician. “Just a lot of shouting and driving, and that’s 
about all.” 

“Other horses would have been hanging on the 
ropes,’ Lutonin went on, “‘but these are frisky and full of 
vim. Well, we'll see.... I say, Domna Borisovna, this is 
a shame, us sitting in saddles while you foot it like a 
poor wanderer. Here, take my place!” he said, swinging 
his leg over to jump down. 

“Stay where you are!” she said, waving him back. 
“Pll have a rest soon over there.” She pointed to a 
trailer cabin of the kind in which herdsmen, tractor- 
drivers, mowers and reapers usually live when work- 
ing in outlying places. 

The cabin was drawn up here as a rallying point for 
the herdsmen during their work at the enclosures. 

Two more mare bands were made up. 

“How do you find these?” Oreshkov asked. 

“They're daisies. Given real food, they’d—’’ Lutonin 
clenched his fists, as though holding in a fiery racer. 
“Clover is what they need, clover.” 

‘The horses are not really as bad as all that,” Zas- 
trekha said. ‘“You-.mustn’t forget they’re herd horses— 
leanness and lightness is a good quality in them.” 

“They leave nothing to be desired—is that what you 
mean?” 

“They could be better, of course.” 

“That’s just it—they could, but they’re not.” 

Zastrekha took this as a rebuke and decided that 
Lutonin intended to throw the blame on him. When he 
got into a tight corner he would start yelling, Zastrekha 
didn’t provide fodder for the stud farm, he starved the 
herds. He did this, he did that. ‘“He’s trying to find fault, 
so's to clear himself afterwards. Knows what he’s about.” 


He glanced 
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Actually, Lutonin had no such thoughts. His purpose, 
if he had one, was quite harmless—to delve deeper into 
Zastrekha’s shrewd and subtle mind and glean something 
useful there for himself. 


They returned to the first enclosure and dismounted. 
Presently Ursanah, who had finished selecting the last 
mare bands, joined them with the team of herdsmen. 

“We are ready,” he said, stroking his beard. ‘‘Give 
us your stud-horses.”’ 

“This is a youth team, I see,” Lutonin said, looking 
at the young faces, which were still flushed alter their 
exciting and dangerous work. 

“All our teams are youth teams,” Oreshkov said. “If 
we started setting up special teams we'd have to single 
out the old men. And that wouldn’t look very nice—a sort 
of disability team.” 

Lutonin beckoned to the herdsmen to ride up closer. 

“Let’s get to know each other, boys! Who's your 
team-leader?”’ 

Annichah rode forward. 

“Ah, it’s you.” Among all those youthful, sun-tanned 
faces Lutonin had not been able to recognize Annichah 
who, like the rest of the team, was dressed in herdsman’s 
outfit. ‘We know each other already,” he said, giving her 
his hand. ‘And who’s the chief herdsman?” 

Borgoyakov rode out. 

“How long have you been on this job?” 

“Four years. I was a big boy when I started— 
thirteen.” 

“Why, is there anyone who started earlier?” 

“Nikolai Smelyakov started when he was ten,” Bor- 

oyakov said. 

“Eleven,” Smelyakov corrected him. “I had two weeks 
to go to eleven.” 
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He was a youngster with a striking face, which looked 
as if it had been made up for the stage. His skin was 
tanned to a deep brown, almost black colour, and his 
eyebrows stood out like two dazzling white strips. 

He was fifteen now. He did not look it in height and 
physique, but when he shock hands with him Lutonin felt 
a hearty masculine grip—herdsmen have strong tena- 
cious hands, like hammer-smiths—and saw mature 
gravily in his bright boyish eyes. 

‘Two weeks short means you were only ten. No cheat- 
ing!’ Lutonin said with mock severity. ‘“‘How did you 
climb inlo the saddle?” 

“The saddle?” A faint smile, which was at once sad, 
amused and shy, flitted across the boy’s face. ‘By my- 
self, of course. There’s no one to give you a lift in the 
steppe.” 

“And out of it?” 

“Tell him how you travelled in and out of the sad- 
dle!” the.herdsmen clamoured. 

“T wasn't the only one,” Smelyakov said in a gruff 
old man’s tone. ‘‘You’re only too glad to make a goat of 
a fellow. Why don’t vou tell about vourselves.”’ 

‘Whatever you say goes for all of us. We've all taken 
that ride,” the herdsmen insisted. 

The lad shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly, scowled 
at his importunate mates and glanced at Lutonin with 
an expression that seemed to say, “What a plaguy lot 
they are. As if it can interest anybody.” Nevertheless he 
told the story. ‘‘When the men went to the war, the farm 
Started taking on as herdsmen just anybody who came 
along—boys and girls. I went, too. Ursanah says to me, 
‘Here is a horse. Saddle it.’ It was a great big gelding. 
I could only lift the saddle up to its belly. Couldn’t reach 
any higher, hard as [| tried. They saddled it for me. I 
scrambled up, and the horse looked round at me, wonder- 
ing, now what the devil is that—a flv? He used to carry 
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a huge man. Somehow I managed to get into the saddle. 
And then that gelding got hold of my pants and whisked 
me off.” 

“You or the pants?” inquired a mocking voice. 

‘‘Me, inside the pants. I landed on my ear.” 

‘He whisked off half my pants,” the same voice said. 
“Tore them apart. I sat in the saddle with one leg in 
pants and the other bare up to the knec. They tried that 
geiding on me first.” 

“How’s that? Was he vicious?” Lutonin asked. 

“No, he was just used to one man. We've got lots of 
horses like that. Anyway, I climbed into the saddle 
again,’ Smelyakov resumed with the same “there’s-noth- 
ing-interesting-in-this” expression, ‘and the gelding 
whisked me off again. It was up-and-down, up-and-down. 
Then Ursanah had the mare Mamma _ saddled. ‘If vou 
can’t stay on that one’s back,’ he says, ‘then ride a 
broomstick.’ I got on to the mare’s back. She gave me a 
serious kind of look, like the gelding—‘Hullo, what's this, 
where does it come from?’ But I started wheedling her, 
‘Mamma, Mummy, don’t touch me.’ She didn’t. We 
started going. Ursanah walked alongside, trying to cheer 
me up—now, don’t be afraid, in the saddle no one’s a 
little man, everyone’s big and tall. He said something 
else like that, then dropped behind, and I rode off. I’ve 
been herding ever since. That’s all.” 

Smelyakov was sitting a light-grey slender-legged 
aid very active mare, who kept glancing warily at Luto- 
nin all the time. 

“Is this Mamma?” he asked, reaching out his hand to 
pat the mare. 

Smelyakov swiftly pushed his hand aside. 

“Be careful, Comrade Manager!” 

“Why?” Lutonin said in surprise. 

“She may kick you. Mamma’s very strict. She won’t 
let anybody else touch her except me.” 
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The herdsmen rode off to have their dinner. 

‘It isn’t a hundred yards, but they'll never walk it. 
Funny people,” Zastrekha grumbled. 

“Who do you mean?” Lutonin asked. 

“Our young folks.” Zastrekha jerked his head towards 
the galloping herdsmen. “Once they're in the saddle they 
forget their own mothers. Never doff their caps, or say to 
a pedestrian, ‘Here, let’s carry your luggage.’ All they 
know is to whip up their horses.” 

“They're not all like that,” Oreshkov protested. “You 
can't judge them all by their caps.... The eldest, Bor- 
goyakov, say, is thirteen, the youngest, Smelyakov, ten. 
And we send that pair out to the herd. It’s a thing you've 
got to see. You didn’t see it, you arrived when these, 
when ...” Oreshkov grew breathless with agitation. 
‘When these nippers were already first-class horsemen. 
But I did. I worked with those nippers all through the 
war. Did vou hear what Smelyakov said?”—he turned 
from Zastrekha to Lutonin and back again. ‘‘They put 
him into the saddle, patted him on the head and packed 
him off to the steppe. Our only hope was the mare, she 
was an intelligent animal and would take charge of 
things herself. Out there in the steppe you had raging 
blizzards, howling wolves, a stampedy herd, and there, 
all alone in the night, a boy like Nikolai. Somewhere, 
way out across the hills, ten miles off, was another Ni- 
kolai. Find him if you can!” 

“Oh, and the scrapes they got into!’’ Oreshkov went 
on. “This same Nikolai was given a herd of yearling 
colts. Of all the horses the yearlings, | should say, are 
the most troublesome for a herdsman. They're as curious 
as cats, poke their noses into every hole. And silly!—the 
sight of a mouse will scare them out of their wits, and 
when they see a wolf they run up to it. The grass was 
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thick. After a good teed the colts got frisky and started 
to chase each other about. Before Nikolai realized it, the 
whole herd, two hundred colts, had scattered two hun- 
dred ways. The farthest was a bare speck. Nikolai went 
after them. When he got near he saw a tail waving over 
the grass, a long bushy tail, reddish and streaky like a 
fox’s. It kept bobbing up and disappearing, moving away 
farther and farther each time; you couldn't tell whether 
it was running away or luring you on. One of the colts 
was going after the tail. Nikolai got interested, too, and 
he went after the colt, in no hurry to head it off. The mare 
snorted and showed signs of alarm, but Nikolai was too 
interested in that tail to take much notice of her. Sud- 
denly the beast that tail belonged to showed up—a husky 
wolf, as large as life, and next to it another. They sprang 
at the colt, one on each side, and started driving it. Ni- 
kolai’s mare was wolf-wise—her last rider had been a 
wolf hunter, a keen sportsman; he always used to lasso 
the wolf—never used a gun. The excitement of the chase 
got into her blood and she went off at full blast. 

“I just happened to be making a round of the herds. 
Suddeniy I hear someone yelling like a hog in a high 
wind, but I couldn’t make out what it was. And then I 
got the whole picture. There it was, the colt galloping 
along in front, behind it two big wolves, then the grey 
mare, streaking along almost flat with the ground, all 
but treading on the wolves’ tails, and in the saddle, 
bouncing like a parched pea, was Nikolai, yelling at the 
top of his voice. Some herdsmen turned up just then. They 
shot down one wolf, and the other angled off. 

“‘What were you yelling for?’ I says to Nikolai. ‘I 
was scared. Wolves.’ ‘But they weren't chasing you,’ I 
says. ‘Just the same, I got a fright.’ 

“I assured him there was nothing to be afraid of, a 
wolf wasn’t dangerous to a man, but I was all of a dither 
myself. The memory of that frenzied mare whizzing 
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along like a streak of smoke with that kid bouncing in 
(he saddle gave me the shivers.” Oreshkov paused for 
breath. “And you think Borgoyakov got in the way of 
the hoof for a lark? He tried to part fighting stallions. 
The boys were on duly with the herds twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, came home chilled to the marrow and 
went straight to bed. Some didn’t get home for weeks 
on end. All around was just steppe and wind, horses 
and wolves. You mustn't judge by caps alone. As a mat- 
ter of fact these nippers saved our stud farm. Try and 
do without them even now. Couldn't be done!” 

“Yes, said Domna Borisovna, “looking back at it 
now, it’s amazing how our boys stood it. They might have 
started crving and refused to go on. How would we have 
looked then?” 

“There were times when they did cry,’ Oreshkov said. 

“They'd cry, then go out themselves without being 
told. 11 made you feel like shouting out to them, ‘Come 
back!’ ’’ She made a motion as though clasping a poor 
voung head to her bosom. 

Ursanah drew a painful sigh, and seemed to shrink 
still smaller. He knew much better than they or anybody 
else what the young herdsmen had gone through during 
the war. It was always to him they came first with their 
allairs and worries, their troubles, sorrows and joys. He 
had passed a good deal over in silence then, and was 
not inclined to revive dead memories—they were best 
forgotten. 

“They shouldn't forget their caps though,”’ Oreshkov 
went on. 

‘““That’s just what I savy,’ Zastrekha_ interjected, 
livening up. 

“Yes, but not the way I mean. Our young folks broke 
off their childhood, youth and studies and came to help 
us. We've got to give those jovs back to them! Instead 
we go gelting up on our high horse just because they 
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don't dof} their caps.” Oreshkov got out a handkerchiel, 
which in size and colouring was more like a woman's 
kerchief, and began to fan himself with it. 

Tne herdsmen meanwhile had returned to the enclo- 
sures. 

“Have you finished your speech-making, Pavel Miro- 
novich?”’ Lutonin asked. 

“IT have. Very kind of you to listen. 'm no great 
shakes as an orator,’ Oreshkov answered. 

Lutonin then asked all to dismount and go to the 
herdsmen’s cabin. 

“We'll have an elbow talk,” he said. 

The herdsmnen exchanged puzzled glances. 

“Don’t you know what it is? I'll show you in a min- 
ute.” When: they came into the cabin he sat down at 
the table amd rested his elbows on it. “This is what | 
mean. And you sit down facing me. Closer, closer. Don't 
be shy, you're not guests here.’’ He sei out the benches 
and stools to give himself a better view of everyone. “Sit 
down!” 

“Must we put our elbows on the table?’’ Borgovakov 
asked. 

“It’s not essential,” Lutonin said, removing his own. 
“An elbow talk is a friendly, heart-to-heart talk.’ His 
glance travelled over the herdsmen’s faces. ‘How was 
the dinner?” he asked. 

“Middling,” Smelyakov answered for all. 

“What did you have?” 

“Same old cat-lap.” 

The dining-room could not boast of a varied menu. 

“T'll have to see to that,” Lutonin thought. Occupied 
with the sowing and irrigation, he had not had time to 
give the dining-room his attention. 

Ursanah told the team of herdsmen what their plan 
stint was. Domna Borisovna reminded them that with 
the splitting up of the brood herds into mare bands, the 
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farm was entering its most critical period of spring and 
summer work. It was the breeding season for both the 
horses and their inveterate enemies, the wolves. Nursing 
she-wolves with young became the most terrible of all 
dangers that beset the foals. Unflagging vigilance was 
required of the herdsmen. 

Dozens of foals were killed at the stud farm every 
year, some by the wolves, others by the grown-up horses. 
No less than a regiment had been lost in this way since 
the stud farm had started. If they had’ been turned over 
to the army the war might have ended sooner and many 
men’s lives saved. The foal of today would be a full-grown 
horse in three years—a worker, a soldier. They were to 
remember that always, as they did their own name! 

‘Is it possible to preserve all the foals?” Lutonin 
asked. 

“It’s difficult,” the herdsman answered. 

“Can it be done?” 

“If we keep the wolves down, perhaps.” 

“We'll keep them down all right. If we smashed the 
Nazis with all their guns, planes and tanks, we can 
tackle the wolves ...” Lutonin said with a scornful grunt. 
“Well, that point’s settled.” 

The “elbow talk’ was at an end. The herdsmen 
pledged themselves to preserve all the foals. 


Domna Borisovna went into the stable to see the 
stud-horses off. Presently the stable doors were thrown 
wide open and golden-coated Phoenix appeared. He 
heaved a deep sigh upon coming out, glanced swiftly to 
right and left, gulped the steppe air greedily, then flung 
his head up like a bugler, gave a loud neigh in a vibrant 
brassy voice and turned towards the horse enclosures. 
Two grooms held him by two halters. He tossed his head 
sharply in an attempt to tear the taut reins out of the 
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men’s hands, quivered from ears to hoofs and neighed 
without a stop. The echoes were thrown back from the 
nearby hills. 

Domna Borisovna walked alongside, keeping in his 
line of vision, and when the stallion began to struggle, 
she shouted: 

“Phoenix! Phoenix! No wild play! You'll go back 
again.” 

And the horse, accustomed as he was to the tones of 
that voice, now stern, now gentle, grew more docile. 

At the sound of Phoenix’s voice the mares pricked 
up their ears. Some of them had walked in his band the 
previous summer, and recognizing him, they bunched 
round the fence and responded to his call with loud 
joyous neighs. Those who did not know him milled 
restlessly round the enclosure. The huge quivering stal- 
lion, with bristling mane and tail that made him look like 
some fabulous winged animal, awoke the sleeping echoes 
of the hills and struck terror into the new mares. 

Upon reaching the enclosure Phoenix reared with the 
intention of leaping the fence, but the grooms hung on to 
the halters, held him in check and walked him round the 
enclosure to show him the whole band of mares. The 
mares of his acquaintance trotted alongside within the 
fence, exchanging calls with Phoenix across it. Others 
trotted up and sheered off, while the rest stood looking 
on from a distance. 

Ursanah, Oreshkov and Lutonin kept a vigilant eye 
on the mares, watching their every movement, catching 
every note of their neighing and every flash of their eyes. 
Domna Borisovna did not take her eyes off the stud-horse. 
After twice circling the enclosure and making acquaint- 
ance with the whole band by exchanging sniffs, calle 
and glances, Phoenix was freed of the bridle and turned 
into the enclosure. The stallion herded the mares together 
in front of the gates, and when these were opened, he 
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drove the band out towards the distant hills, where he 
had been grazing for some years. 

Two horsemen, charged with the care of the band, 
rode on either side. Behind, on horse and on foot, fol- 
lowed a big crowd of sight-seers. The turn-out of the mare 
bands was an event no less exciting than the driving out 
of the first cattle herd. It was difficult to guess how the 
horses, most of whom were strangers to each other, 
would behave. It often happened that some of them made 
persistent efforts to run away, while others spoiled for a 
fight. 

On this occasion, however, everything passed off well. 
The mares showed no particular inclination to escape. 
Phoenix herded them together amicably without having 
to resort to hoofs and teeth. 

Only Distinctive kept turning back and calling her 
companion, but the latter, who was being driven out of 
the herd into a mare band, was too frightened to remem- 
ber her friend. 

The accompanying crowd came to a halt after a 
hundred yards or so. 

“Good luck!” Ursanah cried to the herdsmen. 

They looked back, whereupon the bystanders began 
to wave their caps and hats to them. Then they returned 
to the enclosures. 

The next mare band was led off by Abakan, a dun 
stallion of the new ‘‘Khakass”’ breed. 
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oo. +, utonin’s room was crowded. Besides himself, 
varie = there was his wife, Domna Borisovna, Ivan 
‘i. . + Titich, Oreshkov, Tohpan and Misha Kokov. 
es -- Lutonin was speaking on the phone with the 
iss Experimental Station. He asked Drobin to 
allow Misha Kokov to stay on at the stud farm to make 
the chain survey for the irrigation works. The receiver 
was then passed over to Ivan Titich. 

“Yes. Yes. Arables? Over a thousand acres. Meadows 
tco. Meadows! EM, EE, A, DEE—that’s right. They need 
a lot of hay. H-A-Y!” he bawled, trying to shout down 
the noisy deficiencies of the telephone service. “Splendid 
configunation. Yes, this season. Irrigation work and 
sowing could be completed this season, in the spring. 
Got to help them. The configuration couldn’t be better. 
Yes, keen as mustard. I’m leaving today. Very well. 
I'll tell him.” He handed the receiver to Lutonin. “Say 
thank you!” 

Drobin agreed to let Kokov stay on and promised to 
send down another surveyor. 

“They'll make a quicker job of it together. But don’t 
wait until they’ve finished. As soon as you get the neces- 
sary data go up to the Irrigation Office at once,” Ivan 
Titich advised Lutonin. “It’s their busy season now. 
Don't expect them to come running down as soon as you 
whistle. They’ll take some prodding.” 
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They discussed once more the characteristics of the 
river valleys and the stud farm's grain and hay require- 
ments, and decided to use the Bizhé for field and vege- 
table garden irrigation and the Kamishovka for meadow- 
lands. 

Aspat Kongarov arrived. 

“T must disappoint you,” he said. “Our ancestors 
didn't leave us a single heirloom. I’ve examined all the 
important water sources. Not a trace of any ancient ir- 
rigation.” 

“We have better news,” Lutonin said. He nodded to- 
wards Ivan Titich and Misha Kokov. “Let me introduce 
you. The grandsons will make up for the grandfathers’ 
omission.” 

Irten came in with the day’s report on sowing prog- 
ress. 

“Am I interrupting? Hadn’t I better come later?” 
she said, stopping in the doorway. 

“Not at all, you’re the very person we want,” Luto- 
nin said, looking for a place to seat the girl and Konga- 
rov, but all the chairs being engaged, he invited every- 
one into the dining-room. There he resumed, “You're 
just the person we need. You can help us. Do you know 
what we are doing? We are day-dreaming. Yes, dreaming 
collectively. And you'd be surprised how splendid it 
works out. Do you know everyone here? Good. Is there 
anything urgent you want to see me about? No? Then sit 
down and dream with us.” 

He briefly described what they were planning—to 
build dams on the Bizhé and the Kamishovka. One pond 
would irrigate twelve hundred acres of arable, an orchard 
and a vegetable garden. The other, seven and a half 
thousand acres of hayfields. They would be able to crop 
as much as twenty-four to twenty-eight poods of hay per 
acre, enough for all the livestock. 
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“We stopped there. Please go on! What can vou grow 
in an orchard and vegetable garden?” 

“Are they joking or what?” Irten wondered. She did 
not know the latest news, and surveyed the company 
with an eye that seemed to say—vou need not look so 
grave, you cant pull my leg. 

“Anything you plant. Like in the Crimea,” she said. 

“And joking apart?” said Lutonin. “Let’s agree be- 
forehand—day-dreaming, yes, but keep on solid ground.” 

Irten said she was not off it. Khakassia had as much 
warmth and sunshine as the Crimea, if not more. Mel- 
ons and water-melons grew splendidly here. The only 
thing that was dangerous to fruit trees was the winter, 
but they had already learned how to protect apple trees— 
they were trained low over the ground and the earth was 
bedded up round them for the winter. If you went about 
it properly you could grow apricots and grapes. 

Ivan Titich advised planting something by the ponds 
to begin with. Their banks would be steep, and unless 
they were fortified the spring floods and rain water 
would quickly wash them away and the ponds would 
become silted up. Any kind of shrub could be planted 
there. 

“Birches, birches!’’ Oreshkov said. He stood in the 
middle of the room, waving his arms in imitation of a 
curly slender birch tree, although he looked more like 
an ungainly oak stump with two gnarled roots for legs. 

Nina Grigoryevna stood up for her favourites—pop- 
lars. They were slenderer, smelt sweeter and grew 
quicker. 

‘All the same they’re not a patch on the birch tree,” 
Oreshkov protested. “The birch is our native Russian 
tree, inseparable from us. Take the Russian festivals! 
Who’s the first guest? The birch tree. And the roads, our 
high roads! You walk along with a birch staff in your 
hand, and birches grow on either side of the road. No, the 
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Russian and birch trees are inseparable!”” He threw his 
head back as though gazing out into the unfathomable 
distance. ‘‘Look how far he has gone with his birches!”’ 

‘We must have poplars, too,” Nina Grigoryevna stub- 
bornly held her ground. “And willows, by all means. A 
dense little nook all apart for the nightingales.” She 
turned to Irten. ‘‘Have you ever heard the nightingale? 
You haven’t?”’ What a shame to have youth and love pass 
without nightingales, she thought, trying to imagine her 
own youth without the poplars, the nightingales and the 
willows that grew on the outskirts of her home village. 
Her voice was more resolute than ever when she said, 
‘Birches may be all right, but I insist on poplars ‘and 
willows.”’ 

Long afterwards her tight lips, knitted brows and 
defiant glance still retained an expression of grim de- 
termination not to yield an inch of her ground. 

Domna Borisovna pleaded for a small patch to grow 
a cherry orchard. Cherry orchards had as strong a hold 
upon her imagination as poplars upon Nina _ Grigo- 
ryevna's. 

“All right, all right. You'll have them,” Lutonin prom- 
ised everyone with equal generosity. He walked slowly 
round the room in circles with his jacket thrown open, 
resembling a big bird in soaring flight. 

They went on spinning brightly coloured dreams, dis- 
puting heatedly and interrupting one another, until at 
last the rushing torrent was stemmed by Zastrekha. He 
came in to make arrangements with Lutonin about the 
car—he had turned over the stud farm and could now 
leave. 

“Ivan Titich will be going soon. Do you mind if he 
goes with you?” 

“Not at all,” Zastrekha said, then glancing round the 
company, ‘Well, comrades, I’m cutting the painter, as 
the saying goes.” 
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All got up and surrounded him. He went on, with a 
nod here and there, ‘I hope you bear me no grudge.” 

“Why should we? Why such gloomy thoughts?” 
voices protested. ‘“‘We understand, its only natural. You 
can’t stay on forever.” 

At moments of parting people are inclined to forgive 
and forget. 

“IT may have made mistakes, given offence, perhaps, 
had clashes. It’s all in the day’s work. But I never did 
so out of malice.’’ Zastrekha paused, as if weighing the 
truth of his words, then repeated, “Never. Such an accu- 
sation would be unfair.” 

“No one intends to accuse you,’ Oreshkov said, look- 
ing round sternly, as if demanding: Well, anyone here 
intend to do such a mean thing? 

“On the contrary,” Lutonin said, supporting Oresh- 
kov, “as far as I’m concerned I’m grateful to you.” 

“What for?” Zastrekha was surprised. “I’m leaving 
you a poor legacy.”’ 

“It’s not that. I don’t like to live on other people’s 
legacies. It’s for your frankness. For showing me what 
I was up against and not just leaving me to flounder 
about. Thanks awfully!” 

“And thank you. This is pleasant to hear. I had quite 
different ideas about our relationship. I never thought 
they’d be so agreeable.” 

There followed the usual words of farewell: ‘‘Good- 
bye. Good luck! I wish you success! Happy journev! Come 
and see us!” 

The car drove up. Ivan Titich and Zastrekha got in 
and rode off. , 

“Well comrades, shall we go on?”’ Lutonin said. 

But everyone was already pitched back into the world 
of realities. 

“We've done enough dreaming for today,” Domna 
Borisovna remarked. ‘“‘Let’s come down to business now.” 
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“You probably don’t need me,” Kongarov said. 

“We do, badly. I was going to send for you,” she said. 
“Excuse me, comrades, if I unload my poor ideas in a 
lump. They haven't shaken down yet.” She went on to 
say {hat new prospects were opened up to the stud farm. 
Such things as irrigation, woods, orchards and clover had 
become possible. The legend about drought and crop 
failures being inevitable had been exploded. It was im- 
portant that everyone should know that. A new attitude 
towards Nalure, a love of new doings had to be cultivated 
in people. Their enthusiasm should be roused. An interest- 
ing talk on water and woods should be organized. In 
conclusion she turned to Kongarov ind Kokov, “That's 
where you come in, comrades.” 

“How?” asked Kongarov. 

“You will tell our people about ancient irrigation. How 
men laid down hundreds of miles of canals without ma- 
chines or instruments, just by visual] survey and the 
mattock. Misha will tell them how irrigation is done these 
days. Irten will tell them what effect the application of 
water has upon the crops. I’ve brought some interesting 
material about woods from the Experimental Station.” 

It was decided that each one would write out his 
contribution to the talk. 

People began to take their leave. Domna Borisovna 
impressed them at parting, “Put your heart into it. 
Without a heart it will be just the same as without water 
—a dead thing.” 


The chain survey confirmed the conjectures which Ivan 
Titich and Misha Kokov had arrived at by visual survey. 
Lutonin went up to town to make building arrangements 
with the Irrigation Office. He could not have timed his 
arrival better. The engineering staff had gathered for a 
conference, and while waiting for someone else to come, 
they were disengaged. Lutonin was received without 
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being kept waiting and listened to with close attention. 
He was frequently interrupted and plied with questions 
which showed that these people were interested in every 
little detail. But nevertheless it was a perfunctory, un- 
inspiring interest and nobody seemed to be excited at the 
prospect of the stud farm being able to rid itself of its 
fodder shortage and the necessity of driving its stock 
out killing distances, or at the prospect of its cropping 
two-hundred-pood yields on its own irrigated lands. 

Lutonin took the main hurdle. 

“We can have twelve hundred acres of irrigated 
ploughland and over seven thousand acres of hayfields 
right away, tomorrow almost—’”’ 

“Wait a minute, hold on!’ several voices simulta- 
neously interrupted him. “Right away, tomorrow.... What 
do you mean?” 

‘IT mean starting work at once.” 

He had got under their skin at last. There was a stir 
of animation, a shifting of chairs, and faces broke out 
into smiles. Someone said, ‘Well, well!’ But this anima- 
lion was critical rather than sympathetic. The Chief 
drummed his fingers impatiently on the desk on which 
lay spread the plan of some big irrigation project. Wait- 
ing until silence was restored, he got up, and with an 
energetic nod in Lutonin’s direction, said, “Pretty clear. 
It’s all very alluring, of course. What could be better— 
build and crop a harvest all in one season.” 

“It’s possible then, isn't it?’’ Lutonin said, overjoyed. 
He began to doubt the calculations Kokov had given him. 

“The way you want it, certainly—make way for my 
Bizhé everybody!” The Chief stuck his elbows out as 
if fighting off an assailant. Everyone except Lutonin 
laughed. 

“You find it amusing,” he said, ‘but to me the Bizhé 
and Kamishovka are a treasure. The foundation of every- 
thing.” 
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“It’s not the Bizhé that’s amusing, but—if you don’t 
mind my saying so—it’s the way you push it out to front 
rank.” 

“It’s a shame, I tell you, to see it running waste when 
it could raise good crops.” 

“T understand. I have dozens of rivers like your Bizhé, 
not counting two Iyuses, the Abakan and the Yenisei 
itself, all ‘running waste’ so far. Rome was not built in 
a day.” He beckoned Lutonin up to the desk and showed 
him the plan. ‘We are now busy finishing this canal. 
That busy ...” he said, tapping his throat above 
the collar with the edge of his hand. “Swamped with 
work. We’re not handling any extra-plan projects, we 
just can't.” 

“And is that the final verdict, so to speak, without 
right of appeal?” Lutonin asked. 

“Get it included in the new five-year plan. But bear 
in mind, yours is a stud farm, and in the matter of irri- 
gation priority is given to grain farms.” 

“What if we do the work ourselves, what assistance 
can we count on?” 

“At present only advice. And only here, at the office. 
No trips to the site. Did you see what our yard looks 
like?” 

“I only saw horses there.” The yard was full of saddle 
horses and buggies. 

“That’s just it. No time to unsaddle and unhitch them, 
no time to run home for a minute. Straight from here to 
the site again. Everyone up to the eyes in work. Better 
do it yourselves. Don’t rely on us. Little strokes fell great 
oaks—you know the saying.” eae 

“Yes,” Lutonin waved his hand with a gesture of an- 
noyance that was also a gesture of leave-taking. 

“Wait a minute,” the Chief stopped him, and began 
questioning members of his staff whether there were any 
machines doing part-time work. As it happened a ditcher 
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would be available in ten days or so. “We can let you 
have it.” 

This was entirely inadequate for handling the project 
in the time Lutonin planned. He wanted to sow the re- 
claimed area lhat spring. 

He went to see Rubtsevich. At the mere mention of 
irrigation the latter cut him short. 

“That's not our business. It’s the Irrigation Office's 
job.” | 

‘“T’ve been there.” 

‘‘More’s the pity. It's rather awkward for you, a horse- 
breeder, to meddle with irrigation, when even grain 
farmers don’t know how to edge themselves into the plan. 
I don’t want to hear any more about it!’’ He slapped the 
desk with a hand as broad as a spade. “How's the sowing 
campaign going?” 

And again, no sooner did Lutonin mention what havoc 
the wind was playing on the fields, than Rubtsevich pulled 
him up. 

“We can’t help it. It’s the climate. Natural conditions. 
Tne plan’s what I want. Are you fulfilling it?” 

“We're overfulfilling it,’ Lutonin said, and began 
telling him how their decision to speed up the sowing 
had arisen. When he mentioned soil-drifting and irriga- 
tion—a subject which occupied his mind to the exclusion 
of all else—Rubtsevich said with a warning sneer, 
“You've got irrigation on the brain.” 

Within half an hour Lutonin’s car was at the Experi- 
mental Station. Deep in thought, he was almost jerked 
out of his seat by the sudden stop. 

‘What's the matter?” he asked. 

“We've arrived.” 

“So quick?” He blinked his eyes with surprise and 
looked round. 

He had left town with the thought: “It’s a case of 
waiting or doing it yourself,” and his mind had been so 
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full of this thought that he had lost all count of time, 
oblivious alike of the bumpy road, the coolness and fra- 
grance of the poplar avenue, and everything else along 
that twelve-mile stretch between the town and the Experi- 
mental Station. 


“Hullo, neighbour!” Ivan Titich cried joyfully upon 
seeing Lutonin in the doorway of the office. “We gave 
you up as lost.” 

“Not me. I’m like a bad penny—always turning up. 
i don’t want you to forget me.”” He shook hands heartily 
with Ivan Titich, Drobin and a stranger, introduced to 
him as the chairman of the “Down With Drought”’ col- 
lective farm. 

“We're not likely to,” Drobin said, smiling. 

“You're right, I’m a damned nuisance, a pest,” Luto- 
nin said, looking rather glad, if anything, that he was. 
“You must be fed up with me.” 

“Oh, no...” Drobin shook his great woolly-white beard 
vigorously. “What I meant is that—’’ his voice became 
suave—‘‘that you have the knack of reminding people 
of vour existence. It does you credit. We here have ac- 
cepted you as fate—we see the finger of heaven in it, as 
the old folks used to say. You and them,” he added with 
a nod towards the “Drought” chairman. 

“He’s a bit of a diplomat, the old stick,” Lutonin said 
to himself. ‘Slipped me a nasty pill—we’re sick and tired 
of you fellows, you and that sloppy wet ‘Drought’ are a 
darned nuisance—but he’s sugared it so sweet you can’t 
help swallowing it.” 

“Sit down,” Drobin said. ‘“‘We’ll soon be finished with 
the chairman and I'll be at your service.” He took a big 
blue pencil out of a carved wooden pen-case—he liked 
all things big—tapped the desk with it and began speak- 
ing to the chairman. “We'll patronize your farm. But 
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bear in mind that patronage is a_ two-sided business. 
Many people look on their patrons as a milch cow. It’s 
aii ‘give us this,’ ‘do that’ with them. The patrons are to 
do everything for them while they sit back and twiddle 
their thumbs. We’re a research institution, we can't ‘give’ 
or ‘do’ anything. We can only tell you what to do, and 
it’s for you to do it. And listen when we tell you! Is that 
clear?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Tell your collective farmers that. If it suits you, come 
down again in three days’ time and we'll make final 
arrangements.” 

The chairman thanked him and took his leave. 

“He won’t come again,” Drobin said. “I don’t think 
much of this catch of yours, Ivan Titich.” He explained 
to Lutonin that Ivan Titich acted as a kind of bait. 
“Wherever he goes, they come tailing after him. Some 
are all keyed up over orchards—asking for layers and 
seedlings, others want us to become their patrons. He 
was at the ‘Drought’ farm recently, gave their team-leader 
a dressing down in public, and left a new tail there. I’m 
afraid it’ll drop off soon, though.” 

“What makes you think so?” Ivan Titich said. 

“The chairman looked pretty sour. We, patrons, often 
spoil our charges. We give them too much without de- 
manding they should develop activities of their own. 
The help we give them should be a sort of stimulant for 
good work, but it’s mostly a sop, like giving ‘alms to a 
beggar.” 

Drobin got up and went over to the corner for his 
stick. He always walked about with a stick—it was a 
support for his old legs, which often ached, a drawing 
instrument when he had occasion to conduct excursions 
and illustrate his remarks by tracing irrigation technicali- 
lies on the garden paths, and not infrequently a baro- 
meter of his moods. In his placid moods, at work, the 
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stick would stand-in ia corner; when he got somewhat 
excited he would hang it on the back of his chair, and 
when deeply agitated, he would hold it in his hands tap- 
ping the floor with it while he spoke or listened. 

‘THe won't come again. We know that type,’ Drobin 
said, his stick tapping away at the floor. ‘‘They’ve got 
plenty to say for themselves, buzzing about orchards and 
ponds. But when you check up, you find brushwood 
instead of an orchard, and a stinking puddle for a pond. 
There's nothing easier than taking planting stock from 
the Station and sticking it into the ground—a blind 
man can do that. But as for taking care of them, tending 
them, picking off the plant-lice and caterpillars every 
year—that’s not their business, someone else can 
do that.” 

Drobin would seem to be talking about somebody else, 
but his darts were deliberately aimed at Lutonin. This 
new neighbour had caught his fancy at their first meeting 
by his obvious enthusiasm, attention to detail and deter- 
mination to probe things out for himself, but having been 
deceived so many times, Drobin was afraid this man 
would cool off quickly too, and so he was warning him, 
as it were, to test the state of his “powder” again. 

“And what is your business?’’ he said, stopping 
abruptly in front of Lutonin. 

The latter sprang to his feet in army regulation style. 

“I’ve been to the Irrigation Office. Got it in the neck. 
The best they can do is to give expert advice, and that 
not on the spot. In other words, pocket the river and drop 
in to see them.” 

“Any other good news?” 

“I saw Rubtsevich, and got it in the neck again.” 

“It never rains but it pours. What next?” 

“You're next. My last hope. If I come a cropper 
here ...”’ Lutonin went over to the window facing the 
orchard. “If you don’t mind, I’ll open the window,” he 
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said, suiting the action to the word. The room seemed 
to have suddenly become stufly. 

“What do you intend to do?” Drobin asked. 

“I don’t know. What would you advise?”’ 

“IT can’t think of anything. What they told you at the 
Irrigation Office is correct. They won’t have any time to 
spare for you. As to whether you'll be able to manage 
it yourselves—you know best.” 

“Will the Station help us?” 

“If your intentions are serious, it will. No need to 
pocket the river, we'll come down ourselves. Irrigation 
farming requires special knowledge. We can organize 
training classes at your place, and practical studies here 
for your people.” Drobin now fully believed in Lutonin’s 
sincerity. In such cases he was prepared to go to all 
lengths, and he promised further, ‘‘Talks, lectures, a test 
plot on the farm’s territory....” He broke off and said 
with annoyance, ‘‘Here am I talking about two in the 
bush when a man needs one in the hand.” 

What Lutonin needed in the first place was men, 
money and machines. The rest—seeds, saplings, lectures 
—could come afterwards. The Station, however, did not 
go in for construction activities and could not render great 
help in this respect. 

Drobin called a conference of the Station’s experts. 
They agreed todraw up the plans and_ estimates 
and supervise the work on the understanding that the 
stud farm would do the building work with its own re- 
sources. 

Before his departure, Lutonin went out into the or- 
chard. Since he had last seen it several days before, it 
had draped itself in dense foliage. The apple trees with 
their curly crowns and whitened stems looked like so 
many girls in green dresses dancing in a great ring. New 
scents, the voices of new birds filled the air. Lutonin, 
however, did not try to sort out his impressions. The 
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most important thing for him at the moment was the 
mental vision of an orchard, growing on a similar patch 
of steppeland out at the stud farm. 

‘“T’m a glutton for water, but this neighbour of ours 
throws me into the shade,” said Ivan Titich, watching 
the retreating car. ‘‘He has an orchard blossoming in 
his head, a pond with geese swimming about in it. Every 
night he dreams of ealing roast goose with apples. I’m 
afraid nothing will come of it, though. It’s a pity, a fellow 
like that should nct be kept in idle gear.’’ He struck his 
knee with his fist. “Why am I not the Irrigation Office?” 
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His hopes defeated, there seemed nothing left for 
Lutonin to do but grit his teeth and throw irrigation out 
of his head, all the more that by the time the turn came 
for the Bizhe and the Kamishovka he would probably 
no longer be there. But Lutonin was not the kind of man 
to be balked in his design. 

He had the harassed appearance of a man suffering 
from an excruciating headache. Declaring that he was 
busy, he locked himself up in his room, and prowled up 
and down with a grimace of agony. When his wife wanted 
to know what the matter was, he waved her off with an- 
noyance. “Don't bother me! You'll put me off. I'll tell you 
afterwards.” One day he would get everybody together 
and begin to rigorously question people about what they 
were doing, the next he would go up to the Experimental 
Station and rush them with the plans, or go out into the 
field and egg people on with the sowing. 

“You've decided to outdo Zastrekha, I see, dashing 
about with a wasp in your nose and running everyone off 
his legs,’’. Nina Grigoryevna said one day. OneTe are 
you off to again?” o- 
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Lutonin had just returned from the Experimental 
Station, bringing back Misha Kokov with the finished 
project of irrigation work, and looked as if he intended 
taking the road again. He was impatient and restless, 
like a traveller fretting over a forced stop. 

“You're wrong. I’ve done dashing about. No more 
for me!” He changed into an old lounge suit and went 
over to his wife. “The sofa for me now, and my wife be- 
side me,” he said, catching her up in his arms as if she 
were a child and carrying her over to the sofa. “And in 
my hands, War and Peace.... D’you know what is the 
longest love story?” - 

“Yours, I expect. Fooling about at your age like a 
young lover. This Khakassian wind seems to have got 
into your head.” 

“You've hit it. Wind is right!’ He threw his arms 
round his wife’s neck, kissing her astonished face, her 
lips, eyes and brow, repeating, “Wind, wind....” 

He then asked her to tell everyone who called, except 
Domna Borisovna, that he was busy, and sat down to 
read the irrigation project. 

Domna Borisovna dropped in. 

“Have you read it?’’ Lutonin said, as-she handed him 
the duplicate. 

She nodded. 

“What do you think of it?” 

“It’s good.”” She paused with a frown, sighed, then 
added with annoyance, “It’s a shame to shelve a plan 
like that.” 

“Who said we're going to shelve it? We're going to 
build it. I’ve found a way out. We'll stop the sowing 
immediately and tackle the irrigation system. Crops and 
fodder will be a certainty then.” 

“Crops without sowing? How’s that?” Domna Bori- 
sovna asked :and thought with vexation, ‘‘A strange man. 
First he calls a halt—-no tilling, no sowing, then he 
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starts it again, driving like mad, and now he calls it off 
again.” 

“We'll build a dam, canals and ditches, and then sow 
the irrigated land. Twelve hundred acres. A forty-pood 
yield per acre. We'll get there with both feet.” 

“Building, sowing, irrigating—all in one season! 
Impossible! Fantastic!’ Domna Borisovna_ instinctively 
made for the door. ‘Building dream castles when we have 
so much work to do.” 

‘Nevertheless you'll stay and hear me out!” Lutonin 
said, determinedly barring her way. “If people didn't 
think about the impossible they'd probably still be pok- 
ing the earth with wooden hoes. Even the hoe had to 
be invented, and seemed fantastic at one time. Why is 
it impossible?” 

“Dams and canals don't build themselves. You need 
men, machines, money. Where are they to come from? 
We can barely manage to shuffle along as it is.” 

“We'll make a turn of the wheel, just one turn,’— 
he made a sharp movement as though swerving a car 
round. “Just that, and he who was poor will become rich. 
There'll ise men, and money, and everything else. We'll 
do it curselves. One turn, and we'll have grain and fod- 
der, ponds and orchards, and poplars and birches too.” 

“I can’t make out what conjuring tricks you have in 
mind,” Domna Borisovna muttered. 

“Not conjuring tricks, but simplicity itself. We'll 
suspend all sowing work. Figure out how many hands, 
traciors, lorries, horses and carts that will make avail- 
able!”” Lutonin placed a sheet of paper and a pencil on 
the table and said, ‘Write!’ He began dictating figures. 

Domna Borisovna, however, protested. 

“What's the use of reckoning, writing, suspending— 
we won't gain anything by it.” 

“We gain everything.” 

“How? It doesn’t give us more men tnd machines.” 
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“It gives us time. On irrigated lands we can sow late. 
We win a month. That’s our gain.” He ran over the 
number of work-hands, machines and horses engaged on 
sowing. “We'll throw all that force against the Bizhé. In 
about three weeks it will be finished. That leaves us a 
whole week for irrigating and sowing. Kokov says we 
can start watering, and, consequently, sowing, without 
having to wait until the dam is raised to its full designed 
height. Well, how does it look now? Get the idea?” 

“Go on, I’m listening,” Domna Borisovna said, sitting 
down on the settee. 

One minute Lutonin sat down beside her, the next he 
jumped up, and went on talking. 

“You complain that we’re short of hands and ma- 
chines. Yet we just took a dig on one spot and struck 
treasure right away. Let’s do some more digging. Take 
the haymaking.... The stud farm mowed from thirty-five 
to fifty thousand acres a year. A whole army was engaged 
on it. It was more like a hurdle race than haymaking 
—dashing about all over the steppe after every blade 
of grass on horse-drawn mowers.” 

“That’s true enough,” Domna Borisovna agreed. The 
dreary picture was all too familiar to her. The blazing 
heat. Dust. Gadflies hanging over the sweating horses 
in a hungry buzzing swarm. The harsh clank of the mower 
blades swinging over the ground with nothing to cut. 
And after trundling all day over the steppe, the hay was 
raked together and carted in on a single waggon. 

“Instead of thirty-five or fifty thousand acres we need 
now only seven thousand to get the same amount of hay. 
And what hay! Succulent, rich. Just stretch your hand 
out and take it,’’ Lutoriin continued. 

“It sounds too simple,’ Domna Borisovna observed. 

“That's how itll be, as simple as that. No more 
trailing. We'll throw the whole haymaking army on the 
Kamishovka to build the dam! That done, we'll irrigate 
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the land. In two or three weeks we'll mow it. And no 
extra people, no extra expense. Just one turn of the wheel 
will put new assets into our hands—a pond, permanent 
reliable hayfields; the foals and sheep winter peacefully 
at home, and thousands of extra acres are added to 
our pastures. Haymaking will be ten times as easy. Why, 
we're walking on gold!” 

“And begging alms,” Domna Borisovna_ threw in, 
remembering what trouble they had had with the haymak- 
ing the previous vear. They had mowed and mowed at 
home, and siill it wasn’t enough; after a while there 
wasn't anything to mow—the grass had dried up. They 
had had to go begging to their neighbours. After scouring 
the whole region they managed at last to obtain a hay- 
field two hundred miles away from home. 

She moved over to the table and picked up the pencil. 

“Start vour fairy-tale over again, will you,” she said. 
“I'd like to reckon it up. We can’t risk drawing a blank.” 

They went over it again and again. Domna Borisovna 
found fault with every figure. 

“You don’t seem to get on with the multiplication 
table,” Lutonin jested. 

“Haven't I a right to know what I’m going to get my 
head blown off for? I’m not going to risk it just to keep 
you company,” she retorted in the same jocular tone. 

“D'’you think we’re likely to have our heads blown 
off?” he asked. 

“We may do it ourselves, if we’re not careful. Look 
before you leap. After the plunge there may be only 
bubbles left.” 

“Couldn't you make haste, though? While we're work- 
ing our heads to the bone here, they’re scattering the 
seeds in the fields and the river is running waste.” 

Domna Borisovna at last laid the pencil aside. 

‘TI agree,” she said. “But it’s a serious thing, it means 
putting off the sowing, reshuffling the plan. It'll have to 
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be discussed by our Party Committee, and sanctioned by 
the District Party Committee and the Trust.” 

“That gces without saying ”’ 

Two horsemen were dispatched immediately with in- 
vitations to attend the committee meeting—one to the 
team-leader Khrunov and the Komsomol organizer Toh- 
pan, who were working in the fields, and the other to 
Ursanah and Oreshkov, who were out in the steppe 
attending the horse herds. 

The meeting approved the irrigation project and 
adopted a resolution asking the District Party Committee 
and the Trust representative to allow the sowing schedule 
to be modified. 


It was late after midnight. All was dark and quiet in 
the Base Camp, and only in Domna Borisovna’s windows 
a light still glimmered. She checked once more the cal- 
culations for the construction of the dam, the pond and 
the irrigation canals on the Bizhé. Tomorrow she was 
to go up to the District Party Committee with those cal- 
culations and defend them before Chebodayev, and per- 
haps before the assembled leadership of the district. 

Although convinced that everything in the project 
and the estimates was correct and reliable, she still felt 
uneasy. What if some vital “nought” had been left out 
or put in by mistake, a plus sign put in place of a minus? 
The erroneous nought haunted her, conjuring up a ghastly 
picture: twelve hundred acres of unsown land overgrown 
with weeds, the banks of the Bizhé disfigured by un- 
finished ditches, the burst dam a collapsed mass of dirty 
red clay, the whole place cluttered with broken carts and 
wheelbarrows. The graveyard of a scatter-brained scheme. 

A low rumble came up from somewhere across the 
river and suddenly rose to a roar. There was a crash, 
as of thunder, then another. 
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“Can it be thunder? In that case... We shan’t need 
all this. The project and estimates could be shelved. 
Misha Kokov sent back home. The whole thing dropped.” 
Domna Borisovna snapped the paper-case shut and ran 
out into the street. A full moon, looking puffed up and 
red with exertion, shone outside. It seemed to Domna 
Borisovna that it was mocking her, as if to say “I con- 
gratulate vou on the rain!’ A tractor was returning to 
the Base Camp, clattering noisily over the loose log 
decking of the bridge. 

“What a mean thing I am!" she hissed, coming back’ 
into the room. She sat down at the table again and 
pressed her fists to her temples. “Mean wretch. Coward. A 
tractor makes a noise and | rejoice, ‘Ah, thunder, rain. 
We can drop the construction.” When people were sowing 
the wind, scattering seeds over fifty thousand acres, I 
didn't turn a hair, even egged them on—go ahead, every- 
body’s doing the same, it’s the plan. But when I’m shown 
real grain—here, take it!—-I hide mv hands behind my 
back. No, better not. You can never tell what may happen. 
It isn’t according to plan, it’s out of line. Mean thing. 
Coward! Call yourself a Party organizer, a leader!”’ 

“Mummy, what are you doing?’ said her youngest 
six-year-old son, who had been awakened by the slam- 
ming of the door when his mother went out. “Waiting for 
Daddy again?” He knew that Mother always waited for 
Daddy that way, sitting at the table with her head in her 
hands. It was hard waiting—that he knew too—and his 
little brains had long been devising some means of com- 
forting his mother. 

“Go to bed, Aytim, go to bed, darling,”’ she said, and 
went up to her son. 

The boy’s name was Mitya, but in learning to write 
he had once written his name backwards—Aytim—and 
deciding that it looked better that way, he had proudly 
declared, “I am Aytim.” 
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“Go to sleep, darling,’ his mother said, stroking his 
head. “I'll sit up and wait.” 

“Don’t wait,” the boy said with the gravity of an 
adult, “he'll come quicker then.” Guessing by the sur- 
prised upward lift of her evebrows that she had not un- 
derstood him, he added: “When I wait you don’t come for 
ever so long, but when I stop waiting vou come at once. 
Now I don’t wait any more.” 

“Very well, I shan’t either.” She kissed the boy 
impulsively, then went back to the table and opened a 
book. 

Delighted at having comforted his mother, Aytim 
turned his face away from the light and fell asleep, bliss- 
fully convinced that soon his Daddy would come back. 
The thing was not to wait, everything came quicker then. 

Domna Borisovna, without even glancing at the open 
book before her, went on thinking. Party organizer! Was 
it not more than she could cope with? She could not find 
fault with herself for negligence, apathy or lack of zeal. 
She worked hard. No wonder Aytim had learned not to 
wait for her. He understood already that his mother did 
not belong to him alone. But were things at the stud 
farm any better for it? When a bold new decision was 
required, a turn of the wheel, she had been “pecking at 
little grains.” She had worked her own head off and 
pulled everybody about without achieving anything. She 
felt crushed with shame at the memory of her suggestion 
about sifting the mound soil to save ten pounds of seeds, 
when right next to her a whole river of wheat—the 
Bizhé—was running to waste. How absurd, stupid! 

The proper thing, perhaps, would be to resign her 
post as Party organizer and give herself up entirely to 
her work in the stables. She tried to imagine it. The irri- 
gation network on the Bizhé was finished. But for some 
reason or other Ivan Titich and Misha Kokov had come 
down again. In the office the lights were still burning. 
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Probably they were discussing the scheme for irrigation 
work on the Kamishovka. She tiptoed to the high horse 
window and gazed out at the office lights with envy. No 
one had invited her, no one had any need of her. Then 
the lights went out. The conference broke up. Out in the 
street they were still arguing or perhaps dreaming—one 
could not tell at that distance. But in the houses, judging 
by the shadows on the curtains, they went on talking 
excitedly. The sounds of a speeding motor car gradually 
died away. Yonich came out on to the porch of the office. 
Domna Borisovna hurried out and asked him what the 
conference was about and where the car had gone. 
Yonich’s account was a farrago of snatches of talk he had 
overheard, scasoned with wild conjectures. She went back 
to the stables none the wiser. 

“No, I will not fall so low, I will learn to fly,” she 
said to herself, as if taking an oath, then turned towards 
her son, listening to his breathing. He was sleeping. She 
put the book away, drew the curtain aside, and, gazing 
at the bright, almost dazzling moon, gave herself up to 
thoughts of her husband. She was not expecting him. He 
had been killed at Vyazma during an air raid on the 
hospital where he had been working as doctor. She had 
received the official notice long ago. It was not of him, 
or of their reunion that she was thinking, but of whether 
she should still keep the knowledge of his death from the 
children. To them he was still alive, merely reported miss- 
ing. Perhaps Aytim was right, better not to wait? But 
that held good when you were expecting someone. What 
if you weren't? She turned the matter over in her mind 
and came to no decision. 


Early in the morning Domna Borisovna and Lutonin 
left for the district centre. Half the little town was asleep 
when they arrived. The windows were shuttered or cur- 
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tained, and the shops locked, and the shadows of the 
houses and fences were many times longer than the 
structures themselves. 

“We've overshot ourselves, I think,’ Lutonin = re- 
marked. 


However, Chebodavev was already at work. Only the 
previous evening he had returned from a tour of the 
countryside, and wanted to go through the correspond- 
ence that had piled up in his absence before visiting 
hours started. It was of a cheerless nature: not a drop 
of rain anywhere, the early shoots were sickly and sparse 
and had already begun to wilt. Another week or two of 
this drought, and many farms would have to sow a 
second time. 


Chebodayev was told that the stud farm manager and 
the Party organizer had come to see him. 

He got up to meet them. 

“I was beginning to think your fire had gone out,” 
he said. 


“It’s still burning, although it’s having water dashed 
on it from all sides,” Lutonin said. 

“Why, what’s the matter? But sit down first!’ Che- 
bodayev motioned to the chairs standing before his desk, 
pushed his papers aside and propped his elbow on the 
desk in an attitude of attention. 

Lutonin said that the representative of the Stud 
Faris Trust considered irrigation to be the business of 
the Irrigation Office, and the Irrigation Office was not 
undertaking any ecxtra-plan projects just then. The only 
solution was to postpone the sowing for a while and build 
the irrigation system themselves. Lutonin described his 
plan in detail. 


Chebodayev, when he had heard him out, asked 
whether the plan was dnawn up on paper. Lutonin handed 
him the project, the estimates and the memorandum, and 
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Domna Borisovna the minutes and resolution of the stud 
farm’s Party Committee. 

These papers needed looking through, and Chebodayev 
decided, ‘‘This is what we'll do: you go and attend to your 
business if you have any, and come back and see me in 
two or three hours.”’ 

He started reading. With every new page he read the 
conviction grew upon him that he held in his hands a 
discovery of importance not only to the stud farm, but 
to the whole district, even the region. The Irrigation 
Office would not be able to irrigate the whole of Kha- 
kassia inside two years, or even in the course of the 
five-year plan. There was no need to wait until it did. 
What was to prevent all the state and collective farms 
from doing what these horse-breeders were planning 
to do? 

When Lutonin and Domna Borisovna were ushered 
into Chebodayev’s office again they found the assistant 
secretary of the DPC, the chairman of the District Exec- 
utive Committee and the chief of the agricultural depart- 
ment with him. | 

‘We've been through your papers,’ Chebodayev said. 
“Now we'd like to ask you some questions.” 

They asked who the author of the project was and 
who was going to direct the work. 

Lutonin produced the resolution of the Experimental 
Station’s expert committee, promising assistance to the 
stud farm. 

“Is it all going to be as described here?’”’ Chebodayev 
asked, laying his hand on the folder that contained the 
plan. 

“We'll try to do it quicker and better,’’ Lutonin 
answered. 

“Well, comrades, shall we endorse it?” 

The assistant secretary, the chairman of the District 
Executive Committee and the chief of the agricultural 
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department nodded their consent and got up. They were 
in a hurry to get out into the fields. 

“But mind you don't bungle it,” Chebodayev said, 
turning to Lutonin and Domna Borisovna. “This experi- 
ment of yours should set an example, it’s extremely im- 
portant for the whole of our district.” 

There remained but to obtain the Trust’s approval of 
the new sowing schedule. 


That same evening Lutonin arrived in the regional 
centre and went to see Rubtsevich. 

‘“What’s the urgency?” the latter said, resuming his 
seat reluctantly. He had been detained late in the office 
and was about to go home when Lutonin arrived. “Irriga- 
tion again?” 

“You've guessed.”’ 

Lutonin opened his brief-case and began to lay va- 
rious papers out on the desk, the while he went on speak- 
ing to the effect that natural conditions at the stud farm 
were difficult, but not hopeless, that the impasse in which 
the farm had been struggling ever since its existence 
and which everyone had got used to and considered 
hopeless was really the result of bad and short-sighted 
management. They had been thrumming on the balalaika 
just anyhow and blaming the instrument. He proved his 
arguments with figures and statements from the farm’s 
annual reports, from the research work of the Experi- 
mental Station and the Bizhé irrigation plan and esti- 
mates. 

At first Rubtsevich paid little attention to what Luto- 
nin was saying. His straw-coloured tousled head twitched 
with annoyance, as much as to say: “Don’t pound water 
in a mortar!” Natural conditions were almost the same 
everywhere, and Rubtsevich had that dinned into him 
day in day out, verbally and in writing. But when Luto- 
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nin began to speak about introducing irrigation on the 
stud farm, and when the expression “I’m making a turn 
of the wheel” fell from his lips, Rubtsevich got out: his 
note-book and began to jot something down in it. His 
head no longer twitched, and he looked at Lutonin 
narrowly. 

“Where are vou working?” he suddenly said, as if he 
really did not know. 

“That’s a strange question,’ Lutonin said, surprised. 
‘“T haven't come here to crack jokes.” 

“It’s quite a normal question. Are you working on 
the stud farm or at the Irrigation Office? Seems to me 
you're in the service of the Irrigation Office.” 

“T’m serving the Soviet Union,” Lutonin rapped out 
in military style. 

“So are we all. But the Irrigation Office doesn’t breed 
horses. Why should the stud farm dig canals?” 

“Because the stud farm will lose all its studs unless 
it has canals.” 

“Nevertheless, irrigation is not our business.” 

“But if you don’t make the necessary arrangements 
with the Irrigation Office, we’re obliged to do it our- 
selves.” 

“No, you're not. Irrigation hasn’t been planned for 
your stud farm We haven't the funds, the materials or 
the machines for it.” 

“We don’t need them. We'll do it ourselves. All I ask 
is permission to postpone the sowing.” 

‘Postpone the sowing?” Rubtsevich shook his head 
vigorously. “Such matters are not decided off-hand. Give 
it here!’”” He took the draft plan, the estimates and several 
other papers, thrust them into his brief-case and got up 
with an air of dismissal. ‘‘Come and see me in two or 
three davs or phone me up!” 

The closer Rubtsevich studied the documents which 
Lutonin had left him the more irritated he got with the 
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Irrigation Office. It was their fault that the stud farm 
still had no irrigation after all this time. The stud farms 
didn't wait for somebody to come and breed horses for 
them. Why didn’t the Irrigation Office attend to its own 
job? It was their fault. It was through their dilatoriness 
and misguided advice—‘“build yourselves’—that such 
fantastic plans as Lutonin’s were hatched. 

Rubtsevich regarded Lutonin’s plan as a mere pipe- 
dream. It was inconceivable that sttch a laborious job 
could be done without outside help in so short a time. 
And for the sake of this bubble, to postpone the sowing! 
It was clear what the consequence would be: they would 
build nothing and sow nothing unless this wild scheme 
was nipped in the bud. 

Rubtsevich, without waiting to hear from Lutonin, 
wired him: “Continue sowing. I prohibit irrigation work 
on your own. Job of Irrigation Office.” 

Lutonin got in touch with Chebodayev on the tele- 
phone, read the telegram out to him and asked his advice. 

“I think very highly of your plan,” Chebodayev an- 
swered. “If it succeeds it will solve the problem of irri- 
gation for the whole district. I’m ready to support you 
wherever I can, but the Party Committee can’t sanction 
building work. It’s not within our jurisdiction. Decide 
yourselves!” 

And Lutonin decided: ‘“‘We will go ahead.” 
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A horseman galloped out into the fields with a mes- 
sage to the sowers to come in and report for irrigation 
work. The manager’s car raced down to the Experimental 
Station to fetch Ivan Titich. The work teams were reor- 
ganized for the new job, and team-leaders and foremen 
appointed. 
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Irten went down to the river to meet the people and 
the machines, which were mustering at the Base Camp. 
On the bridge, leaning over the rails, stood Misha Kokov 
with his saddle horse next to him. Kokov had come down 
to have another look at the river valley, thinking to 
discover there some new virtues which he had previously 
overlooked. 

“You here!’ Irten cried, overjoyed. ‘I was told you 
had gone away.” 

‘Easier said than done with you people! I finished 
the project and the estimates, and said ‘Thanks for your 
hospitality, I'll be going now.’ But your manager says, 
‘Oh, no... First build the pond on the Bizhé.’ And he 
erabs the phone. ‘Experimental Station, please let Kokov 
stay here, and send down Ivan Titich for a day or two.’ 
So here I am, got orders to stay.” 

“That's splendid!” 

“It’s all right for you, but I’d rather drown myself. 
I’m looking out for a deep spot here, but can’t find any. 
It’s shallow everywhere. All the same I’ll have my way. 
You wait, Pll build the pond and go smack in, head 
first.” 

“But why should you—the pond will be finished 
then?” 

“So it will. I didn’t think of that,’ Misha said, 
slapping his forehead. “That would be ia good ’un!” 

They both laughed, then Irten said, “I need you badly, 
ever so badly!”’ 

She repeated it several times, then fell silent, over- 
whelmed by the rush of many desires. She wanted to 
confide in him her joys and her troubles, and talk about 
old times. She had first made Kokov’s acquaintance the 
previous summer, when she had been doing practical 
studies at the Station with a group of students to whom 
Misha had been teaching the elements of practical irri- 
gation. 
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“How do you find life here?” he said, thinking that 
she was in some sort of trouble. 

“Me? It’s like a swing.” 

“Must be jolly then?” 

“T don’t know. Flying up and down.” Straining for- 
ward, as though riding a swift horse, she began to speak 
of how her spirits had kept dropping and dropping lately. 
Everything around her had a disheartening effect. “The 
crops haven't sprouted. No sign of rain. What can you 
do, what can an agriculturist do here? Why am I study- 
ing to be an agricullurist? Everyone complains: ‘This 
accursed land! Better give it up and move the stud farm 
oul to some other place.’ How hard it was for her to 
hear that kind of talk! She was the daughter of shepherds 
and had lived in this steppe all her life. It was home to 
her, every blade of grass a sister, every stone a brother. 
‘And when people say ‘Accursed land! Give it up,’ I take 
it to mean: ‘Irten, give up your brothers and sisters, spurn 
your home and go to another.’ ”’ 

Today she had felt quite cast down, and suddenly 
had come the glad news that there would be irrigation. 
She could hardly believe it. 

Kokov, as he listened, gently stroked his horse’s rough 
matted mane as if it were a woman’s hair, and nodded 
understandingly. 

“Tell me, is this reliable?”’ she said, glancing down 
the river. 

“No doubt about it. Ivan Titich has come down al- 
ready. They brought a lorry-load of new spades—I saw 
them myself.” 

“I only hope the new manager doesn’t change his 
mind.” 

“Too late now.” 

“You don't know him. Nothing's too late for him.” 

“Not now, when Ivan Titich has come down... .”’ 
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The clang of moving machines came from across the 
river where the fields lay. 

“Please, Misha, give us all the water you can! All 
of it. The Bizhe runs straight into the Yenisei from here. 
No one else needs it. The Yenisei has plenty of water 
of its own,” Irten said earnestly, then crossed the bridge 
to the forking of the roads to direct the home-coming 
machines to the Base Camp for irrigation work. 


All the workers assigned to building work gathered 
in the club. Lutonin said that the management, the Party 
organization and the trade-union committee of the stud 
farm had adopted a decision to build an_ irrigation 
system on the Bizhé. Then Misha Kokov explained the 
plan to the meeting. He brought with him for purposes 
of illustration a large-scale picture on which, among the 
familiar hills, was portrayed a broad blue pond, a red 
dam with white curb-stones, a blue canal and a green 
field. 

“This is what vou will have here inside of a month.” 

“That's laying it on thick, my lad,” sceptical voices 
were raised. 

‘“Notiing of the sort. He’s a specialist. He can’t afford 
to play with words.” 

When Misha described the volume of work to be done 
and the resources available for tackling it, people’s un- 
certainty gradually melted away and gave place to ap- 
proval and enthusiasm. 

“We'll do it!” 

“We'll knock it off in a month.” 

“Should have done it long ago, instead of eating our 
hearts out, guessing whether it would rain or not.”. 

The only one to criticize the project was Okunchikov. 
One could hardly call it criticism, though. It was just a 
favourable opportunity for Okunchikov to announce that 
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this was nothing new to him, and that he had known 
everything there was to know about it long before any- 
body else. 

“Irrigation, by the way, is as old as them hills,” he 
said with a shrug of his narrow little shoulders. “It’s 
been known long ago.” 

“That hasn’t made it any easier for us,” Khrunov 
interrupted him. 

“All the less reason for crowing too early. We're going 
to do the digging, and we're going to do the sowing. 
And that’s not going to be easy cither,” Okunchikov 
went on. “t 

“Oh, don’t be a wet blanket, Ilva Petrovich!” Khrunov 
cried, turning on him an angry face. “Can’t you change 
your tune? ‘Long ago, long ago.’ ”’ 

“You don’t let a man speak,’’ Okunchikov spread his 
hands in a fluster. ‘I’m not a criminal who's been de- 
prived of the vote, am [?” 

“Talk to your wife! We're fed up!’’ a clamour arose 
in the hall. “Long ago, the same old crow!” The audience 
laughed heartily. Okunchikov sat down. 

“That’s right. Should have done that long ago.” 

‘There was more laughter. 

The last to speak was Domna Borisovna. 

“I hear you all say as one man—‘We'll do it. High 
time we did.’ That’s very good. It’s more important and 
effective than any figures.” She turned for a moment to 
Kokov. “Don’t take offence, I’m not saying anything 
against your figures. Thank vou for the great help you 
are giving us! We give our thanks to the whole Station! 
What I mean is that sometimes the best figures may 
remain a mere scrap of paper unless the workers take 
them seriously in hand, get their shoulders under them 
and say firmly, ‘We shall do it.’ We have said that here, 
and what we say goes. What interests me just now, how- 
ever, is why we never said it before.” 
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“Because we Weren't tackling the real job,” Khrunov 
answered loudly, confident that he was expressing the 
general opinion. “We were blowing soap bubbles. And 
the words fitted the deeds—they had no guts in them. 
Now that the real job has started the words make 
sense too.” 

“Quite right. Now let us try to get to the bottom 
of another matter. Why did the real job start only today. 
Droughts, crop failures and fodder shortages have been 
plaguing us for a long time. We were always complaining 
about the land yielding no crops and the sky giving no 
rain. But we never thought of saying, ‘Don’t let us wait 
any more for something to happen up there in the sky. 
Let us tackle the Bizhe. . 

“I suppose because there wasn't anyone to invent the 
idea,’ Khrunov threw in again. 

[dea inventors don't drop out of the skies. In some 
places you have them, in others you don't. It simply 
didn’t occur to us because we didn’t go to the trouble of 
thinking. All we knew was—‘the land doesn't grow 
anything, the sky doesn't rain, the wind blows too hard, 
it’s all very unpleasant, of course, but it can’t be helped, 
it’s the climate, the natural conditions.’ We ran our heads 
into this wall and didn’t want to see or know anything 
else. The other day someone said, ‘If people didn’t think 
about the impossible they’d probably still be poking the 
earth with wooden hoes.’ Useful words those. People are 
always doing the impossible. Is it so very long ago that 
men were unable to fly? There was a time when people 
could not keep themselves warm, and probably thought 
it couldn't be done. The impossible only seems difficult 
so long as we don’t know how to do it. Whom, if not us, 
have Lenin and Stalin taught how to overcome difficul- 
ties? Soviet peopie have been doing the incredible time 
and again. They don't know the meaning of the word 
impossible. Always tell yourself: it is possible. Think more 
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about what seems impossible, and more will become 
possible. Nature is a treasure-box without end. You only 
have to find the key to it.” 

After the general meeting the people broke up into 
teams to discuss their separate affairs. 

Domna Borisovna and Lutonin went down to the 
bridge where the headworks—the dam, the sluices and 
the spill-way—were to be built, and where a trailer-cabin 
flying a red flag had been placed to serve as the ‘“com- 
mand post” of the construction. 

“To tell you the truth, I did not expect this of you,” 
Lutonin said, looking hard at Domna Borisovna as if he 
had never met her before. “It was quite a surprise.” 

“Why?” 

“At first you gave my plan a pretty cold reception.” 

“Siberian,” Domna Borisovna said, recollecting how 
an unsuccessful poet had once complained to her. Imitat- 
ing his voice, she recited dismally, “Coldly Siberia met 
me, cold were its icy wastes.” 

Lutonin laughed, then went on, “And today you spoke 
with such heat.” 

“That’s Siberian too. It takes a long time to thaw, 
but when it does....” She broke off under his close 
scrutiny, glanced hastily at her dress and finding no dis- 
order there, laughed and said, “You can’t seem to get over 
your surprise.” 

“Has anything happened to you?” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well, you look kind of up-and-coming.”’ 

Indeed, she looked more braced, spoke and walked 
more firmly, her features were set in stronger, more te- 
nacious lines, and she seemed to have grown. taller, 
slimmer. 

“I’ve had a good sleep, that’s what it is,” she 
answered, secretly pleased that her resolve to act more 
boldly—‘“‘to learn how to fly”—had not failed her. 
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The people poured out of the club and went off in three 
streams—to the horse yard, the tool shed and the garage. 
Presently the clank of spades being sorted out came from 
the tool shed. Outside the garage a tractor spluttered 
and chugged, then dropped into a rhythmic roar as it 
trundled down to the river: a second, then a third joined 
the chorus. Throbbing lorries added their voices. Horses, 
harnessed singly and in pairs to britzkas, carts and hay 
waggons, dashed off amid shouts and whoops, trying to 
outrace each other. 

At the command post stood Lutonin, Domna Borisov- 
na, Oreshkov, Ivan Titich, and Misha Kokov, who had 
been appointed superintendent of work. 

The men, lorries and carts, upon drawing level with 
the trailer-cabin, stopped to receive further instructions 
or confirmation of previous orders from Kokov, and then 
spread along the bank, which was marked off by pegs, 
posts and notches. 

The last cart went by. Evervone had turned out. Misha 
Kokov surveyed the building site, where everyone was 
already at his place, then turned to Lutonin, saying, “We 
can start.”’ 

“Let them have a smoke first.”’ 

“Smoke time!” Misha shouted. 

The command ran down the whole front. 

“Do vou accept volunteers, Comrade Superintendent?” 
Lutonin said, selecting a spade from the reserve heap. 

“I’m a navvy, too. It was my first trade,” said Ivan 
Titich. 

Domna Borisovna took a spade too. 

“In that case ...’’ Oreshkov began, then looked down 
at his corpulent figure. ‘“Heigh-ho.... Simply disgusting. 
What a beastly thing for a man to have to carry about. 
Oh, damn it!” he added angrily. ‘A man of my bulk can’t 
stand by as a mere witness.” 

“Oho... a whole team here. We'll put that on record,” 
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Misha said, getting out his notebook. ‘‘What are we going 
to call it? Who's the team-leader>” 

Oreshkov was chosen team-leader by a unanimous 
vote. As for a team name, several suggestions were made: 
‘““Stakhanoviles for an Hour,” “The Old Moles,”” and ‘“Do- 
Littles.” 

They went off to work, laughing. Misha put the team 
of volunteers on digging the earth for the dam. 

“Digging—--begin!"’ 

Work started all along the front. People dug the 
canal, carted stones and earth up for the dam, deepened 
the hollow for the pond and banked the earth up around it. 

The pebbles along the banks grated harshly under 
the wheels, hoofs and spades. The iron ram of the pile- 
driver pounded home with a heavy thud. 

The wind drove the red-brown dust across the steppe 
and sky in waves, whirls and fanciful spirals, and those 
who saw it from a distance took it for a steppe fire. 

After an hour the signal for a break was given and 
shouted down the line from mouth to mouth. 

People left their lorries, carts, and spades:and gathered 
in groups to smoke and chat. In five minutes, at the given 
signal, work was resumed with.redoubled energy. 

Curious bystanders—old men and housewives—began 
to gather on the bridge. They shouted to the workers 
as they came up, ‘‘Wish you success! God-speed!” 

Domna Borisovna listened to this for a while, then 
went up to them and said, “Why don’t you lend us a 
hand instead of foisting it on to God! That will be more 
like it.” 

“We don't mind,’ came the answer. “Only we have 
the house to look after, children at home. Besides, our 
strength is gone, we're no match for the young ones.” 

“You don’t have to be. We’ve got a special team here 
—you can come and go whenever you please. Well, what 
do you say?” 
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Several people took up spades at once, the others 
promised to come down and help as soon as they had 
attended to the more urgent chores at home. The bridge 
emptied. After that, when anvone appeared there saying 
‘“God-speed!”” he was greeted by a merry chorus: 

“Come and join the scratch team. We're all here.” 

And the bystander would take a spade and join them. 
The ranks of the team swelled quickly. The grooms, 
herdsmen, the office staff and other personnel hurried 
down to the river to put in a little work whenever they 
had an hour to spare. From the very first day, without 
the slightest pressure, people, inspired by the general 
enthusiasm and the force of example, looked upon this 
as their sacred duty. Even Olondai the postman, who did 
not belong to the farm staff, did some work in the “‘scratch 
team” as il now became known. 


‘“IKnock off!” Misha commanded. 

The machines, lorries and carts came to a stop with 
a gradual subsiding of noise as if thev, too, were repeat- 
ing, “Knock off, knock off.”” People collected at the com- 
inand post, asking where to leave their machines and 
spades, how much work had been done altogether and 
by separate teams, and who was in the lead. The progress 
report for the afternoon was not made up yet, and 
despite the late hour most cf the workers decided to wait 
until it was completed. 

Someone dragged up from the office the notice board 
on which sowing campaign progress used to be marked 
up, while others dug a hole, and trimmed and planted 
a pole for it. Misha chalked the names of the teams on 
the board: “Lorry & Tractor Team,” ‘Cart Drivers,” 
“Niavvies,” “Carpenters,” “Scratch Team.” 

“Joking aside, Stepan Prokofyevich, but we need a 
permanent team-leader,” Domna_ Borisovna said _ to 
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Lutonin, looking over the “Scratch Team.” ‘You just 
look, there’s a whole army of us.” 

“Plenty to choose from,” he said, stepping aside and 
beginning to dust his tunic. Someone in the crowd ad- 
vised him to change his clothes unless he intended to dig 
the earth just for show. 

“It's had plenty of hard wear at the front, and’ll 
stand plenty more,” he said. 

“I’ve been at the front, too, but I've never seen dust 
like this,” said Khrunov. “Flying about all the time. 
I wonder where it goes to. Must be mountains of it 
somewhere.” 

This evoked sceptic comments. 

‘““Mountains.... As if it all setlies in one place.” 

“But then it doesn’t melt,” Khrunov persisted. “Snow 
doesn’t settle in one place either, it melts. But there must 
be mountains of it somewhere.” 

“There’s not half as much dust, though,” said a groom 
nicknamed Sniggerer because he always scoffed at people. 
“The tractor-drivers swallow the other half.” 

“People are talking sense, and a fool butts in with 
he-hee and ha-ha,” Khrunov silenced the scoffer. 

At last the check-clerks came out with the report. All 
the teams had topped their plan quotas. The Scratch 
Team, greatly to evervone’s surprise, including their own, 
had come off exceedingly well. The old men and women 
and helpers of an hour, amid jokes and laughter, had 
done the work of twenty skilled navvies. 
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Borgoyakov, the night herdsman, was handing his 
band of mares over to Nikolai Smelyakov, who relieved 
him on day duty. Annichah was there too. She gave spe- 
cial attention to this band, since its leader, the stallion 
Abakan, was a young and inexperienced stud-horse. 
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All three rode leisurely round the stud, examining the 
mares. Borgovakov said that the night had passed un- 
eventfully. Abakan was behaving well. He did not let the 
mares disperse, but neither did he keep them bunched 
together. He had no special favourites, no likes or dislikes. 
One thing was interesting, though, and rather baffling: 
at first he used to keep closer to the dry mares, which was 
natural, and watched those in foal from a distance, but 
lately he kept beside Snowstorm, the heaviest of the 
mares. He still had an eye on all the others, but he 
seemed to show special anxiety for Snowstorm. 

“You'd better keep an eye on her too,” Borgoya- 
kov admonished his shift mate. “She will soon be 
foaling.”’ 

“IT think Comet will foal first,” Smelyakov remarked. 

They decided to have a closer look at the two mares, 
and rode into the middle of the band. Red-coated Comet 
was the first they came across. Her udder was swollen, 
and the teats, which had been flaccid and limp the eve- 
ning before, were now taut and stiff like the horns of a 
young ram, and drops of colostrum hung from them. She 
was in what horse-breeders call the third stage of swell- 
ing immediately preceding foaling time. 

Then they found the bay mare Snowstorm. Next to 
her walked Abakan. Catching sight of the herdsmen, he 
turned his chest full upon them, raised his head and stood 
quite still in an expectant attitude. It looked as if he were 
showing himself off. Admittedly, he was magnificent. His 
whole body and head were of a _ sandy-yellow colour 
tinged with gold, and his mane and his legs up to the 
knees were a deep black. 

“What are you doing here?” Borgoyakov shouted to 
the stallion. 

The latter continued to stand still, his huge body 
screening Snowstorm completely. The herdsmen rode 
coolly down on him, undaunted by his defiant attitude. 
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If he did not make way they would lay their whips on his 
back or lead him aside by the forelock. 

He was a herd horse, but during the last winter had 
been kept in the stable to put him in shape for the brood 
mare band—a stud-horse must be in fine fettle. In the sta- 
ble he had got used to being handled. Abakan’s character- 
istics, upon being turned into the mare band, described 
him as “good-tempered, free from vicious tendencies.” 

His intentions for the moment were not quite clear. 
Possibly he was reminded of the stable where men had 
groomed and brushed him and treated him to sugar, and 
was now expecting the same thing. When the herdsmen 
approached to within a dozen paces, the stallion went 
forward to meet them. He certainly did not have the air 
of wanting to be fondled—his ears moved suspiciously— 
but neither did he show ill temper. 

“Go away, go away,” Borgoyakov said, reaching out 
his hand to grasp his forelock and scratch him under the 
ears. 

But the stallion, coming up close, caught Borgoya- 
kov's sleeve in his teeth, and with a toss of his head flung 
the rider out of the saddle as if he were a sparrow. He 
dislodged Annichah in the same fashion, then ran back 
to Snowstorm. But no sooner did the herdsmen jump into 
the saddle than he rushed at them again. 

Whips cracked and whip handles struck at Abakan’s 
teeth, but he came on recklessly, flinging the riders out of 
their saddles one by one and driving their horses back. 
He treated the herdsmen gently; he did not kick them 
or bite, but merely caught their trousers or jackets be- 
tween his teeth, and when he had hoisted his man out of 
the saddle, left him in peace. He would seem to be dealing 
with them on the maxim: Never hit a man when he’s 
down. On the other hand, their mounts took a lot of 
punishment from him. The herdsmen, grasping Abakan’s 
tactics at last, kept out of the saddle and laid about with 
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their whips on foot. The stallion immediately turned tail, 
driving off Snowstorm. 

“The devil!’ Borgoyakov swore, glancing at his 
clothes, which were torn to shreds. “Look what he’s 
done!”’ 

“I’m no better off,” Smelvakov laughed, shaking his 
torn garments, which hung about him in tatters. 

Borgovakov and Annichah, however, found this no 
laughing matter. The three of them had not been able 
to cope with a single stallion. A joke indeed, when at any 
moment Snowstorm and Comet were likely to foal! How 
Abakan would act under the circumstances no one knew. 
What if he killed the foals? Some stud-horses were in- 
fanticides. 

They decided to drive the stallion out of the band 
before he did any mischief. Aware now of his dislike for 
riders, they tackled him on foot. The stallion ran from 
place to place, driving the mare before him. This fruitless 
chase went on for an hour, disturbing the whole band, 
and the herdsmen realized that the heavy mare would be 
exhausted before they could drive the stallion off. They 
gave up the chase and went into committee. 

“Let’s lasso him and have done with it,’ Smelyakov 
said airily. 

“Thanks for telling us,’ Annichah said, glancing at 
the boy out of the tail of her eve, as though taking stock 
of what life was still left in him. “Yardstick with a cap 
on,” she thought, and aloud said, “Lasso him if you’re 
sick of life. He’s not a foal, you know.” 

“You can’t scare me,” Smelyakov said boastfully. This 
was the first time he had worked with a mare band, hav- 
ing previously herded one-year and two-year olds. He did 
not know that it would be easier to lasso a whole herd 
of these voungsters than a single stud-horse. 

“Never mind lassoing now, you go down to the Base 
Camp and tell Ursanah,”’ Annichah ordered him. 
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Abakan still hung around Snowstorm, showing her 
every attention. He scratched her crest and withers with 
his teeth, and kept tne other mares back, trying his hard- 
est to clear as large a space around her as he could. When 
Borgoyakov trespassed on this prohibited zone the stal- 
lion rushed at him cand did not give up the pursuit until 
the herdsman retired. 

Snowstorm entered a hollow between two barrows, 
pawed the ground and lay down. Abakan began to widen 
the restricted circle, which he seemed to consider too 
small. Teeth bared and tail streaming like a flying bird, 
he careened round the inner edge of the band, frightening 
the mares away. Now he was awesome and ruthless. He 
snapped at the neck of one tardy mare with such ferocity 
that she dropped on her knees. After widening the circle 
to about a hundred paces in diameter, he returned to 
Snowstorm and began to walk around her nervously, 
casting flerce glances at the other mares. 

The herdsmen could not see what Snowstorm was 
doing. At one moment her craned neck rose, then dropped 
again swiftly. While they could see the stallion they did 
not worry much. If Snowstorm was foaling she would 
manage the business herself. The thing was to keep Aba- 
kan out of it. 

The stallion went down into the hollow. The herdsmen 
galloped up. Snowstorm was lying on her side, and next 
to her lay a wet foal, whom Abakan was carefully licking. 
At the sight of the intruders he quivered throughout his 
frame and snapped his teeth. The herdsmen wheeled 
and barely managed to escape into the thick of the band 
when the stallion, with a huge bound, leapt out of the 
hollow straight over the barrow and went dashing 
round and round ata mad gallop. Woe to him who got in 
his way. 

He ran round five times, then hearing the new-born 
foal give voice, he went back to it. 
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Instead of fendling and nursing the foal, Snowstorm, 
who was a young inexperienced mare, barely glanced at 
her child, hastily got up and walked away. Herdsmen call 
such mares “truants."’ First-foalers often act like that, no 
doubt because their maternal duties begin with painful 
sufiering, and they are unaware of the joy and pleasure 
that follow it. 

Abakan had not expected Snowstorm to commit such 
an act of treachery. To get up and step aside was only 
natural. But the mare was retreating farther and farther. 
Abakan neighed anxiously. She did not respond or look 
back. He neighed again, imperiously this time. Still she 
took no notice. Then, leaving tne foal, he ran after its 
mother. 

The childless mares, growing bolder as Abakan drew 
away from the foal, began to approach it. Borgoyakov 
and Annichah dashed to the rescue of the abandoned in- 
fant, who was making its first awkward attempts to get 
on to its legs. Screening it from two sides, they waved 
their whips at the advancing mares. The latter kept out 
of reach of the whips, but did not disperse. They stood 
around in a close ring with their necks craned towards 
the foal, hungrily breathing in the infant smells so dear 
to a mother’s heart. 

‘‘We’re in a proper fix!” Borgoyakov said. 

“As if it’s the first time,” Annichah retorted. 

Indeed, it was not, and Annichah well knew how to act 
in such cases. The inquisitive mares had to be driven 
away, and the truant brought back to the foal. If she did 
not want to nurse her child of her own accord she must 
be made to. 

‘What about the stallion>?”’ Borgoyakov reminded her. 

That certainly was a problem. What would Abakan 
do? The fact that he had left the foal and gone after the 
mare was not so bad. But what if he remembered the foal 
and came back? 
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That was what he did do. The herdsmen caugiit the 
thud of his flying hoofs and loud snort while he was still 
a good way off. The curious mares scattered like wind- 
driven leaves. The forbidden circle was cleared once 
more, and into it dashed the infuriated stallion. The 
herdsmen saw at a glance that he was in an ugly mood, 
with the light of battle flashing in his eyes. His neck was 
arched, teeth bared, ears laid back, tail and mane bris- 
tling, and his body, at once ponderous and swift-winged, 
was all aquiver. Nothing but a bullet could stop Abakan. 

“Run!” Annichah shouted to her companion. 

“And you?” 

“Run, quick!’ she cried, but catight herself. “No, wait 
a minute!” 

It was a bad thing to yield to a horse. It gave it a 
sense of superiority over the herdsman; the horse lost 
respect for him and became unmanageable. On the other 
hand there was no need to tackle Abakan in his present 
ugly mood, as the foal was in no danger from him. How 
was one to avoid a fight and yet not lose the horse’s 
respect? Annichah resolved upon a dangerous manoeuvre 
-—not to escape, but to gallop towards the stallion, 
slightly to one side of him. 

There was a distance of about ten bounds between 
Abakan and the riders on either side when they drew level 
with him. 

Seeing that they were not bearing down on him but 
galloping clear, he merely threw them a flerce glance and 
did not check his headlong flight until he reached the foal. 
The manoeuvre was a success. The herdsmen wheeled 
and stopped, and stood watching Abakan. 

He licked the foal again, expressing thus his affection 
and joy at having found it alive, then he began gently 
to prod it with his nose in the chest, under the sides and 
behind, to make it stand up, neighing all the time and 
trying to keep his thunderous voice down. The foal got up 
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at last and whinnied in a thin querulous voice. Abakan 
responded with a joyous full-toned neigh that set the foal 
quaking with terror. With a plaintive little nicker, it hid 
its head in the stallion’s groin, unaware that it was 
seeking protection from the very beast that was making 
such a terrible noise. 

Finding warmth and reliable support at Abakan’'s 
side, the foal stood there dozing, its lips stirring with the 
motion of suckling. 

“It's got to be fed,” Annichah said worriedly. 

Snowstorm prowled about, apprehensively avoiding 
the other mares, her head drooping wearily and her sor- 
rowful eves dimmed. Scarcely were the labour pains as- 
suaged when new pains started in her udder. At first, 
when Annichah started to drive her, she went along doc- 
ilely, but at the sight of Abakan and the foal she stopped 
and refused to budge. Annichah tried coaxing, threats 
and finally the whip. The mare rushed this way and that, 
but could not be induced to move a step forward. Abakan 
and the foal were associated in her mind with the birth 
pangs she had recently suffered and she wanted no more 
of them. 

“Oh, you fool!’ Annichah cried. “Just look at your 
udder, it's ready to burst. The milk will turn sour and go 
to your head.”’ The milk was already oozing from the ud- 
der. “I could tear you to bits, you stupid thing!” 

The foal woke up and walked round Abakan, nuzzling 
into his sides, chest and legs, and nickering plaintively, 
demanding to be fed. The stallion, completely at a loss, 
tried to soothe the foal by neighing and rubbing its 
withers and back, but nothing helped. The foal kept nuz- 
zling up to him, whimpering. 

“What a fix, what a fix we're in,” Borgoyakov repeat- 
ed, not without a certain exultation at having proved to 
be right. 

“Well then, hug yourself!’’ Annichah snapped. 
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“The way you speak, anyone would think I’m glad.” 

“Shut up. We've got to do something, not talk. Let's 
go and catch the truant. She’s got to be milked.” 

“Shall we lasso her?” 

“Unless you can catch her by the tail.” 

“What are you angry for?’’ Borgoyakov reproached 
the girl. 

“And what do you mumble all the time for, you don't 
let a person think.” 

Snowstorm was headed off from the band. Her swol- 
len udder hampered movement, and Borgoyakov was able 
to lasso her at the first throw. Annichah dashed up the 
‘moment she was down and hobbled her feet. Borgoyakov 
threw himself on the mare’s neck and held her down while 
Annichah began to milk her. 

The mare, what with pain, a sense of suffocation and 
sheer terror, quivered and rolled her eyes ferociously, but 
was powerless to do anything. 

“You don’t like it? It’s your own fault, there,” An- 
nichah kept up a running commentary as she seized teat 
after teat in her strong, deft hands, the hands of a herds- 
man. “Look what you’ve gone and done. Your udder is 
like a stone, can’t get a pinch at it. All this milk wasted, 
it’s a shame. If you had more sense the foal would be 
romping about now. But it’s crying instead. Do you hear? 
That’s your little one crying!” 

The girl drained off some of the milk into her hand 
and put it to the mare’s nose. The latter twisted her head 
aside and blew the milk away with a snort. 

“You don’t even know your own smell. I don’t know 
why they keep you at all!” 

Annichah sprinkled some milk out on to the mare’s 
nose, close to the nostrils, and went on milking, knead- 
ing the udder to draw the milk down to the teats. As the 
udder emptied and softened, the mare grew quieter, 
quivered less often and looked less fierce. When she had 
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done milking, Annichah began to stroke tne mare around 
the udder, the legs, belly and groin to get her used to 
handling in case she was ticklish. The foal, when given 
its mother, would poke around blindly in search of the 
udder until it gained experience, and the mare had to be 
prepared for this. 

At last the mare was freed. She sprang to her feet, 
ran off a short distance and neighed. 

‘Perhaps she understands now and is calling the foal,” 
the herdsmen thought, and began to drive her towards 
it. But she understood nothing, and refused to be driven. 

Meanwhile the first keen interest in the new-born foal 
on the part of the other mares had worn off, and they 
gave their attention to the grass, scattering over the 
steppe. Some of them, according to Abakan’s ideas, were 
breaking bounds, and he dashed off to overtake them. The 
foal trotted after him, but it could not keep pace and 
dropped behind, whinnying pathetically. The stallion 
stopped, waiting for the foal to catch up with him, then 
ran on again. The little one, however, began to lag behind 
again. Angry and bewildered, the stallion ran in short 
dashes, forward towards the straggling mares, then back 
towards the foal, pawing the ground and snorting. Do 
what he would, however, the foal could not keep up with 
him and the mares were roaming ever farther away. 

“Go on after them!’ Annichah shouted to the stallion. 
“We'll take care of the foal. Don’t you worry about him. 
We'll feed him, that’s all. You'll get him back again.” 

Borgoyakov maintained that there was no alternative 
but to lasso and tie up Abakan to keep him out of their 
way, then lasso Snowstorm and bring the foal to her. 

Annichah dismissed the idea with scorn. 

“All you boys are the same, you know nothing but 
lassoing and roping.” 

“And girls? All they know is to tear their hair and 
whimper ‘Oh, oh, what shall we do?’”’ 
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“Drive Comet here.” 

Comet, when she saw the foal, went straight up to it 
without taking the slightest notice of Abakan, and began 
to sniff it eagerly. Abakan grew alert, but did not inter- 
fere. After sniffing the foal over Comet walked away as 
resolutely as she had come. The little one, however, had 
scented milk and ran after her. Abakan watched this scene 
for a while, then turned and galloped off to round up the 
straggling mares. 

“There, we can do without lassoing,” Annichah said 
with relief. 

‘“You’re a cunning one, I see,” Borgoyakov said with 
admiration. 

After this things followed their usual course. The foal 
was driven over from Comet to its mother, and when the 
latter still refused to accept it, she was lassoed and 
hobbled. In this way she could stand, but she could not 
run away or kick. Annichah milked her, dabbed ihe foal’s 
head, neck and back with the milk and then led it up to 
the udder. It suckled greedily. The mother, with her head 
turned back, snorted loudly and sniffed at him. The snort- 
ing grew quieter until it was silenced altogether, and the 
mare’s angry eyes became tender. The hobbles were then 
taken off. 

Abakan, after rounding up the mares, remembered the 
abandoned foal. He found it next to its mother. The foal 
stood leaning against her chest, fast asleep. Snowstorm, 
keeping watch and ward over her infant’s first sleep, 
stood stock-still. Abakan gave an anxious neigh. Snow- 
storm, very slowly so as not to disturb the sleeping foal, 
laid back her ears and bared her teeth in such an expres- 
sive way that Abakan meekly withdrew. 


Smelyakov gave Ursanah such a fright that the old 
man dropped everything and galloped off to the mare 
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band. In his long life he had seen many a man maimed 
and even killed by horses. The sight of Annichah and Bor- 
goyakov in their tattered clothing made him gasp. 

“Ai, ai! It’s a wonder that you are alive! This is the 
second time you have fooled death, Borgoyakov. Well, 
who is going to speak first?” 

They both began together. 

“IT see,” the old man muttered. “I’m beginning to 
understand now. Where is Abakan? Let us go and find 
him.” 

Annichah, fearing for her father’s safety, suggested 
that they should dismount, but the old man _ rejected 
this. 

“Tf the stallion doesn’t like riders, all the more reason 
why we should ride. We'll learn nothing on foot.” 

A merry game of ‘‘Catch me by the mane” was in prog- 
ress between Abakan, Snowstorm and her son, who had 
had a good feed and sleep. 

Abakan no longer showed any signs of animosity or 
even uneasiness. When Ursanah called him he came up 
and allowed himself to be caught by the forelock. Scratch- 
ing the stallion behind the ears, the old man told Bor- 
goyakov to ride up closer to the foal and pretend he 
wanted to catch it. As soon as Borgoyakov stretched his 
hand out the stallion made a dash towards him. The 
herdsman barely managed to slip away. The experiment 
was repeated by Annichah and then by Ursanah, and each 
time the stallion rushed at them. 

“It’s clear now,” Ursanah said. “Our Abakan is a 
midwife.” ; 

And he began to talk about brood band stallions. It 
was a subject he had often spoken about in the course 
of his work and at special talks and classes without ever 
exhausting it. Every new stallion, and sometimes the old 
ones, whose habits were well known, had one or another 
surprise in store for their keepers. A good stud-horse 
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knows all his mares and foals, will never let any one 
of them stray into another band or accept a slranger into 
his own; he loves them impartially, will take each one’s 
part, is strict and kind in reason, understands the herds- 
man and co-operates with him, knows all the pastures 
and watering places and can drive the band himself 
wherever necessary. 

Such stud-horses, however, are rare. Most of them 
have their failings. Some are vain as peacocks, and care 
nothing for the little foals or for anything else, so long 
as they can strut about and have a good time. Others are 
too captious, always suspecting the mares and foals of 
wanting to slip away; these keep the band crowded close 
and punish offenders with too great severity. On the other 
hand there are dawdlers who will lose half the band with- 
out noticing it. And there are some who, like Abakan, are 
midwives. These know better than any herdsman when 
it is time for a mare to go into labour, they attend the 
delivery themselves, and afterwards guard the new-born 
foals together with the dams. They are valuable stud- 
horses. But, like all horses, they require tactful handling. 
When they are busy with their midwifery it is wise to 
keep out of their way. If you don’t you are liable to be 
killed. 

The herdsmen asked Ursanah why Abakan did not 
like men on horseback. 

“When will you start thinking for yourselves?” the 
old man reproved them. “I wish you would. I’m tired of 
having to think for everyone.” He went on to explain that 
Abakan had been in the herd for three years and had 
known only the mounted herdsmen. And a herdsman, 
even the kindest, was always doing unpleasant things to 
a horse. He branded it, lassoed it, restricted its freedom, 
and sometimes was compelled to use the whip on it. Aba- 
kan’s acquaintance with dismounted men was quite a dif- 
ferent experience. He first got to know them when he was 
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transferred to the stables, where they fed him, watered 
him, groomed him and treated him to sugar. 

Stud-horses as a rule were more suspicious of and 
hostile towards a strange horse than they were to a man. 
When a stud-horse refused to allow a horseman to ap- 
proach him and showed ugly temper, the man should 
dismount at once and turn his horse away. Rarely would 
a stud-horse attack a dismounted man. 

“Unless I’m mistaken, Abakan will soon go over to 
the other mare,” Ursanah said. “If he does, keep out of his 
way and don’t interfere with him!” 

He proved to be right. Abakan, after roaming about 
with Snowstorm, went over to Comet. 
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Lacking the means with which to mend the tatters 
Abakan had left her in, Annichah rode home. In order not 
to alarm her mother unnecessarily and appear before Kon- 
garov looking like a ragamuffin, the girl first rode down 
to the lake where she bathed and patched up her dress as 
best she could, then wrapping up her work clothes in a 
bundle, she set off home with it under her arm. 

“You’re at home then?” Kongarov said, surprised and 
glad, when he saw Annichah coming up from the lake. 
He put the buckets he was carrying down on the ground 
—he had been to the brook for water. ‘And even man- 
aged to bathe! And never showed yourself! And Toiza 
didn’t say a word either. What can it mean?’ He shook 
her hand, which was cool after her bathe. ‘‘A conspiracy! 
An obvious conspiracy!” he twitted her. “Here have I 
been waiting for you, missing you, staring my eyes out at 
the steppe—where can Annichah be, why doesn’t she 
come? Have you been here long? Only just come? Then 
I beg your pardon, I take my words back.” 
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“How can one believe one’s guests after that,” she 
reproached him in turn, withdrawing her hand. “You can’t 
believe a word they say.” 

It suddenly occurred to him that he had made a blun- 
der, and he began to reassure her that he did not take 
everything back, it was just a slip of the tongue, he really 
had thought of her often and watched for her coming. 

“How are the cakes?” Annichah asked. “Did you eat 
them all up?” 

“Ages ago!” 

‘And yet he talks about having missed me.... Believe 
him after that! I’ve come specially to eat cakes, and now 
what?” 

“We'll bake others. The meal is ground. Toiza and J ar- 
ranged it that as soon as we saw Annichah coming we'd 
start baking cakes. I’ve been looking out for you ever 
since, and Toiza goes about with her sleeves rolled up.” 

“Carrying the flour about with her,”’ Annichah added. 

Thus chaffing each other and joking they noisily en- 
tered the house. Kongarov immediately began to press 
Toiza to bake more cakes for Annichah, who refused to 
believe that they had been waiting for her, and that the 
meal had long been ground and even bolted. 

“If she stays till midday, I will,’’ Toiza consented, and 
asked her daughter what else she had come for besides 
the cakes. 

Annichah unrolled her bundle of torn clothes and gave 
‘an account of their tussle with Abakan. Then she spread 
the herdsman’s outfit on the table and began to 
examine it. 

“It were easier to sew a new one,” Toiza sighed, 
then shot an angry glance at her daughter. “You should 
have hit him over the teeth!” —meaning the stallion. 

“You should have taught me that before, how was I 
to know!”’ Annichah laughed, and went into her room to 
change. 
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Meanwhile Kongarov brought the water in and Toiza 
brought a keg of flour and the dough trough. 

Having made the dough, Toiza started to examine her 
daughter's clothes again. All the buttons were ripped off 
and the sleeves and trousers were torn to shreds, the 
rents running in all directions. The old woman was re- 
diced to despair. There was one consolation though— 
Abakan had torn that hateful frock too. Annichah would 
not be able to wear it again. 

‘Leave that to me. I'll do it myself,” the girl said, see- 
ing the discouraged look on her mother’s face. 

“Tt won't be fit to wear when you’ve done with it,” 
her mother said mockingly. ‘‘Please feed the guest and 
tidy up the house, and leave me alone.” 

Annichah yielded. Her mother, of course, would do it 
better than she could. Having lived most of her life in 
poverty, with nothing to wear but the cast-off clothes of 
her elders, Toiza was wonderful iat patching things up 
and sewing holes together. 

Annichah went on telling her news over breakfast. 
Big construction work had started at the Base Camp, 
where they were blocking up the Bizhé with logs and 
stones and digging a new river next to it, which would 
run through the fields and meadows. Soon there would 
be plenty of oats and hay for the horses. Then she asked 
what news there was at home. 

“No news, thank God,” said Toiza. With the passing 
vears she grew ever fonder of life’s quiet unobtrusive 
flow that made it seem secure, clear and changeless. 

Kongarov had news of a sort—he had found two stone 
picture writings. If Toiza and Annichah cared to see them 
he would be glad to show them. It was not far from here. 

The old woman declined. She would be a dress-maker 
till evening. Annichah, on the other hand, quickly finished 
her housework and went out with Kongarov. 
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At the side of the road, one end of which ran south 
in the direction of the Sayan Mountains, beyond which 
lay Tuva, Mongolia, China and Tibet, and the other lost 
itself in the sweeping steppes of Siberia, the Urals and 
the Volga, there stood a high flat stone. Unlike the other 
stones, it was not guarding the sleep of the dead, for no 
burial mound lay under it. There were no legends or sto- 
ries connected with it, and no one knew when it had been 
placed there and by whom. Sometimes a horseman riding 
into Lake Beloye would hitch his horse to the stone, or a 
tired traveller would rest against it, or a herd horse 
scratch its sides against it. One side of the stone was 
covered with quaint little furrows, as if a worm had 
wriggled across its surface. These furrows were the let- 
ters of some ancient and long-forgotten language, known 
only to a few men of learning, and the whole picture writ- 
ing was an exhortation, a solemn reminder to the 
passer-by: 

‘“‘Remember, here Thy father passed, and here Thy son 
will pass.” 

On the steep stony bank of the lake stood another 
picture writing, representing a group of yourtas—an. 
ancient village of tent-dwellings. 

The man and girl wandered over the hills and bar- 
rows, examining the steep stony slopes and tombstones. 
Kongarov spoke about the Khakass picture writings. They 
were a vast stone book, a chronicle of history, as spacious 
as the land itself. It had been written, or rather carved, 
in the course of many centuries. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of men, had worked on it. Artists had engraved 
on its stone pages a multitude of scenes from wild life, 
domestic scenes and war. On the slopes of Pichikta Tag— 
Picture Hill—were engraved as many as two hundred 
scenes, depicting warriors with bows and arrows, reindeer 
with branching antlers, leaping mountain goats, horses, 
camels, a bushy-tailed fox, varied scenes of hunting and 
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war. The pictures were grouped together in two rows; 
one would think this was not merely an accidental proxi- 
mity: it suggested a single picture or a poem, still unread 
and undeciphered. 

The grave stone Pugali Tas—Stone with the Oxen— 
depicted a raid by nomad neighbours. The Khakasses in 
ancient times suffered from numerous raids, and this pic- 
ture showed the plunderers driving off big oxen, fright- 
ened horses who had flung their riders, and a captive 
being dragged along by the hair. 

At a later period, with the appearance among the 
Khakasses of a written language, besides pictures men 
began to engrave on stone the dicta of sages, chieftains 
and law-makers, such as: 

‘He who has weapons enough may conquer the world, 
but he may be conquered himself. Only he who cares 
enough for the world is certain to win it.” 

Epitaphs were engraved on tombstones: 

“Sacred to the memory of ... who departed this life 
in the twenty-seventh year of his glorious reign (or 
rule).... His herds of branded horses upon earth were 
innumerable. His property in bags was countless as 
black hair.... His fighting host, with which he fell upon 
his enemies, was seven thousand strong... .” 

The girl asked Kongarov whether he had been on the 
river Iyus the year before. It appeared that he had. Last 
autumn people had been talking about a man who had 
been seen on the river Iyus. At first, they said, he had 
spent a long time roaming about the burial mounds, liv- 
ing among them in a tent, examining, measuring and 
taking photographs of the tombstones and copying the 
drawings from them in his notebook. Afterwards he had 
excavated several burial mounds, and everything’ he 
found there—bones, crocks, rusty bridles and stirrups— 
he had taken away with him. He was very fond of talk- 
ing with people, listening to stories and songs, and 
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himself told stories many of which were unbelievable. 
Probably he was a bit mad, but otherwise quite gentle 
and harmless. No living man had anything to say against 
him. As for the dead, they were mute, as dead men are, 
and could say nothing. 

And now this thick-set, slow and thoughtful man with 
the dark-red slightly curling hair, dressed in a baggy 
suit of brown flannelette, was walking beside her. His 
face, look and words were grave and wise. About his 
clumsy figure and awkward movements, his melodious 
guttural speech, his habit of smoking his pipe in long 
draws and watching the smoke drift away with attentive 
eyes, there was something at once weighty and childishly 
ingenuous, candid and utterly benevolent. 

Seeing that Toiza had lit the stove, Kongarov and 
Annichah turned back. At home a dishful of hot cakes was 
waiting for them. After her meal the girl began to make 
preparations to go to work. 

“When will you be home again>” Kongarov asked her. 

“Will you take me to see the burial mounds?”—and 
when he nodded, she promised—‘“Soon, tomorrow per- 
haps.” 

That evening he worked the quern again, grinding the 
grain into meal and humming to himself as he did so a 
little tune: 

“Love cakes, love the quern. Love cakes, love the 
quern.” 

Annichah came home the next day, as she had prom- 
ised, but late in the afternoon, after Kongarov had 
returned from the barrows. They did not go out again, 
but spent the evening on the porch, the whole family. 

Aspat Kongarov had come into the Kuchendayevs’ life 
as a son, a brother, long absent from home, who would 
soon be going away again for a long time. He was sur- 
rounded with every care and attention. Almost before 
he was awake Toiza would bring him a mug of cold milk 
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to tide him over until breakfast was ready. As soon as 
he heard Toiza’s careful but nevertheless heavy tread, 
Kongarov would get up, and before going out to the bar- 
rows, help the old woman about the house, chopping 
firewood, carrying up water and turning the quern. 

Breakfast, dinner and supper were always good square 
meals. In the evenings he came home to a tidy room with 
a trimmed lamp and bounced up pillows. After supper he 
helped Toiza to clear away, and when the man’s and 
woman's duties were all attended to they would go out 
on the porch and talk about many things. As is often 
the case when separation is imminent, everyone tried to 
say as much and ask as many questions as he could. 

Everyone had something to tell. Ursanah rode out 
every day to his teams or to the Base Camp, and men 
were always cantering up with news: either wolves had 
attacked the herds, or the horses had had a fight, or the 
herds had got mixed up, or the herdsmen had quarrelled. 
He dealt with hundreds of men and thousands of horses, 
and every horse, not to mention the men, was a distinc- 
tive personality with habits and a life-story of its own. 

Annichah had her news and affairs too. Not a day 
passed but two or three new foals ‘appeared in her mare 
bands. She had to assist them in coming into the world, 
She had to know of each whether he was healthy and 
sound, whether he had sufficient milk, whether his mother 
loved him and whether the other foals and grown- 
up horses did not ill-treat him. With five bands to look 
after the news came as thick as smoke from a damp 
wood fire. 

And Toiza, what with the house, the cow and the geese 
on her hands, as well as constant visitors from the stud 
farm and elsewhere, had also much of interest to relate. 

As to Kongarov, it goes without saying. He seemed 
to have lived ten lives. He even knew what had lain hid- 
den for thousands of years in the burial mounds. 
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It was spring. The horses were grazing on the hill- 
sides. From here to Lake Beloye was an hour and a half’s 
brisk ride, and previously Annichah used to come home 
only when she had her day off. There was a little house 
on wheels at the pasture—the team camp—and several 
huts near at hand where one could rest and sleep. Now 
Annichah came home almost every day. An extra two or 
three hours in the saddle was not tiring to Annichah 
when, at the end of it, there was the prospect of seeing 
Kongarov and talking to him. The first thing she said 
upon crossing the threshold was: “Did you find anything? 
Show me! Tell me!” 

The finds were none too varied. More often than not 
they were picture writings on the grave stones—a horse, 
a horseman, or the disk of the sun with rays round it. 
The girl was interested not so much in these things as 
in what Kongarov had to say about them. His stories 
were like the rings which a stone makes when thrown 
into the water. The stone touches only one spot, but the 
wave runs out in widening circles. Kongarov would start 
with the small figure of a horse hewn out in the grave- 
stone, but where he would end one could never tell. 


The day when man caught and saddled the first horse 
equalled in significance the day when the first aeroplane 
took off. 

Pedestrian man, who till then had made his home 
near the rivers and lakes where he fished and stalked the 
wild beasts on the trails leading to their watering places, 
acquired wings with the taming of the horse and ven- 
tured out into the hitherto inaccessible forests, mountains 
and steppes between the rivers. He ceased to be a hunter 
and fisherman and became a herdsman. He gave up his 
domesticated habits and became an explorer of new and 
distant lands. 
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The lakes and even the seas were no longer impass- 
able barriers—man travelled round them on horseback. 
He discovered for himself all the lands which were not 
separated from each other by the oceans. 

Tribes and nations who had never suspected each 
other’s existence started a barter trade and an exchange 
of inventions, discoveries and ideas. There began an 
epoch of great migrations, wars, the intermingling of 
peoples and the rise of new nations. 

Man could be said to have made half, if not more, 
of the long and arduous path from the primitive to the 
modern state, on horseback. 

The horse was the first motive power. It carried loads, 
it turned machines, and conveyed entire peoples from 
place to place. It was herdsman and ploughman, hunter 
and warrior. There was not another animal that had the 
“human” work experience of the horse. 

The Khakasses domesticated the horse in very ancient 
times. Thousands of years ago, thanks to the horse, they 
established intercourse with all the neighbouring peoples. 
Khakass wares were known throughout the vast steppes 
of Central Asia, Siberia, the Volga and the Black Sea 
regions, and merchandise was brought to Khakassia 
from those places. 

Besides local relics such as utensils, weapons and 
ornaments found in the barrows, one often came across 
objects imported from thousands of miles away. 

Of all the animals which were considered man’s 
friends and helpers the Khakasses’ favourite, since time 
immemorial, had been the horse. 

The designs most often met with in the picture writ- 
ings were those of the sun and the horse. 

In legends and songs the horse stood next in impor- 
tance to the chieftains, sages and heroes. 

In ancient times, when people were superstitious and 
believed in some sort of life after death, the Khakasses 
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placed in the graves of the dead articles which were 
essential to life, such as food, weapons and not infre- 
quently a horse. 

Annichah hung on Kongarov’s lips, listening to his 
stories and even the difficult archaeological notes which 
he read to her. 

“Give the man a rest!” Toiza would often twit her: 
“One of these days I’ll give you a strapping right in front 
of him. Then you’ll know better.” 

But the girl did not feel that she was in any way 
to blame. 

“It’s not my fault. He forces it on me himself: ‘Look 
what I’ve found! Would you like me to teach you photog- 
raphy?’ He wouldn’t do it if he thought me a nuisance.” 

“That’s a different matter, but you mustn’t pester him. 
It’s not nice. You’re enough to wear out a stone, let 
alone a man.” 

She would grumble, then, recollecting her own child- 
hood, and with a wave of the hand: “I was just as curious. 
Nothing short of a whip could drive me to bed.” Even 
now, when she saw Kongarov coming home with that 
peculiar light shining upon his face denoting that he had 
had a successful day, she would sometimes repeat with 
Annichah: 

“Well, well? Show me! Tell me!” 
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“What about taking a stroll>” Lutonin suggested after 
supper. 

“You mustn’t give me such shocks,” Nina Grigoryevna 
said, going into her room, whence she presently reap- 
peared dressed for going out. 

“Oho ...” he said in surprise, staring at her smart 
grey suit and green scarf wound fancifully round her 
neck. “‘What’s the idea?” 
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Toying with the ends of her scarf, Nina Grigoryevna 
countered with another question: ‘“‘Doesn’t this tell you 
anything?” 

“No. What’s it famous for?” 

She lifted one end of the scarf like a bird’s wing and 
put her winged arm round her husband’s shoulder. 

“And this?” she said. 

“Out there... in Chernovodye, under the poplars?” 
he said rather uncertainly, then with surprise, ‘‘It still 
exists?” 

“I'm treasuring it, it’s our wedding keepsake.” She 
gave a reminiscent sigh. “I wonder if the poplar is still 
there.” 

They walked round the settlement to avoid meeting 
anyone, and talked about their home village of Cherno- 
vodye near Kursk. 

As a child, Lutonin had worked as a farm-hand for 
a rich kulak. Poplars grew outside the master’s house, 
and every year, late in the autumn or early in the spring,. 
they were trimmed. Little Stepan used to look at those 
trees with an ache in his heart. For years they strained 
with all their might towards the sun and sky and the 
free breezes that floated over the housetops, and all in 
vain. To him they were like prisoners with shaved heads. 

One day, when the poplars were being trimmed again, 
Stepan had taken a small twig and planted it in front of 
the windows of his hut. He wanted to grow a free poplar. 
With that poplar joy had come into the bitter life of the 
little farm-hand. Previously it had been torture for him 
to get up at peep of dawn, and his mother had had to 
rouse him many times. Now he woke up himself and ran 
out at once to water the tree. Coming home in the eve- 
ning he watered it again, and sometimes ran home in the 
day-time to do it. The poplar, responding to this care, 
grew quickly, and within a month it was three feet high 
with eleven little leaves and four side shoots. The rustle 
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of its foliage grew louder, more sure of itself, and, as it 
seemed to Stepan, more human-like day by day. 

After a long spell of calm spring weather there was a 
violent storm, and the wind tore the roofs off the houses, 
and smashed trees. The slender supple poplar now bent 
to the ground, now, exerting all its strength, straightened 
up quivering, now pressed against the window. It’s 
foliage beat impatiently against the pane, as though beg- 
ging protection. 

Stepan was at home. Seeing how the poplar was suf- 
fering he ran out and screened the young tree with his 
body from the lashing rain and wind. 

“Stepan, where have vou gone?” his mother cried. 

“Nowhere. I’m here.” 

“You will catch a cold. Come in at once.” She looked 
out of the window. “No harm will come to your poplar. 
It’s glad of the storm, you silly boy, don't hide it.” 

But the obstinate boy stood there by the tree until 
the storm was over. The sky cleared and the sun shone 
out. Stepan changed his wet clothes and got into bed to 
warm himself. Through the window he could see_ the 
poplar. Rain-washed, it glistened like a mirror. 

Suddenly the whole window opening was filled by the 
broad body of his master. 

‘“Matrena, is that young cub of yours at home? Ah, 
he is, eh?” the master said, going into the hut. He went 
up to Stepan, took him by the ear and led him out to 
the poplar, demanding grimly: ‘“‘Where did you get it? 
Pinched it from me, did you?” . 

Not long ago he had discovered the loss of several 
young poplars. He pulled the tree up and lashed the boy’s 
bare back with it. 

The poplar, broken in many places and with all the 
leaves torn off, seemed to be utterly ruined, but Stepan 
nevertheless planted it again. Watered by bitter childish 
tears it quickly revived. 
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After the Revolution Stepan went to live in town. The 
poplar was left to the care of the neighbour’s daughter 
Nina. 

“Grow fast and tall, and see where our Stepan is, what 
he is doing there!” she would murmur as she watered it. 

The poplar, as though to please her, rose six feet every 
summer and outgrew all the trees in the village. It no 
longer needed tending by human hands, and, in fact, dis- 
played such a surfeit of vitality that a whole family of 
poplars sprang up around its roots. But the girl still 
visited it by force of habit, saying, ‘‘See where he is! Does 
he still remember us?” 

At last he returned. He was now a grown-up man, a 
Communist and a tractor mechanic. He had received an 
appointment to ia distant region and had come home to 
Chernovodye to see his parents, friends and the com- 
panions of his childhood before going away. 

It was spring-time, when night and dawn meet, when 
nightingales sing in the broom groves along the river 
Chernovodka, and accordions sound down the streets 
where young folk go “lovering” long past midnight. After 
a stroll together Stepan and Nina lingered for a while 
under the poplar, holding hands in silence and listening 
to the murmur of its leaves. Both had a feeling that there 
was no need for them to speak, that the poplar would 
speak for them far better than they could themselves. The 
tree’s whole leafy crown murmured like the water at the 
mill, its separate leaves whispered in barely audible 
voices, falling silent to begin whispering again, pleading 
in a thousand soft voices, sighing and quivering—and, by 
trie time Stepan and Nina were to part, persuading them 
that they need not part at all. And they had both left 
together as man and wife. 

They had lived since in many places—among cherry 
trees, apple trees, oaks, birches, pines and cedars, but the 
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poplar had remained their favourite. That free poplar of 
their childhood was forever green in their memory. “Is 
it still alive? Does it see us? Is it pleased with us?” 
What did it matter that the poplar could not praise, or 
censure or advise them, and this was merely a game of 
theirs. To them it was as important as an earnest talk 
with a friend. 


Skirting the settlement, they walked round the site 
of the future pond, following the line of its banks. The 
dug-up earth made walking difficult and lumps of clay 
stuck to their feet, but that rather helped them if anything 
to picture the fanciful twists of the future pond bank with 
its little capes and bays, its poplars, birches and willows 
with the nightingales singing in them. 

“Tl wonder whether we'll live to see it?” Nina Gri- 
goryevna said reflectively. 

“Why, of course,” Lutonin said. 

“TI don’t mean that. Will they let us go through with 
it? What if they suddenly say: Lutonin is needed else- 
where?” 

“In your opinion it’s not worth while starting then>?”’ 

“There you go again—it’s always one or the other 
with you,” Nina Grigoryevna rebuked him. “What I meant 
is that once they’ve sent us here, they shouldn’t pull us 
out again.” 

“T agree with you there.” 

They roamed along the river after thal, listening to 
the water. It gave them a thrilling sense of joy and won- 
der, as if the poplar of their childhood were following in 
their tracks and murmuring. 

When they came home they found Yonich waiting on 
the porch. 

“They've been phoning up from town. Sofia Alexand- 
rovna is all tied up in knots, dead-beat,” he said grumpily. 
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He had an impression that the manager had been up to 
something, and had kept out of the way on purpose. 

Sofia Alexandrovna Khmeleva, the secretary, was 
an efficient strong-minded woman of about fifty, but when 
Lutonin came into the office she looked utterly pathetic 
and bewildered. She was speaking on the phone. Her 
hands and lips trembled so violently that she could not 
keep the receiver to her ear; she stuttered and her face 
was covered with crimson blotches. 

Seeing the manager, she thrust the receiver at him 
with such a jerk that the whole apparatus went sliding 
over from one end of the desk to the other. Lutonin hung 
up the receiver, sat down facing the secretary and said, 
“Who was it? What is it all about?” 

“About the sowing campaign. What have you done!” 
She clutched her head and shut her eyes tight. 

“What is it?” 

She had been called out to the phone in the evening. 
The editorial office of a regional newspaper was asking 
for information about the sowing campaign. She had an- 
swered that sowing was suspended. That started it. “Why? 
When? What was the extent of the under-sowing>? Who 
had sanctioned it?” 

She had no sooner hung up than the phone rang again. 
An angry voice shouted: 

“Are you all dead there? Why don’t you phone through 
the progress report about the sowing? What... sus- 
pended?” The secretary’s explanation that sowing was 
held up because they were building an irrigation system 
confounded the speaker altogether. “Building an irriga- 
tion system? But when will you sow?” He asked who 
was speaking, then rang off with a “Tell the manager 
to keep you away from the phone. You're out of your 
mind.” 

Soon the news reached Rubtsevich. He wanted the 
manager unearthed if the whole stud farm had to stand 
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on its head to do it, and while Yonich shambled off in 
search of him, Rubtsevich began to question Sofia Alexan- 
drovna, demanding to know what the devil she meant by 
turning a blind eye on such outrageous goings-on. Was 
she a Soviet woman or not? 

The secretary’s story was punctuated throughout by 
rings on the telephone. Lutonin disconnected the call each 
time by lifting the receiver and dropping it again. When 
the secretary had finished Lutonin told her that tomor- 
row, to all questions about the sowing campaign, she was 
to have one answer: “I know nothing. Speak to the man- 
ager.’ Then he sent her home. 

Lutonin decided to phone up Rubtsevich himself. Their 
talk was a brief one. Rubtsevich merely asked whether it 
was true that the sowing had been suspended, and ordered 
it to be restarted at once, and Lutonin to come up to town 
to give an explanation. 


When Lutonin called on Rubtsevich, the latter hap- 
pened to be going through the latest sowing progress 
reports and was furious because the Lake Beloye stud 
farm’s column was blank. The sowing campaign through- 
out the group of stud farms was making poor headway. 
The effects of the recent war were felt at every step. There 
was a shortage of men and machines. The Lake Beloye 
stud farm had been the brightest spot—no complaints 
ever came from there, no one ever asked for anything, yet 
they fulfilled their plans, and, with the arrival of the new 
manager, even overfulfilled them. Rubtsevich had always 
held Lutonin up as an example worthy of emulation. And 
suddenly this shabby trick.... 

“Are you sowing?” he demanded, almost before 
Lutonin was in the room. 

“No. We're building.” 

“Did you get mv order yesterday?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you carry it out?” 

“Because it’s ill-advised.” 

“You think you’re very clever, don’t you!” Rubtsevich 
burst out laughing, jumped up, leaned heavily across the 
table towards Lutonin and rasped, ‘Sowing grain is ill- 
advised, is it? Do you realize what you’re saying?” 

“Tl didn’t say anything of the kind. I meant your 
order.” 

“But my order means crops.” 

“You're mistaken. It means no crops. It’s too late to 
sow a rain-crop now, useless. We'll carry out irriga- 
tion first.” 

Rubtsevich interrupted with a sweep of his hand. 

“That'll do, we’ve heard that tale before!” He resumed 
his seat, gazing thoughtfully at Lutonin, who stood before 
him stiffly at attention, apparently ready to fly off at his 
bidding, yet so impossibly obstinate. At length, clipping 
his words and emphasizing the pauses between them 
with thumps on the desk, as though using ia rubber stamp, 
he said, “f have no time to bandy words with you now. 
Get all those crazy ideas out of your head. Go back to the 
stud farm at once and start sowing!” 

“TI refuse to sow until irrigation work is finished.” 

‘You seem to be looking for trouble. Do you want to 
be discharged?” Rubtsevich said. It suddenly occurred to 
him that Lutonin had started this irrigation business to 
get himself dismissed from the stud farm, which he dis- 
liked for some reason or other. 

“Not at all. I wouldn’t leave now if you did dis- 
charge me.” 

“Then what do you want, you ridiculous man?” In all 
his experience Rubtsevich had never dealt with such a 
refractory subordinate. 

“I want you not to hinder our building work, to let 
us carry out the directions of the Central Committee.” 
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“There aren't any directions about the stud farms 
having to do everything themselves. We've got our own 
business to attend to. The Irrigation Office must do its 
own work. I’m not against irrigation. But I'm against 
doing a lazy neighbour’s work for him. I’m against build- 
ing now to the detriment of the sowing. Do the sowing 
first and build afterwards, by all means! You're pushing 
my whole group of stud farms to the bottom of the list in 
plan fulfilment. You’re upsetting our whole plan.” 

“But I shall give you crops. I don’t know what plans 
the other stud farms have, but the one we have is a ruina 
tion. I’m not saying that it was drawn up with any mali- 
cious intention, most likely it was just sheer ignorance. 
But that doesn’t make it any less harmful.” Lutonin 
opened before Rubtsevich the dismal pages of the annual 
reports and official statements testifying to loss of live- 
stock caused by fodder shortage and trailing. “Look! Isn't 
that enough for you? Do you want us to be left without 
grain or fodder altogether? Do you want to exchange 
real grain for a famine plan? Not if I can help it!” 

“Who do you think you are, a landlord? Is the stud 
farm your private estate? Don’t you forget yourself!” 
Rubtsevich’s long bony finger wagged swiftly in front 
of Lutonin’s face. 

“And don’t you forget that I was sent here by the 
Regional Party Committee. They'll decide who’s who,” 
Lutonin said, and began to put his papers away in his 
brief-case. 

“Wait a minute.” Rubtsevich caught his hand. ‘And 
what if you don’t manage it on time, what if you don’t 
get your irrigation system built—that means missing the 
sowing? Twelve hundred acres?” 

“We'll manage it.” 

“Where’s the guarantee?” 

“You have our plan and the estimates. Work it out! 
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“Will you go on with the sowing?” 

“With the building.” 

“Well, of all the—’ Rubtsevich spread his hands with 
a helpless gesture. “Man alive, I can’t sanction building 
work just on your bare word! Your project will have to 
be submitted to experts and approved by the Irrigation 
Office.” 

“The Irrigation Office will say this needs going into 
on the spot, and they don’t send men out on the spot....” 
Lutonin got up quickly, shook his head conclusively and 
shut his brief-case with a loud snap. ‘‘No.... That won’t 
do. I can’t wait until you people get moving. We'll lose 
precious time. It'll get itself approved when it’s finished. 
What do we need expert opinion for when the project has 
been drafted by the Experimental Station?” 

“You've said it yourself—because the Station’s experi- 
mental. They can get away with anything under that label. 
I ask you for the last time—are you going to carry out 
the plan or not?” Rubtsevich said, biting his lips, his face 
white with fury. ; 

“Plan, plan ... droning away like a blessed psalm 
singer ...’’ Lutonin muttered, making for the door. 

“T categorically demand that you fulfil the plan, and 
nothing but the plan!” Rubtsevich shouted. 

“T won't!” Lutonin said. He came back to the desk and 
smacked his brief-case down on it, adding, “I repeat, 
your plan is a ruination, a monkey wrench in our works, 
a millstone round our neck. I’m a Communist—I’ve come 
here to work iand make a new life, not to worship your 
skimpy plan. I’ll tear it up, throw it out!” 

“You'll have to answer for it,’ Rubtsevich snarled. 

“You can’t frighten me.” 

And Lutonin left the room. 

He decided to discuss the matter with Domozhakov. 
“He'll understand and support me,” he thought, recalling 
his last meeting with Domozhakov and his parting words: 
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“Crops and good horses.” But Domozhakov and all the 
other members of the R.P.C. staff who dealt with agri- 
cultural matters had gone out to the districts to supervise 
the sowing campaign. 


Rubtsevich called Zastrekha up from the country where 
he was working in his former capacity as horse-breeding 
inspector. 

‘Take this file,’ Rubtsevich said, handing him Luton- 
in’s papers, “drop everything and sit down and read it! 
Then come and see me.” 

The reading of the project left Zastrekha with the 
same impression of inevitable failure. Then Rubtsevich 
sent him down to the stud farm. 

“You know the situation better than I do. Go into the 
matter and report your opinion. Try and make that stub- 
born mule, Lutonin, see sense!”’ 

Zastrekha turned up at the stud farm. 

‘“There’s a saying—mountains never meet, but men 
do,” he said amiably as he stepped across the threshold 
of Lutonin’s house. “‘How do you do?” 

“Take your things off,” said Nina Grigoryevna, reliev- 
ing him of his brand-new yellow brief-case. ‘““My husband 
will soon be back. He’s at the irrigation works.” 

Lutonin came home covered with clay, like a true 
navvy. He had made it a rule to ‘“‘do his bit’’ every morn- 
ing and evening in the scratch team. Greeting the visitor, 
he said jokingly, ‘““We’ll give you a spade, too, tomorrow. 
We grab hold of everybody within sight.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” Zastrekha said sympathetically, 
but inwardly he was glad. li things were going hard 
Lutonin would be more tractable, and they would come to 
a peaceable settlement. He was unwilling to suggest 
drastic measures. Now that Lutonin had defied Rubtse- 
vich’s orders, there was only one measure that could be 
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applied to him—dismissal. And that was unpleasant for 
all concerned. There would be complaints, explanations 
would have to be given, investigations made. 

“On the contrary, we’re getting along like a house 
on fire.” 

Zastrekha gave Lutonin time to change, wash and 
have his supper, then produced his letter of instruction. 
They went to the office to confer. 

‘“T don’t like having to meet you under these cir- 
cumstances, but...” Zastrekha shook his head ruefully, 
as if to say—I can’t help it if you’re such an obstinate fel- 
low—and proceeded to his task. 

Supposing things worked out as Lutonin planned— 
they would successfully complete the irrigation works, 
manage the sowing, and harvest a good crop. In the long 
run it would leave them with a slight drawback in the 
shape of an infringed sowing schedule. Seemingly a trifle 
in comparison with the more important fact that they 
would have secured a crop after all. But that was a nar- 
row view, a local view. Taking a broader view—the effect 
it was likely to have outside the stud farm—it was 
not such a trifle as it looked. In upsetting his own 
plan Lutonin was upsetting the plan of the whole stud 
farms’ Trust, and the regional plan, both endorsed by 
Moscow. 

“See whom you’ve raised your hand against, my dear 
chap?” Zastrekha sa‘d. He paused, puffed himself up, and 
repeated with heavy emphasis on every word, “Against 
the Trust! Against the Regional Party Committee! Against 
Moscow!” 

He expected this to produce a powerful impression on 
Lutonin, perhaps even frighten him, but it had the oppo- 
site effect. Lutonin laughed. 

“Thanks for the funny story, now listen to mine.” 
“Go ahead,” Zastrekha said with a condescending 
nod. a 
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‘“Mine’s a simple tale. No one’s kicking against the 
Regional Party Committee or against Moscow. There was 
once a manager at a certain stud farm—a chappie of 
about your age. If there was anything he hated it was 
being bothered. To guard himself against too much 
botheration he pretended to be a little dribbler, a toddler, 
and drew up plans calculated for toddlers like himself. 
The stud farm was off the beaten track, and the chiefs 
rarely visited it. And it entered no one’s mind that the 
manager was shamming, fooling both the Regional Com- 
mittee and Moscow. He was even promoted. A new 
manager came to the stud farm—a queer fellow. He 
thought it better, for instance, to walk instead of crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees. He looked into the plans 
which the old manager had left and got the shock of his 
life. Jumping jiminy! What am I to do? I’ve been walk- 
ing these forty years, but the plan says I’ve got to 
crawl.’ He was an obstinate fellow, though. ‘I’m not going 
to crawl about on all fours when I can walk, no fear!’ So 
he walked. The old manager, who had become a big pot 
in the Trust, got to hear of this and came galloping down 
to the stud farm to put things in order. ‘How dare you 
walk! You’re upsetting the plan, the foundation of our 
economy. You’re kicking against the Regional Party Com- 
mittee, against Moscow. The plan is inviolable,’ he raved 
and fumed. But the other wouldn’t give in an inch. ‘I’m 
going to walk,’ he says. ‘It’s good for me and good for 
the business. The R.P.C. and Moscow will only pat me on 
the back for it. There are plans and plans. Cowards, 
idlers, ignoramuses and downright saboteurs stamp their 
deeds with the word ‘‘plan’”’ too. That’s where you have 
to dig into it to find out what it really is. It may be ‘“‘plan” 
outside and chock-ful of rubbish inside.’ ”’ 

Lutonin fell silent, got up and took a turn about the 
room. 
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“Stories are all right, but we’ve got to get down to 
brass tacks,” Zastrekha said, taking the Bizhé irrigation 
project and estimates out of his brief-case. On almost 
every page there was a slip of paper with Rubtsevich’s 
and Zastrekha’s notes on it. 

Lutonin invited Misha Kokov to take part in the con- 
versation. The dispute lasted almost till morning. Seeing 
that there was no hope of coming to an understanding 
the disputants broke it off. 
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They went down to the construction site, and started 
their inspection with the pond. Over a hundred diggers 
were deepening and widening the bed of the future res- 
ervoir. The surplus earth was carted to the dam, the 
pile framework of which was already completed. It re- 
sembled a huge grinning jaw with logs sticking out like 
teeth. The earth for filling the dam was brought up in lor- 
Ties, and horse- and tractor-drawn carts. 

To Zastrekha it was a scene of chaos and confusion, 
where everyone was working his hardest—digging, load- 
ing earth, carting it, dumping it, ramming it—but for no 
apparent reason. This impression was due to the fact 
that many jobs had been started at once and none of 
them yet finished. Added to this was the motley bustling 
crowd of workers and the busy racket of lorries and 
carts. There were people of all ages here—from school 
children, who had come out in an organized party to lend 
a hand, to bent old men working in the scratch team. 
Among the usual vehicles, such as lorries, britzkas, carts 
and droshkies fitted with boxes, there were ingenious con- 
trivances in the shape of a big platform on log rollers in- 
stead of wheels, drawn by a powerful caterpillar tractor, 
and a tipping waggon on aircraft wheels. 
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Lutonin and Zastrekha walked down the whole length 
of the main canal site. Here the work was less varied— 
men were throwing earth up from the canal bed on to the 
embankment—and therefore looked more orderly. 

“Well, do you still have doubts about it?’ Lutonin 
asked, 

“It’s a gamble all the same. Much better to play for 
safety—finish the sowing first and then go on with the 
building.” 

“I’m calm and contident. If you have any doubts, take 
another look round, work it out again whichever way 
you like!” 

On returning to the dam Lutonin threw off his jacket 
and got busy with a spade. He had not ‘done his bit” 
that morning. 

“Don’t you want to lend us a hand, Comrade Zastre- 
kha?” said Sniggerer, driving up with an empty waggon. 

“That’s the idea. Come on!” cried members of the 
scratch team. “It’s the rule of the team. Even outsiders 
like the postman never go past without doing their spell.” 

Not waiting for Zastrekha’s consent, Sniggerer 
handed him a spade. 

‘Look at it, a darling little spade. You could eat honey 
off it. I challenge you to emulation. And you, too, Com- 
rade Lutonin. Silence in the ranks, listen to my com- 
mand!” He swiftly rearranged the diggers, leaving an 
empty cart each for Lutonin, Zastrekha and himself. 
“Digging—begin!” 

To refuse would mean exposing himself to ridicule. 
Sniggerer’s object was clear—he wanted to make a laugh- 
ing-stock of him, but Zastrekha decided to take him up. 
He worked like a fiend. The unaccustomed physical exer- 
tion soon began to tell, however. After :a dozen spadefuls 
he was pefspiring profusely, then he got a pain in the 
small of his back, and worst of all his hands grew sore 
and blistered. By dint of a tremendous effort Zastrekha 
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managed to fill his cart simultaneously with his rivals 
and cried out triumphantly, “Well, who cries mercy?” 

“We haven't finished yet,” said Sniggerer. 

“How long is it to go on?” 

“Till a break is called.” 

“Oh, no. I have no time. I didn’t come here to dig.” 

“That’s the rule in our team. Otherwise your work 
doesn't count, you’re a shirker. What did you think— 
it'd just be hop, skip and jump and you'd have your 
name up on the honours board? No, that’s shirking.” 

“Call it whatever you like,” Zastrekha said and began 
hastily putting on his overcoat. 

‘“That’s what we’ll call it. We folks are sticklers. Any- 
way, you've lost the game, Comrade Zastrekha.” Snigger- 
er went off into a fit of laughter. “Excuse me, a funny 
bone got down my throat.” 

Zastrekha took the latest report of construction prog- 
ress from Kokov and went into the hut to examine it. 
To pass a definite opinion was no easy matter. He could 
not, without risk, declare the project and estimates faulty 
and the construction, as he believed, doomed to failure. 
Not being a builder, Zastrekha could not judge. Consider- 
ing that they had been drawn up by the experts of the 
Experimental Station, who were also supervising the 
work, one might, on the contrary, expect them to be in 
order. But he could not plead Lutonin’s case, that was 
risky, too. Lutonin had upset the plan and disobeyed Rub- 
tsevich’s order, and if, on top of that, he failed with the 
construction job and the sowing, he would be in hot 
water! 


The horse herds were being driven to the spring pas- 
tures from the winter ranges by way of the Bizhé Valley, 
not far from the construction site. On this occasion the 
horses were attended by a double complement of herds- 
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men who took their duty in turns. As they drew level with 
the site the herdsmen who were off duty inquired of the 
workers what they were doing here—many of the herds- 
men, working far out in the steppe, had not heard of the 
irrigation scheme. They examined the dam and the bed 
of the canal and quickly invented a new form of sport— 
jumping across the canal on horse. Some of them took 
spades and began digging, others carried stones and logs, 
or loaded and unloaded the lorries. Having satisfied their 
curiosity, tested their strength and exhibited their horse- 
manship, the herdsmen went back to their horses to give 
their mates a chance of visiting the construction site. 


The herdsmen for the most part were strong, agile, 
hardy young men who never knew fatigue. Looking at 
them, lorry driver Tohpan Kizlasov, the Secretary of the 
Komsomol organization, thought: ‘““We could do with 
them here. They'd make things hum! If the scratch team 
of office workers, invalids and old men can give as much 
output as a regular team, these herdsmen could do still 
better. Besides the horse herdsmen there are shepherds 
and drovers, all tough strong men. They work in two 
shifts. What does a healthy young man need with so many 
hours of leisure on his hands?” 

Tohpan had been a herdsman himself and he knew 
how they spent their time. After four or five hours’ sleep 
in the open steppe you get up fresh as a mountain spring. 
Three hours go in preparing your food and mending your 
clothes and the harness. The rest of the time is spent 
hunting, singing songs, playing games and chatting. The 
only trouble was that these men worked so far away that 
by the time they rode into the Base Camp and back again 
they had no free time left. If only they were nearer, what 
a splendid new scratch team he could rally. It would 
mean an extra hundred men working a couple of hours 
every day. 
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Tohpan got out of his lorry—he was taking earth to 
the dam—called over some of the herdsmen who were 
within earshot and told them about his idea of moving 
the herds and flocks closer up to the Base Camp so as 
to enable the herdsmen and shepherds to lend a hand 
with the irrigation work in their free time, instead of 
loitering about doing nothing. 

“Fine. Suits us!” the herdsmen agreed cheerfully. 

Living as they did a lonely life in the steppe, the 
prospect of being able to pay a short visit to the Base 
Camp and of doing some gang-work there was something 
in the nature of a holiday to them. 

Tohpan sent them out into the steppe to tell the other 
herdsmen, drovers and shepherds that a new scratch team 
was being organized and to ask them whether they agreed 
to work in it. 

Horsemen galloped to the sheep flocks and droves, 
and, without pausing to dismount, spread the news about 
the ‘‘scratch team” and then raced back to report to Toh- 
pan that everyone agreed to work in it, provided the 
herds and flocks were allowed to graze near the Base 
Camp. . 

Surmes, the “sheep queen,” came to the site and 
sought out Tohpan. 

‘People are saying that if we dig the earth a bit it will 
be good for our sheep,” she said. “They will not have to 
be driven out across the Yenisei. Is that true>” 

“Tt is.” 

“Will they give us spades?” 

“They will.” 

‘When can we start? We'll come every day—one shift 
in the morning, the other in the evening.” 

Tohpan asked where the flock was pasturing. It was 
pasturing within four or five miles of the Base Camp. But 
the shepherds did not mind the distance. To spare the 
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sheep those treks across the Yenisei they were prepared 
to do anything. 

“Still,” thought Tohpan, “an extra eight or ten miles 
a day isn’t easy for the shepherds. They’re not herdsmen, 
they work on foot.” 

“You don’t have to walk,” he said. “We'll think of 
some easier way. We have lorries and horses. We’ll send 
them for you.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

Surmes’s handsome embroidered ‘‘crown” glided away 
among the caps, hats and bare heads of the builders and 
disappeared over the hills. 


That evening, instead of going home after work, 
Tohpan ran straight to the office to see the manager. Lu- 
tonin was alone in his room, poring over the lists of work- 
ers and thinking who else he could transfer to construc- 
tion work. When Tohpan described his plan, Lutonin 
rubbed his hands in delight and squared his shoulders as 
if throwing off a heavy load. He went up to Tohpan and 
slapped him on the back. 

“Your head is screwed on the right way, my lad! Now 
run off and fetch Oreshkov and Domna Borisovna.”’ 

Oreshkov arrived first, considerably out of breath. 

‘“What’s the matter?” he gasped, looking alarmed and 
annoyed. “J had just put my feet up for a moment when 
someone made a tocsin out of my window—‘Quick, the 
manager wants you!’ By the time I got out the alarm 
raiser was yelling down the other end of the street. It’s 
enough to scare a man to death.” 

“Sit down!” Lutonin said, drawing up his own arm- 
chair for him, the only upholstered seat in the office. 
“We'll wait for Domna Borisovna.” 

She came in looking immensely relieved. Although her 
face and gait still showed traces of fatigue and worry, her 
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dominant expression was now one of confidence and 
cheerfulness. 

“The last messengers have just arrived,’ she began 
at once. “Everything is all right.” 

“What is?” Lutonin asked, little suspecting what 
pleasant news she brought and what an anxious time she 
had had. 

“The mare bands. Everything is all right. I was ter- 
ribly anxious about the novices—we turned three stud- 
horses out today. D’you know what could have happened? 
] was so afraid....” 

The turning-out of the brood mare bands seldom went 
smoothly, particularly when they were led by stud-horses 
new to the business. The stallions would either quarrel 
with the mares or with each other, and then there would 
be fights. Sometimes they fought to the death or maimed 
their adversaries for life and did serious injury to the 
herdsmen. At the beginning of a turn-out all the herds- 
men of both the day and night shifts would be on duty, 
with special messengers who galloped up to headquarters 
at the first sign of trouble. 

Lutonin had never worked at stud farms where horses 
were kept in the semi-wild state, and had no experience of 
the mortal combats which broke out among the stud-stal- 
lions. He could not fully appreciate Domna Borisovna’s 
state of mind, but he guessed from the way she sighed 
and shook her head that she had been seriously worried. 
He gave her time to compose herself, then said, “Our 
young folks are burning with enthusiasm.” He nodded 
towards Tohpan. “Let’s hear your latest idea!”’ 

Tohpan said that the herdsman and shepherds could 
be rallied for work on the construction. 

Listening to the Komsomol organizer, Oreshkov 
frowned and muttered, “That means reshuffling the pas- 
turing plan. D’you realize what a messy job that is? Such 
a bother.” 
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“All the young people will help, every one of them,” 
Tohpan argued warmly. “A hundred men. If cach of them 
does only an hour’s work in his free time—”’ 

“IT can’t draw all the herds and tNocks up to the Base 
Camp—it will be a slaughter, not a pasture. Heigh-ho! 
It never rains but it pours. Was it so long ago that we 
sweated over this plan!’ Oreshkov brought out of his of- 
fice a motley map which looked like a patchwork quilt. 
“Look at this maze!” 

The green patches of the pastures around the Base 
Camp were thickly intersected by yellow and_ black 
patches standing for hayfields and ploughlands. Prodding 
them with his finger, Oreshkov said it would be easier to 
drag a camel through the eye of a needle than to drive 
the herds and flocks through that labyrinth. His blue, 
usually placid eyes, looked sad and pleading. 

“Nevertheless it’s got to be done, otherwise our camel 
will be taken by the ears and dragged back,” Lutonin 
said. 

He told them about the danger that threatened them. 
Zastrekha had not come down on a courtesy visit. Yester- 
day he had been urging him all the evening to drop the 
scheme. Today he was trying his hardest to pull it to 
pieces. The only way to save it was to finish it quickly. 
The livestock had to be moved up to the Base Camp, 
as Tohpan suggested, and then the herdsmen sand shep- 
herds would be a real help. They would have to mobilize 
all the rest of the employees whom the office, ware- 
houses and other departments could dispense with for a 
day or two, or even a week. 

They all bent over the map again. Oreshkov’s finger 
ran uncertainly over the green patches of the pastures 
and came to a stop. 

“There is no way ... unless through the hayfields.” 

The words were hardly out his mouth when he began 
to mutter in dismay, “Good heavens! Not that, man!” 
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But Lutonin jumped at the daring idea of turning the 
livestock into the hay meadows. Originally, when they 
had been planning irrigation for the stud farm’s lands 
and people were not rushing them, they had decided to 
keep the hayfields in reserve until irrigation work was 
completed on the Kamishovka and they could be given 
over to pasture. ; 

Now the situation had changed, and Lutonin decided 
that the haylields could be sacrificed. 

“A pretty tight squeeze!’ Oreshkov said, shaking his 
head sadly. “The outlook’s none too bright.... That 
means we've got to build on the Kamishovka whether we 
want to or not.” 

“It's the only way. Well, let’s decide.” 

They pondered the idea. Lutonin’s plan was fraught 
with tremendous risk and responsibility. What if they 
turned the stock into the meadows and irrigation work on 
the Kamishovka did not come off for one reason or an- 
other? But the only alternative was to have Rubtsevich 
and Zastrekha push them back to where they had been— 
sowing the sand again. 

A light went up in the window of the guest house. 

‘Another visitor,”” Oreshkov said. “I wonder if it isn’t 
Rubtsevich this time?” 

“It’s in Zastrekha’s room. He’s stopping in the guest 
house,” said Lutonin. 

“Ah.... Laying a mine to blow us up,” Oreshkov 
growled, his eyes passing from his companions to the 
light. ‘“‘He’s gobbled up our park. Thanks to him we drove 
half our herds out across the Yenisei. And still it’s not 
enough. He’s up to something again.”” Oreshkov suddenly 
went red in the face, banged the table with his fist and 
shouted as if he were addressing a street crowd, “No 
more for me! I’ve been working here fifteen years. Worn 
my heart out. Given my whole life. And suddenly a guest 
artist comes along, ties my hands and starts dictating! 
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I’ll be damned if I’m going to stand for it! No, sir! Get 
out of the way!” 

“Spare our eardrums, Pavel Mironovich!”’ pleaded 
Domna Borisovna. ‘“‘How uncertain you are. You just 
can’t keep steady. One minute you look as if butter 
wouldn’t melt in your mouth, the next you flare up like a 
rocket.” 

“I'll spare nothing!” Oreshkov fumed on a muted note. 
“I'll turn all the animals into the hayfields but I won't let 
him boss the show here!” 

“Sit down and alter the pasturing plan. As for shout- 
ing...” Domna Borisovna frowned and got up. “I have 
to go to the foaling ward.” 

All went away, leaving Oreshkov alone. He moved 
into his office, spread the map on the floor, and crawling 
over it on his knees—after a tiring day his legs could not 
support him—began to distribute the herds and flocks by 
their respective numbers over the yellow patches of the 
hayfields. 

The light in the guest house was extinguished. “I hope 
lo goodness Zastrekha doesn’t spring a surprise on us 
in the morning—some new order or other,” Oreshkov 
thought. 
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The first to awake at the Base Camp were the geese. 
They were favourites here, and almost every family kept 
a flock of them. With the first flush of dawn in the East 
they waddled down to the stream with a loud cackling, 
driving their little ones before them. 

Lutonin, awakened by the noise of the geese, could 
not fall asleep again. He went into his study on tiptoe 
so as not to disturb his wife and began to make notes of 
the urgent things that had to be attended to. Now and 
again he tore himself away from his note-book to watch 
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the daybreak and the signs of awakening life. From some- 
where far across the hills the hidden sun shed a soft pink 
light on the dewy steppe, which responded with an ever- 
brightening sparkle. It looked so beautiful that one could 
hardly believe it would soon be mercilessly scorched, 
shrivelled to the last blade of grass. 

A thud of many hoofs, starting at the horse yard, died 
away by the stream, where the work horses were driven 
down to be watered. From the street came the faint creak 
of empty buckets swinging on a yoke. Lutonin looked out 
of the window. Irten, carrying a pair of buckets, was 
walking very slowly, as though nursing something pre- 
cious, perhaps the lingering memory of dreams. Suddenly 
a harsh blatant sound, like the braying of an ass, rent the 
stillness. It was the noise of the well winch swiftly un- 
winding. 

The early sun, already blazing hot although it was 
only May, appeared in a cleft between the hills, and the 
dewdrops glittered so brightly that it hurt one’s eyes to 
look at the steppe. They dried up quickly, and the steppe 
assumed a pale-blue washed-out tone. 

The well winch grated ever more often. Lutonin got 
tired of listening to it and went out towards the well. He 
had to cross a grass plot where the young park had once 
stood. This dreary waste-land was a constant eyesore to 
him. His house and the office stood opposite, and he had 
to pass it whenever he went to the garage, the stables 
or the stream. Tiny rotting tree stumps stuck out of the 
ground here and there, all that remained of what might 
have been murmuring trees with curly, emerald-yellow 
foliage, smelling sweet as flowers. 

Next to one of the stumps Lutonin noticed a birch 
Shoot about two inches high with two tiny leaves. If he 
had seen a whole grove of trees he could not have been 
more glad. Sticking a twig into the ground to mark off 
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the spot, he carefully began to examine the other stumps. 
He found more young birches, poplars and maples. 

A shaggy piebald goat, wagging a dignified beard, 
stepped on to the plot. Lutonin waved his arms at it, 
“Shoo off!” 

The goat came on imperturbably. 

“Shoo off, you dithering dervish! You mangy old 
mongrel!” 

Without the slightest regard for its haughty swagger, 
Lutonin seized the goat’s beard with one hand and its 
horns with the other and turned it back. 

“Is he yours?” he shouted to the woman who had let 
the animal out and was now shutting the gate. “Take him 
away! Out there!’ He gestured sharply towards the 
steppe. One might have thought the beast had to be driven 
to the end of the earth. 

“What for? Everyone lets his goats out here, why can’t 
I>? What’s the idea?” the woman burst out stridently. 
“D’you grudge him the grass?” 

Lutonin beckoned the woman up and showed her the 
young poplars and maples. 

“See that? Do you see it?”’ He glared at her as though 
she were about to commit child-murder. “Don’t graze 
your beasts here and see that others don’t!” 

The woman drove her goat out into the steppe. She 
kept looking back iat Lutonin, as she flicked it, mut- 
tering: 

“His eyes give you the creeps! The look he gave me. 
It was like the lash of a whip. It’s a wonder his wife lives 
with him! Some people will put up with anything.” 

“How can you stand this music?” Lutonin said, going 
up to the women who were drawing water from the well. 
“It must set your nerves jangling.” 

“We're used to it. We don’t mind,” they answered. 

“I wish I had your ears then.” 

The women laughed. Lutonin sent a girl to the garage 
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for grease, and when the greased winch started to work 
with a soft purr, he was delighted. 

“That’s done it—there’ll be no more noise.” 

‘‘More’s the pity,” said Anisya, the kindergarten cook, 
a saucy young chatterbox of ‘a woman. ‘Now I had better 
not go to bed at all. I sleep like a log, and if you didn’t 
wake me I could sleep half the day. The well used to be 
my alarm-clock.” 

“Hire a watchman. If you’re such a lady you ought 
to be able to afford one,” the women started to chaff her. 
“The time will come when that watchman will hit you 
over the head with his clapper.” 

“What were you looking for on the meadow?” they 
asked Lutonin. 

He said he had found young shoots there; the park 
was reviving. He asked them not to graze their animals 
on it and not to mow the grass. 

“All our managers start the same way,” Anisya ob- 
served. 

“What way?” Lutonin asked. 

“With the park. Under Golovin we planted it, watered 
it and fenced it off—it’s all we did. Under Zastrekha we 
cut it down and burned it. And now you start first thing 
with the park.”’ 

“That’s not quite true. I started by bearding the goat.” 

They all laughed again. 


Yonich came out on to the porch of the office, peered 
at the sun from under his cupped hand, then drifted off 
towards the bell post in his ski-like valenki. As he was 
passing the well Lutonin asked him, “What time do you 
make it?”’ 

“Six o’clock. I’m going to sound the reveille.” 

“Let’s check it.” Lutonin got out his watch. “Five 
minutes to six.” 
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“You can’t beat my clock,” the old man chuckled, nod- 
ding towards the sun. “It’s never a minute out. This sun 
of ours, I’ve heard tell, has been going round for bil- 
lions of years without ever bearing off its course. Mind 
you, if it eased off just one step our way, we'd be burnt 
up. We here in Khakassia, for instance, we'd be blazing 
like a haycock before you had time to cross yourself.’ 

“Is it very hot here?” Lutonin asked, walking along- 
side the old man. 

“Sometimes it’s hot as hell.” Yonich stopped before 
a bush of wild iris whose sword-like leaves had forced 
their way through the hard-packed ground of the street. 
“Now take this, they call them pickles here. I’ve seen ‘em 
in town, in Abakan. Grow right in front of the houses, 
they do. Everybody walks over them and rides over them, 
but they still grow and blossom. Hardy enough, you'd 
think! But the sun’s so hot that even this plant goes 
brown—stands all the summer like an old haymaker.” 
Yonich delivered six strokes with a hammer on a cracked 
machine wheel, which did service as ia bell, and went on, 
“This sun of ours has roasted quite a few people. Half 
a dozen managers alone, not counting assistants and 
small fry. They go almost as quick as they come. The dust 
hasn’t time to settle on the road. We're in for a hot spell, 
the rain’s forgotten about us. I can feel it in my bones— 
they don’t ache at all.” 

Oreshkov rode up in a tarantass drawn by a pair of 
black horses. Wishing them good morning, he said, ‘“‘Dis- 
cussing about sky works?” 

“You've guessed,” said Lutonin. 

“That’s easy. Yonich is a famous astrologer.” Turning 
to the old man, he added, “How long have you been 
watchman?” 

“Took the chair before the war.” 

“And every night he looks at the sky—that wants 
doing, let me tell you.” Oreshkov jerked his head up- 
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wards. ‘Our Yonich is quite at home up there. He’s a 
pleasure to talk to. I’m afraid I must interrupt you, 
though.” 

Yonich went back to the office and when he was out of 
hearing, Oreshkov said to Lutonin, ‘“He’s a chatty old 
boy. Talk you into fits if you let him. Lives a lonely life 
and hangs about where there’s company on the chance 
of buttonholing somebody.” 

‘Is it always about the sun and stars?” 

“That wouldn’t be so bad. Sometimes it’s worse.” 

“For instance?” 

“Any subject will do for him. Depends on what he’s 
been primed with. If it happens to be something good 
he'll talk sense, if not he’ll talk nonsense.” 

“Stupid?” 

“Not exactly stupid, but none too clever. What with 
this watchman’s job of his, and living in the office, he 
sees and hears a good deal, but it’s all scraps and 
snatches. His head’s full of scrambled eggs. An office 
watchman is an important figure, you know. It’s not 
everyone who sits on the porch and gazes at the stars. 
What are you doing up so early?” 

“Nothing special.” 

‘“““Waywode-Frost patrols his domains,’’’* Oreshkov 
recited. 

“Something like that. And you?” 

“Going out into the steppe. The pasturing plan, you 
know. ...”” Oreshkov went through the motions of reshuf- 
fling an imaginary pack of cards. “I want to see how it looks 
on the terrain. Got to hurry, before Zastrekha springs 
something on us. Is there anything you want me to do?” 

“If the new pasturing plan is ready you might get 
the herdsmen, drovers and shepherds together today. I’d 
like to have a talk with them.” 


* Verse by N. A. Nekrasov (1821-1877).—Tr. 
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“They'll be down this afternoon,” Oreshkov said, 
waving his hat with its crumpled floppy brims. 
“We're off.” 

When riding or driving he always referred to him- 
self as “we.” 
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A slow guttural song floated through the hollow. 


Who rides there on a black horse? 
Who smokes a pipe with a brass ring? 
It ts Olko Chudogashev, the herdsman. 


Olko was riding along a ridge of grassy green hills 
with bald black crests which resembled from afar a gi- 
gantic horse and was called Stone Mane. In front, 
greedily cropping the fresh dewy grass, roamed a band 
of mares led by Desperado, a bay stallion with a black 
mane, a black list all down his back and a long, broad, 
black tail reaching to his pasterns. 

Between them, Olko and Desperado tried to keep the 
mares bunched, for, in their search for grass, they were 
inclined to stray. The band kept contracting and spread- 
ing all the time. In this state of continual ebb and flow 
it was difficult to keep an eye on all the mares. The herds- 
man watched from one side and Desperado from _ the 
other. Had this team-work been planned it could scarcely 
have been more effective. Desperado was in many ways an 
exemplary stud-horse. He knew all his mares, kept them 
well disciplined, would never let them stray, knew all the 
horse runs and watering places, could round up and 
drive the band all by himself and loved the foals with a 
stern and tender love. He could not stand the herdsmen, 
however, often defied them and had an imperfect under- 
standing of the observances that were necessary at foal- 
ing time. On the whole, Olko could not boast of a com- 
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plete understanding between himself and the stud-stal- 
lion, but neither could he find any particular fault. The 
stud-horse who could do everything right with almost 
human intelligence and co-operate with the herdsman 
as the left hand does with the right, was a great rarity. 

As they drew together, each from his own side, to 
view the band, Olko lectured Desperado in an amiable 
lone: 

“That’s the way—always do things together. D’you 
see how nicely it works out? You and I don’t have to 
run about half so much. I’m going to see to Harita soon, 
she’s going to have a foal. Don’t poke your nose in 
please! Look after the band. We’ll manage without you. 
We'll give you a fine little son.” 

To the horse this coaxing was a novel experience. 
His former herdsman had had little faith in the power 
of the spoken word, and had considered the whip more 
effective. Desperado glanced at Olko suspiciously, then 
suddenly wheeled and trotted off, leaving Olko to finish 
his plea to the air. ) 

The herdsman, however, did not lose hope that they 
would come to an understanding in the course of time. 
At their next meeting the lecture was resumed. 

“Tf we're both going to wait on Harita, just imagine 
what a chance it will be for the wolves. They couldn’t 
ask for a better. While we're fiddling about with one 
little foal the wolves may kill a full-grown mare. It 
doesn’t pay. You just think. Your head’s big enough, God 
knows! There must be some brains in it. If we let that 
happen, d’you know what it means? D’you know what 
Ursanah will say? ‘Whip that Desperado out of the band! 
Lock him up!’” 

At the mention of his name, the stallion stopped and 
pricked up his ears. 

“Ah, you don’t like it? Then don’t let us have any 
fooling.” 
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Harita, a light chestnut, was keeping alool from the 
rest of the band; she had not taken a nibble of grass all 
the morning, and showed signs of restlessness. This was 
the first time she was with foal, and how she would be- 
have in the crisis it was difficult to say. Some of the 
mares foaled right among the band, others chose a se- 
cluded spot. Some had their fads. Babe, for instance, used 
to retire to an uninhabited islet in the middle of Lake 
Jirim. No matter where the herd was grazing, she would 
go away to her favourite spot despite all attempts to de- 
tain her, and until she had done her business would 
allow no one to approach the island. 

The stallion, spying something in the distance, be- 
gan to twitch his ears in alarm. Olko followed the 
horse’s suspicious glance. A familiar team was riding 
straight across the steppe. It was Oreshkov’s old taran- 
tass, bumping over the uneven ground with a terrific din 
and clatter. Desperado, frightened by the noise, drove 
his charges off towards the hills. Olko rode out to meet 
Oreshkov. 

They reined in their horses when they drew level. 
Without getting out of the tarantass, Oreshkov asked 
how many mares there were in the band and whether 
they were all well. Everything was in order. 

“What about you—is everything well? Are you 
content?” 

The life of a herdsman, of course, is not a round of 
pleasure. All day and often all night he jogs in the sad- 
dle. Nothing all about him but wind and sky. In the 
summer the broiling sun torments him, in the autumn 
drenching rains, and in the winter he is exposed to the 
driving blizzards and the freezing cold. The stud-horses, 
as soon as they catch sight of one another, rush in to 
give battle. The gadfly is a small insect, but when there 
is a cloud of them they drive the horses frenzied. Where 
there are horses there are wolves. The herdsman is 
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always on the alert, like a cocked gun. A pleasure indeed! 
And what could the zootechnician do about it, or even 
the manager himself? Nothing. Olko had another trouble 
—he had no one to speak to. He saw his mate only for 
two or three hours during the day, and all the rest of the 
time he was alone. Here, too, the zootechnician could do 
nothing. Olko had to fight his own troubles. He had his 
own wavy of doing it. Singing was one of them, and 
when he tired of singing he would, ‘start talking to the 
horses. That the conversation wag onesided ‘mattered 
little. The thing was he could always have his full say. 
Sometimes a silly bird would provide diversion “hy flying 
over and getting itself shot by Olko. eV 
“Tm quite content,” the herdsman answered. 

“Good.” A kindly smile flitted over Oréshkov’s wor- 
ried face. “That’s how it should be. Leave the mares. to 
the care of your mate at noon and come up to the Base 
Camp. There’s going to be a meeting.” 

The tarantass clattered on, and the herdsman set his 
horse off at a gallop .to overtake the band. He really 
was content with life, for the time being at any rate. He 
had under him a swift tireless horse, and a handsome 
comfortable saddle. Recently he had been given a new 
set of work clothes—high boots with clouted heels, rid- 
ing breeches, a jacket and a hat, all made of rain-proof 
canvas, strong and durable. Slung across his shoulder 
was a double-barrelled gun, at his belt a hunting knife, in 
his hand a rawhide whip, at his saddle a horse-hair lasso, 
and in his pocket a pouch of home-grown tobacco and a 
pipe of juniper wood with a brass band, What more could 
a man want? Fancy asking whether he was contented! 


Harita began to cast glances in the direction of Stone 
Mane. Desperado kept an eye on Harita, and Olko an 
eye on Desperado. The band came to a deep winding 
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gully running between Stone Mane and another ridge 
of hills, and Harita turned into the gully. And in that 
instant the priceless harmony and understanding  be- 
tween Desperado and Olko was broken. Not understand- 
ing the mare’s need for temporary seclusion, the stallion 
snorted loudly and stamped the ground angrily with his 
iron-weighted hoof, ordering her to come back. When 
Harita took no notice of him, he dashed after her. He 
ran with his#head snaking along the ground, his ears 
laid back, flanks quivering and thick black tail standing 
almost erect. 

Olko gave chase on Black. He overtook Desperado 
and slashed him across the back with his w hip. 

“You. fool” Ire hissed. “Leading the mares this third 
summer, and@haven’t learnt a ‘thing. Haven't you been 
told—look after the band!”, 

Desperado reared and snapped his teeth right in 

front of Olko’s face. save his handsome aquiline nose, 
Otko -threw - his bod back sharply. Simultaneously he 
managed to delivet:(Mother lash at the rebel’s neck. 
@ Black and Despffado stood facing each other at a 
djstance of three paffes. Desperado stood proud and war- 
like, his teeth slightly bared and head erect. Black, 
his whole skin twitching, cast anxious glances at his 
master out of the corner of one eye. Olko stared unflinch- 
ingly into the angry and seemingly mocking eyes of 
the rebellious stallion. Desperado had no thought of 
giving in. His defiant insolent air carried an obvious 
challenge. 

Olko had no alternative but to accept the challenge. 
Gripping his whip tight, he dug his heels into Black’s 
sides. The horse leapt towards Desperado, who suddenly 
recoiled and all but sat down on his haunches. His cour- 
age evaporated in an instant, and cringing, he turned 
his back on Black and trotted off to the herd, his proud 
tail hanging limp as a rag. 
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‘“Ho-ho! Had enough? If you want some more, come 
and get it!” Olko shouted after the turn tail. “Don’t you 
dare leave the mares!” 

Long afterwards Desperado kept stealing glances at 
Olko, perhaps seeking an opportunity to get to Harita 
unnoticed, perhaps wondering what there was in that 
boy that cowed him so. A single kick from. Desperado’s 
hoof would bring Olko tumbling to the ground together 
with his little mount. More than once he-had lifted his 
hoof but somehow he had not dared to strike. It was not 
the whip he feared—that was a mere flea-bite on his 
steel-hard ribs—it was the daring with which that boy 
Olko approached him, headed him‘off and tore into the 
thick of the herd to check a runaway horse. 

Olko was a Khakass. And a Khakass is in the saddle 
at five. At ten he is a regular horse-breeder, a dashing 
rider, tearing fearlessly into a herd of wild, vicious stal- 
lions, who have often repelled the attacks of hungry 
wolf packs. These savages with bloodshot wicked eyes, 
snorting loudly, rearing and snapping their teeth are a 
fearsome sight. Yet it never enters the child-rider’s héad 
that they can kick him or bite him. ~ = 

If it were given to Desperado to understand that the 
blood of the tamed flowed in the veins of his massive 
body, and the blood of the tamers in the puny body of 
Olko, that tamed and tamers had long since become 
friends, firmly linked together in a common cause, and 
that he, too, was co-operating with the herdsman in 
rearing good healthy foals, he would probably have 
been proud of his position. A band of pure-bred mares 
was not entrusted to everyone! 

Desperado, however, still followed the instinct of his 
ancient forebears, which told him that the steppe, the hills 
and the lakes belonged to him and his family, and he was 
the master in the stud. And here came this meddlesome 
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fellow Olko, forever hanging on to his tail, poking his 
nose into everything and playing the boss. As soon as 
Desperado made a move towards Stone Mane, Olko was 
sure to bar his path. If Desperado made tracks for some 
distant lake in the steppe Olko would drive him back to 
Stone Mane. And if he did not obey, Olko threatened him 
with the whip and the lasso. 

Desperado lived in sa constant state of irritation 
against Olko, and sometimes, as today, il flashed out into 
open rebellion. The fight, however, ‘always ended the same 
way. Desperado’s courage deserted him at the last mo- 
ment, and he acknowledged defeat. 


Olko rode into the gully where Harita had hidden 
herself. Desperado was well able to take care of the band 
of steppe mares for a while, but one could not leave the 
young inexperienced Harita to herself in such an impor- 
tant matter as the birth of her first foal. Sometimes an 
inexperienced dam, when the labour pains started, would 
begin to run, hoping to escape from them, iand go on 
running until she dropped dead from heart failure. There 
were cases when wolves carried off the new-born foal, the 
mother being too weak to fight them off. 

By the time Olko found Harita the main thing was 
over. She lay on the ground with sunken sides sand belly, 
and next to her, curled up in a ball, lay the yellowish foal, 
all wet and shining like a varnished toy. 

Olko jumped out of the saddle. He had everything 
he needed in his hands—scissors, tinclure of iodine, a 
silk thread and cotton wool. He snipped the navel string, 
tied it, applied some iodine, blew through the foal’s nose 
and ears and begian to wipe him dry all over. At this 
point Harita, twisting round like a snake, snapped her 
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teeth at Olko. He dodged, and went on ministering to the 
foal, keeping a wary eye on the mare all the time. 

Thereupon Harita, finding strength as if from nowhere, 
sprang to her feet, a whirlwind of fury. Olko hid himself 
behind a rock. At times like this one had to be very aare- 
ful—the mare could easily kill him. Having driven off 
the herdsman, Harita returned to the foal and stood over 
him so that he could reach her udder. 

The foals of the steppe brood mares are usually stur- 
dy little fellows when they are born. Within ten minutes 
they are up on their legs and unerringly find their moth- 
er’s udder, and inside of an hour they are gambolling 
about. This one, however, lay like ia stone and the dam 
behaved stupidly. A wise dam will lick the foal over as 
soon ias it is born, rouse it up and cheer it with an affec- 
tionate nicker, and sometimes will allow the herdsman to 
come up. Harita did nothing of the kind and would not 
allow Olko to approach. 

“What a fool you are!” he hissed from behind the 
rock. ‘You'll have plenty of time to feed him. Wake him 
up first. Oh, what can I do with you! Lasso you, tie you 
up? You deserve it, you do!” 

But he couldn't very well lasso Harita—she had not 
yet recovered from the effects of child-birth. 

If he only knew that the foal was a strong little baby 
and was merely resting to gain strength. If so, it would 
manage by itself little by little. It would dry unlicked, 
open its sticky eyes, then get on to its feet and find the 
udder itself. 

If it were a weakling it would be worse. 

To rouse the mother’s protective instincts Olko threw 
a pebble at the foal. It quivered at the impact. 

“It’s alive!” Olko thought with joy and threw another 
pebble at it. 

Harita noticed this, and when the stone rebounded 
from the foal iand rolled under her feet, she kicked it away 
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savagely. Then, diligently and hastily, she began to lick 
her child. 

“That’s it. Rub his blood up, harder, harder!’ Olko 
encouraged her. 

Stones clattered down the gully. Olko turned round 
and saw Desperado coming towards them. 

“Ah, so here we are!” Olko said maliciously. “If you 
don’t understand when you're spoken to, perhaps you’ll 
understand this.” 

A heavy stone tlew towards the stallion. He seemed to 
realize what was wanted of him, for he withdrew. 

The dry warmed foal begian to gather strength quickly. 
He stretched his little limbs one by one, rolled over on 
to his belly, raised his head and then began to hoist 
himself up. This was no easy malter—his legs wobbled 
and buckled under him and his head seemed to be pressed 
down to the ground. 

After an hour’s battle agiainst a host of perplexilies, 
such ias standing up, keeping his head from dropping and 
mastering the most difficult art of controlling all four 
legs at once, the foal at last found the udder. 

Harita received him at first with displeasure, but she 
gradually got accustomed to it and started to help him 
out. If he lost the udder, she contrived to put it within 
his reach again, and when, drunk with milk, he lay down 
and went to sleep, she stood over him, ready to give him 
more as soon as he awoke. Olko scurried between Harita 
and Despenado, trying to bring home to one the duties of 
a mother and to teach the olher his proper place. 

It was time now to let the new foal into the band. 

Olko rode ahead. Behind him followed Harita with her 
reddish little son on ludicrously long legs which all be- 
haved independently, nuzzling into her groin. The dam 
glanced back at him every now and then and called him 
softly to keep head to head with her. The little one, how- 
ever, knew only one thing—to press as closely as he 
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could to his mother’s side, for somewhere there lay the 
source of that sweet warm sensation which had filled his 
baby heart with its first delight. 

Upon catching sight of Harita the whole band of 
mares neighed of one accord and rushed towards her. 
Desperado ran at the head, and behind him, trying to nace 
one another and get in ahead of him, came the light dry 
niares, followed by those in foal. 

Harita stopped in her tracks, her ears flattened back 
—a warning to both her sire and sisters not to approach 
too closely. Olko stopped next to Narita, screening the 
foal on the other side with the body of his own horse. 

A new foal usually causes intense excitement in the 
band. The stallion is burning with impatience to see his 
offspring and the mares «are all agog—the childless ones 
wilh envy, the others with curiosity. When the foal is the 
band’s first newcomer, this interest becomes dangerous to 
the little one’s life. If the dam and the herdsman do not 
take drastic measures, a crush iand very often a free fight 
are likely to ensue. The childless mares are particularly 
dangerous. Each tries to obtain possession of the foal, 
attacking her rivals with teeth and hoofs, and very often 
cverybody’s pet is trampled to death in the melée. 
No wonder the herdsmen have a saying: “Mind your 
first!” 

The band drew near. Harita eyed Desperado warning- 
ly, and when he craned his neck to sniff at his gawky little 
treasure, she gave a wild scream sand fetched him two 
resounding kicks. 

‘Well done!’”’ Olko said approvingly. “Give him an- 
other one!” 

The stallion, however, had retired to a respectable dis- 
tance. Harita thereupon gave her attention to the impor- 
tunate females. She administered the same treatment to 
one of the most meddlesome, and the rest Olko drove off 
with his whip. Some of the mares still made attempts to 
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come up close, sniff at the foal and entice it away, but 
they did so singly and were easily warded off. Real dan- 
ger only lay in the pack. 


“Well, Olko, look out! Il pull out your whole mane, 
hair by hair!” Annichah muttered as she urged her 
Chestnut on. 

Olko:and Annichah were of the same age, and in child- 
hood had played together and sat in the same class at 
school. Although they were friends, they had often quar- 
relled. At peace or at war Olko never missed an oppor- 
tunity of pulling Annichah’s plaits, and this act always 
ended in a tussle. The other schoolgirls had plaits, too, 
but for some odd reason he could nol explain himself, 
Annichah’s pigtails always made his hands itch. Matters 
reached a sliage.when everybody in ihe settlement began 
to laugh at her: ‘Ai, how long Olko has stretched your 
plaits. What a wonderful lad!” 

After becoming herdsmen, they saw very little of each 
other. Recently, however, they had received assignments 
which made them close neighbours and the girl had de- 
cided to look up her old school-mate. 


Ho, who rides there on a black horse? 
Whose mares are those in front? 
Whose little colt plays at their side? 
They are all horses for our army, 


Olko rode along singing. The appearance of Annichah 
caught him by surprise. Noticing her beside him, he broke 
off and stammered, ‘‘A-ia-anni-chah?”’ 

“No.” 

They eyed each other—he with astonishment sand con- 
cern, she with gay mockery. 

“What are you staring at? Sing, go on!’’—and, aping 
Olko’s voice and manner, she burst into song: ‘Ho, who 
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is it riding. who is it smoking, who is it yelling at the 

top of his voice? Why, Olko Chudogashev, of course, who 

else! Good morning! Don’t you know me? Have your 

hands withered off, has your hat grown to your head?” 
“Good morning!” Olko held his hand out iand snatched 

his hat off, then made a low bow and asked, still looking 

worried, “What is it? Did your father send you?” 
“What should he want you for? I came myself.” 
‘Yourself? Do you mean it?” 


“I do. I missed you.” 

“No, really?” 

“Honestly. Turn your back to me!” 

“What for?” 

‘You'll see. Hurry up!” 

Olko turned his back to her. Annichah struck him a 
pretty strong blow with her fist. 

“That’s for pulling my plaits.” 

“Hit me again! Come on!” Olko demanded. “I pulled 
your plaits every day for years. Come on, hit harder!” 

But Annichah declined. 

“It hurts my hand more than it does your back.” 

“Then pull my ears.” 

‘I will but that’s for something else. D’you remem- 
ber ‘raising me up to see Moscow’? My ears ached all day 
after that.” She pulled his ears and declared, “Now we're 
quits. I forgive all the nasty tricks you played on me!” 

“I want to pull your plaits just once more,” he said. 

She bent her head, and he took one of her plaits, then 
another. 

“Why don’t you pull?” Annichah said, feeling that he 
was fingering her plaits one by one. 

“It’s a pity.” 

“Find one that’s not a pity!” 

“T can’t.” 

And they both burst into merry laughter. 

The girl had been summoned to the meeting, too, and 
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so they decided to go together. They rode slong, talking 
of old times—their childhood and school days, their 
friendship and quarrels. It was great fun remembering all 
those incidents, which now had such a pleasing tang. 
Even their bitterest insults, quarrels and fights seemed 
inoffensive now tand highly amusing. 

Then they talked about their work. Each had news to 
tell. Olko pointed to the foal, which was now sping the 
grown-ups in everything. Suddenly it took it into its head 
to show off in front of old Babe. It made sa rush aat her, 
but either funked or miscalculated the distance and kicked 
the empty air with such vigour that it went toppling head 
over heels. If horses could laugh, that little hero would 
have heard a hearty roar of laughter. 

“I can’t think of ia good name for him,’’ Olko said. 

Oreshkov, the zootechnician, gave the horses their 
names, but the herdsmen often did not wait for him to do 
it and named the horses themselves. The zootechnician 
could do what he liked about it. Whether he agreed with 
the name or changed it mattered little compared to the 
fun of inventing it. 

Out of Harita, by Desperado. The foal’s name had to 
begin with an H and have a D in the middle. It was a 
pretty puzzle. 

“We'll soon think of something,” Annichah said, knit- 
ting her brows and muttering with her finger on her lips, 
“Had, Hed, Hid, Hod...” 

Olko was not enthusiastic. 

“Nonsense. There are no such words.” 

“There isn’t such a word as Veselina, but we have a 
mare by that name,” Annichah argued. 

“Veselina’s different. But your Hed and Hod will get 
me kicked out of my job.” 

“Haddock.” 

“That’s a fish.” 

“Hadar, Hodin,” suggested Annichah. 
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Her suggestions still left Olko cold. 

“That’s as bad as Hyperemia.” 

“Then let him give it his own name,” she cried im- 
patiently. “Hoody, Hardy.” 

“Splendid—Hardy!” cried Olko. “Hooray!” 
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They arrived at the Base Camp before the appointed 
hour. Olko went to see the irrigation works, and Annichah 
decided to call on her friend Irten. The girls met in the 
office. Irten was hanging about in the passage, waiting 
for Lutonin to receive her. He was engaged st the mo- 
ment. 

At last he put his head out of the door and beckoned 
the girls to come in. 

“I'll wait for you here, Irten,”’ said Annichah. 

“Come in both,” Lutonin said. “We have no big 
secrets. No use standing out there, swallowing dust.” 

Indeed, it was very dusty in the passage. The workers 
brought the dust in on their clothes and boots, sand the 
wind drove a flurry in every time the door was opened. 
The dust hung about like a mist, creating a premature 
dusk. | 

“Sit down. Let us hear what you have to say.” 

Irten took a seat by the desk facing Lutonin. Annichah 
sat slightly apart. At the conference table, which was lit- 
tered with papers and drawings, sat Domna Borisovna, 
Misha Kokov, Tohpan, Sofia Alexandrovna and the con- 
struction team-leaders. The business meeting was over 
and sall were engaged in small talk. When Irten came in 
{he conversation ceased and everyone sat listening’ to ‘her. 
On Lutonin’s instructions she had been to town and paid 
a visit to the Experimental Station, where she hid made 
arrangements for obtaining tomato and cabbage plants, 
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and had brought back with her a supply of vegetable 
seeds. Certain implements were needed, too, but she had 
not been able to get them. 

“We'll make them at home. Draw up a list of what is 
missing iand give it to Sofia Alexandrovna. Well, go on. 
What about our afforestation plans>”’ 

Irten had consulted specialists at the Experimental 
Station and the teachers of her college, had got hold of 
some books, gone through them and considered the whole 
matter iin the light of the stud farm’s conditions. 

Everyone at the stud farm knew that as soon as you 
started ploughing the wind immediately pounced on the 
fields. Besides, there was another scourge—a very trou- 
blesome grass grew in the steppe by the name of Gypso- 
phila, popularly called “‘tumble-weed.” When that plant 
dried it broke away from its roots and went flying along 
with the wind. Unless precautions were taken il would 
mix with the crops, clog up the canals and get entangled 
in the sluices. Fishing it out was a long and laborious 
job. Shelter belts had to be planted around the irrigated 
fields without delay. The spring, when trees struck strong 
root, was the best time to plant. Poplars should be used 
as the chief species, with the wild Siberian apple tree for 
undergrowth. The fast-growing poplars would soon form 
a high wind-break, while the dense apple trees, with their 
branches growing up from the ground, would provide, 
that very summer, an impassable barrier which not a 
single tumble-weed would be able to slip through. By the 
autumn the poplars would have grown to a height of ten 
feet. All this would form a shelter belt sixty-five to seventy 
yards wide. 

“How many trees will have to be planted, how many 
holes shall we need?” Lutonin asked. “Will we be able to 
do it?’ We’ve got so much on our hands.”’ 

For a belt of full width—six to eight rows and up- 
wards—they would need hundreds of thousands of trees. 
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But Irten proposed planting only the necessary minimum 
to start with—two rows of trees to check the tumble-weed 
~~the rest to be planted in the autumn. For this first phase 
of work they would require some tens of thousands of 
saplings. 

“The saplings won’t come running down here them- 
selves. How many workers and lorries shall we need?” 

“Not so very many.” 

“Still, how many?” 

“Two workers with spades could plant ia thousand 
roots a day, with a plough they could plant still more.” 

“Don’t you think we could organize a separate little 
team, Stepan Prokofyevich?” said Domna_ Borisovna. 
“Next year we'll try and sow some clover near that wood. 
It’s so tempting.” 

Lutonin glanced through the list of the stud farm 
personnel. | 

“It’s a tight fit,” he muttered. Then he told Irten to 
draw up the plan. “Maximum volume and minimum. In- 
clude ploughing, transportation of the saplings and plant- 
ing.” 

Irten, thinking the matter settled, got up to take her 
leave, but Lutonin detained her. 

“We've reshuffled everything and everybody. You'll 
have to do duty :as agriculturist.” 

This post was vacant on the stud farm. 

The girl threw up her hands in dismay. “Me an agri- 
culturist? I haven’t graduated from college yet.” 

“And we haven’t been to that college at all. If we 
‘asked your advice surely you wouldn't refuse to give it 
on the excuse that you haven’t graduated yet. After all, 
you've had a say in changing our sowing plans and start- 
ing irrigation works. Whatever you call yourself you'll be 
made an agriculturist. It’s unavoidable under the circum- 
stances. We can’t afford to wait and let things take their 
own course. It's bad for the job and worse for you.” 
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But Irten still hesitated. She had never cultivated a 
single acre independently and now they were saddling her 
with five thousand right from the start; she had never 
given orders to anyone in her life except her younger sis- 
ters and brothers, and now she was expected to take 
charge of hundreds of adults. 

“People won't listen to me. They'll say I’m an upstart, 
a fraud. They'll drive me out. I'll be expelled from col- 
lege,” she stammered, throwing startled questioning 
glances around her. “Don’t you realize that I'll make a 
mess of it?’”’ She fell silent, hanging her head and thrust- 
ing her hands deep into the pockets of her jacket; her 
tightly compressed lips and whole aspect expressed grim 
resolve—no, not for anything in the world! 

Lutonin was well aware what a heavy load he was 
placing on the girl’s shoulders, and he was sorry for her, 
but he saw no less clearly that irrigation farming, shelter 
belts, orchards, vegetable gardens—their whole revolu- 
tionary plan, in fact—was impossible without :an agricul- 
turist. 

“Do you realize the position we are in?” he said. “I 
don’t want to varnish the trulh—it’s a fire alarm. And in 
such ian emergency, you know, people don’t stop to think 
who graduated from a fire-fighting school and who didn't. 
Everyone rushes to put the fire out.” 

The argument was irresistible. Irlen consented. 

“Good girl! We start work then. Are we going to have 
arguments too?” 

Irten answered on the spur of the moment with child- 
ish ingenuity, “But how can you avoid having argu- 
ments? To work without arguiing is like playing without 
laughing. I can’t promise that.” 

“Quite right, Irten, quite right!’’ Lutonin exclaimed. 
“To sow and cultivate five thousand acres as we have 
to do and have no arguments over it means to work 
without love, just anyhow. Let’s come to an understand- 
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ing right now that if necessary we'll argue and fight 
things out. And in good time, without waiting until the 
crops are ruined. Everything in good season. There’s noth- 
ing like a good sensible argument at the right time.” 

He called in Sofia Alexandrovna, the secretary, and 
dictated a personnel order to her. 

“Irten Adatovna Inkizhekova is hereby appointed agri- 
culturist under .all the conditions attached to that post, 
such as salary, :a saddle horse for travelling and a private 
office for work.’’ He shook hands with the girl, and said, 
“Well, pick up the reins iand go ahead! Hold them tight 
and don’t let them pull you about! Keep your head up!” 
He tossed his own head with a combative aair. 

A few minules later the order concerning Irten’s 
appointment was posted up on the notice board. People 
gathered around it. They were surprised to learn that the 
girl had already become san agriculturist; they praised 
her pluck and diligence—it was no easy thing to study in 
her difficult circumstances, with half a dozen fatherless 
little brothers and sisters on her hands—and were glad 
for her sake. 

Zastrekha went up to the group. 

‘“What’s the attraction?” he said, nodding towards the 
board. “A new order? That’s interesting.’”” He read it, 
then asked who Irten Inkizhekova was. 

At that moment Irten and Annichah were crossing the 
passage on their way out of the office. Irten was pointed 
out to Zastrekha. 

“Her? Oh, I know her. Well, well, they’re going it 
strong, I must say!” | 

“A sight too strong, if you ask me,’’ Okunchikov 
chimed in. “They’ve scrapped the plan, dropped the sow- 
ing, and now take a girl out of her swaddling clothes and 
make an agriculturist of her. Playing with edged tools.” 

He had his own opinion about that order, on which he 
felt rather strongly. To appoint a schoolgirl, a chit with- 
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out a diploma or practical experience to the job of agri- 
culturist over his head—why, it was outrageous, insulting! 

‘“Somebody’s going to rue it. If Im not mistaken, 
She'll irrigate the fields with her tears,” Zasirekha said. 
He went away, muttering, ‘“She—an agriculturist! There’ll 
certainly be tears.... 


The girls walked in silence in the direction of Irten’s 
house. Irften was preoccupied with thoughts of ithe new 
duties which had so suddenly descended on her. Anni- 
chah’s mind was busy with thoughts of studying. She 
must continue her education. Then, perhaps, she too would 
be able to think of something useful to do. All kinds of 
important people—managers, Party organizers and secrc- 
taries—would come together to listen to her. And then 
they would do what she advised. How nice it must be to 
see corn growing and houses going up at your bidding 
and to hear people say, ‘““We have Annichah to thank for 
this. It was she who taught us how to do it.” 

Their path took them past the well. It was the only 
one in the settlement and there was always. little crowd 
of girls and women round it. Irten and Annichah were 
about to pass by, when they heard a shout. 

“Are you so proud, you don’t want to keep company 
with us?” 

“We have nothing to be proud of,” Irten answered. 

‘“‘What do you mean, nothing? You're an agriculturist 
now.” Things became known quickly at the well. ‘‘We’re 
mo company for you now.’ 

The girls stopped. The water- beaners began to speak 
about the irrigation works, the sowing campaign and the 
crop prospects, and tasked Irten what she thought about 
it all. Annichah stood a little to one side. No one took 
any interest in her. They only remembered her existence 
—and that in a rather offensive manner—when Irten, 
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having done chatting, put her arm through hers to pro- 
ceed on their way. 

‘How is it you are lagging behind your friend, Anni- 
chah?” said Anisya, who was cleaning a metal pitcher in 
the sand. 

“We can't all be learned people,” remarked old Okun- 
chikova. 

“Why not?” said the cook, dropping her work and go- 
ing up to the old woman. “Everyone is able to get an 
education these days. Annichah has a splendid chance to 
study—her father’s hale and hearty, and there are no 
little ones at home. I'll never forgive my parents for not 
giving me 'an education.” 

““Why don't you leave her alone? Perhaps she doesn’t 
want to study. Perhaps she fancies something quite dif- 
ferent.” 

‘What can be better than learning?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You can marry.” 

“That’s all you old women think of—to marry a girl 
off ina hurry. I was rushed into it when I was seven- 
teen. I was a fool to let myself be persuaded. Before | 
knew it I was washing nappies. Had no girlhood at all, 
never went out, or sang songs.” The cook’s handsome face 
twitched with chagrin. “If I had my way with all those 
match-makers—”’ She waved her hand, leaving the sen- 
tence unfinished. ‘I’m twenty-five, still young enough to 
be an unmarried girl, but I’m already a widow with 
cliildren.” She turned to Annichah, ‘Don’t you listen to 
them. Study while you can. You'll make a better match, 
too, if you’re educated. It’ll be much harder to get ian edu- 
cation when you’re married. Education these days is ev- 
erything—it means marriage, and work, and happiness. 
There's a saying that fools have all the luck. That was 
made up specilally for fools. A clever person will never 
believe it.” 
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Irten, seeing that the conversation pained Annichah, 
drew her friend away. To console her, she said: 

“It’s never too late to study. Now, since the war, lots 
of married people have started studying. A man may 
have a wife and children, and be getting on for thirty, 
with a high position and many honours, yet you’ll still 
find him sitting next to some chit of a girl like me. He 
isn’t to blame because the war interrupted his studies.” 

Three children, who were playing in the street with a 
lot of other youngsters, rushed up to the girls. They were 
Irten’s two little sisters and brother, aged seven, eight 
and nine respectively. Seizing Irten’s hands and dress 
they marched her triumphantly into the house and an- 
nounced to their mother, ‘We've brought her.” 

“Good,” their mother said. ‘“‘Now help me to lay the 
table and feed Irten.”’ 

“And us? What about us?” the little ones cried anx- 
iously. They did not want to eat, but just to sit with Irten, 
at whom they were never tired of looking since her return. 

“You too. We can’t do without you,” their mother said 
with a wistful smile. 

“Go away!” the children said to their elder sister, 
{ngechek, who was taking up the whole table with her 
school-books. She was in the seventh form and was pre- 
paring for her examinations. 

Ingechek moved over to the window-sill. The children 
got bowls and painted wooden spoons out of 1a small cup- 
board and placed them on the table, disputing hotly as 
they did so. The bowls and spoons were of different col- 
ours and designs, and each child wanted to take the best 
for himself. 

Irten’s mother asked her whether she had seen the 
manager and what he had told her. 

“He has appointed me agriculturist.” 

“Agriculturist?’”’ her mother repeated incredulously. 

Ingechek looked up in surprise, and even the children, 
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forgetting their dispute, turned puzzled faces towards her. 
No one knew what to make of this news. They had all set 
their hearts on Irten becoming an agriculturist. It was 
the summit of happiness to them. Almost all talk at home 
began and ended the same way—‘‘When Irten is an agri- 
culturist—’’ There were no limits to their dreams and 
hopes. Ingechek would go to a horse-breeders’ college, 
they would sell the goat and buy a cow, and presents for 
the children—for one a satchel of real leather, for the 
other boots, the third a suit. 

They had been waiting patiently for this for three 
vears, and knew that they still had to wait. And now came 
Irten’s surprising announcement that she had been ap- 
pointed agriculturist. She must be joking. She ought not to 
really. 

“What are you all staring at?” Irten said. “Don’t you 
believe me? Ask Annichah, she heard it.” 

In a burst of joy her mother kissed her and began to 
cry; Ingechek flushed happily; the little ones flung them- 
selves on Irten’s neck, asking her when they would get 
the promised gifts. 

“Wait a minute!” their mother ‘shouted at them. “Sit 
down :at the table and hold your tongues! Ingechek, bring 
the soup. And you, Irten, sit down. Over here.”’ She point- 
ed to the top of the table, the seat of the chief breadwin- 
ner in the home. 

They pressed Annichah to have dinner with them, but 
she refused. 

“I’m not hungry. I want to see what they are teaching 
in school these days. May I have a look iat your books, 
Ingechek?”’ 

The latter handed her her satchel. Annichah became 
absorbed in the school-books iand exercise-books. They 
were teaching the same things she had studied. But what 
a lot she had forgotten these last three years, it was 
dreadful! Especially in mathematics. One would think 
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she had never studied algebraic fractions and equations. 
She would barely be able to pass her examinations for the 
fifth class. She shut the book iand rose to go. 

“What’s the hurry?” Irten said, surprised. “I thought 
you wanted to see me about something.”’ 

“No, nothing.” 

“Wait a minute, we'll go together,” Irten proposed. 
She guessed that Annichah had something to say to her, 
otherwise she would not have come. Probably she wanted 
to speak to her in private. 

“T’ve stayed long enough, I must go. My people will 
soon be looking for me.” 

Annichah went away. No, it was too late to study 
now, she had missed her chance. So it was no use iasking 
what other people were studying. 


After dinner Irten occupied herself with the spring 
plan of field work. By that time the desks had been shift- 
ed in the office and a room cleared for the girl to work in. 
She took the Bizhé irrigation project from Misha Kokov 
and iall the files dealing with crop cultivation from Sofia 
Alexandrovna. 

Lutonin had recommended that she plan the irrigated 
area so as to include lea-crop rotation fields, ia vegetable 
garden, melon plot and orchard. Added to this, the irri- 
gation canals iand shelter belts had to be arranged in the 
best possible way. The only model Irten had was the 
Experimental Station, but the latter differed greatly from 
the stud farm in natural conditions and the tasks it set 
itself, so that ia good many problems had to be tackled 
anew. 

The girl sat with puckered brows drawing charts of 
the future fields, irrigation canals and shelter belts, and 
making various calculations. Soon her desk was cov- 
ered with dnawings and sheets of figures. 
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Tohpan, the Komsomol organizer, came in, threw a 
glance round the little room and said, pointing to the 
papers, ‘‘What’s this?” 

“The plan.” 

“Is it ready?” 

“Yes, ready for the waste-paper basket,” the girl an- 
swered with a sad sigh, then said these were only rough 
drafts and would probably have to be altered and recal- 
culated dozens of times. 

“T can help you. I wasn’t bad sat doing sums at 
school.” 

Irten cleared a corner of the desk. Tohpan sat down, 
took a pencil and paper and assumed a grave air. The 
girl asked him how five hundred hectares could be irri- 
gated in ten days, if one waterer could do one hectare 
per shift. 

“That’s not a sum, you’re just making fun of me. 
What do you take me for—a born idiot, not to be able to 
divide five hundred by ten?” Tohpan laid down his pencil 
in a huff. 

“IT don’t want it divided, I want it watered.” 

“Put fifty waterers on the job.” 

‘Where are they to come from? So far we haven't 
got a single one.” 

“Train them.” 

“Who?” The girl put the pencil in Tohpan’s hand. 
“Write them down.” 

“| don’t know. It’s for the manager to say.” 

“Tl thought you said it was too easy?” 

Irten showed Tohpan her drawings and calculations, 
explaining as she went along, that irrigation was not the 
main thing. You had to plough and sow the land, plant an 
orchard tand vegetable garden and a shelter belt. And 
everywhere you needed intelligent people who knew their 
business. It was nota question of dividing, or adding up, 
or multiplying, but of finding those people. 
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Tohpan heard her out attentively. When the girl had 
finished he said, ‘‘Let’s go and see the manager and the 
Party organizer. They're talking about the same thing. 
We'll all put our heads together.” 


Oreshkov spent practically all day riding about the 
hills, hollows and gullies surrounding the Base Camp, 
studying how best to accommodate the livestock without 
overcrowding and dangerous clashes. All the time he was 
haunted by the thought that while he was thinking and 
planning, Zastrekha would quash all their schemes with 
a stroke of the pen. Returning to the Base Camp, he 
drove past the stables and made straight for the office. 
He could not bear even the three minutes of wailing to 
turn his horses over to the stableman. 

“How are things going?” he asked Lutonin excitedly 
as soon as he came in. Domna Borisovna, Irten and 
Tohpan were sitting in Lutonin’s office. 

‘‘Like a house on fire.” 

‘How about Zastrekha, has he been up to anylthing—”’ 
Oreshkov said, reddening. 

“So far he just hums and haws. We've got our hands 
full enough without him. No time to doze. This business 
is like a rotten net—tears wherever you touch it. No use 
patching it, the new meshes will ravel as soon as the old 
ones bursi. The whole thing’s got to be reknitted. That’s 
what I’m doing now with the Komsomol. Sit down and 
help us.” 

Oreshkov asked Yonich to stable the horses. The con- 
sultation proceeded. 


Those who had been invited to the mecting gathered 
at last. The club hall was crowded with noisy lads in 
tarpaulin jackets and hats cocked at rakish angles, and 
sedate girls in brightly coloured festive attire. There were 
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few elderly people, since mostly young folks worked out 
in the steppe. The club hummed with merry voices. The 
drovers, herdsmen and shepherds, whose occupations 
rarely gave them an opportunity of meeting, now hastened 
ti have a good long talk. 

The curtain on the stage was drawn back. Everyone 
fell silent. Domna Borisovna came on to the stage and 
threw the audience an amiable nod, “Hullo, everybody!” 
Then she said, “We've called you here sat the suggestion 
of our Komsomol organization.” 

Oreshkov took the floor first. His hands resting on 
his knees, he slowly mounted the steep little staircase 
leading up to the stage, selected one of the less creaky 
and rickety boards to stand on, then began: 

“Eve been working here for fifteen years. Looking 
back on it, I feel ashamed and grieved. We have land 
enough on this farm to make up a whole state, yet we eat 
eur neighbours’ bread ‘and cut our neighbours’ hay. To 
crown all we even siarted driving our herds out to our 
neighbours for feeding. Instead of making intelligent use 
of our riches, we picked up the crumbs that dropped from 
Nature’s table. Pinched and pared like niggards. Our land 
can feed several times more people and livestock than 
ii is doing now. We could have given the state thousands 
more horses, hundreds more van-loads of meat and wool, 
millions of litres of milk. The stud farm today is coming 
out on the right path. But—”’ Oreshkov's eye ran over the 
hall and alighted on Zastrekha. He resumed with a nod 
in his direction, ““There are men who stand in our way, 
who are trying to push us back. We must tell them firmly, 
‘Gel oui of the way!” 

He went back to his seat. 

Then Irten spoke ‘about the influence of irrigation and 
shelter belts on cereal and fodder crops. The Experimen- 
tal Station was cropping as much as one and a half to 
{wo tons of wheat per acre. Many new crops, new to 
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Khakassia, were now being raised there, such as sugar 
beet and maize. Thanks to the shelter belts, clover, which 
had never been seen in this steppe country, now appeared 
of its own accord. 

After Irten, Tohpan took the floor. 

“I want you to know what the Komsomol members 
think about iit. Driving the herds from place to place, 
cracking your whips :and whooping is not enough. Let's 
ali get together and help build irrigation canals, plant 
ferest belts, learn to water the land, grow plenty of oats 
and hay for our livestock, take good care of them. That’s 
when we can call ourselves real stock-breeders. As it is 
we're just shepherds. If all our young folks devote just 
one day off to this work, the stud farm will become a gar- 
den. Two men can plant a thousand trees a day.” 

“Why two?” asked Surmes. 

“It’s easier that way,” Irten said. 

A murmur of animation ran through the hall. Then 
several hands were raised. Olko Chudogashev stood up 
and signalled to Annichah. 

“Put me and Olko down for .a thousand trees,” the 
girl said to Tohpan when she had deciphered the signals. 

Borgoyakov and his mate wrote themselves down for 
a thousand, then Irien and Tohpan. 

Smelyakov looked round anxiously, fearing that he 
would be odd man out. But Surmes went up to him and 
whispered something to him. 

“Put us down for a thousand and two hundred!” Sme- 
lyakov shouted joyfully. 

People were surprised at Surmes, who was aa strong, 
tireless worker, choosing such a small work-mate. 

“May I plant trees as well?” asked Hizirka, Irten’s 
mother. 

“Of course. How many?” 

“At least one, so’s I can play with my grandchildren 
under it.” 
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“We'll planf trees all round your house,’”’ Tohpan prom- 
ised her. 

Lutonin said that the animals would be transferred 
closer to the Base Camp if the herdsmen and shepherds 
agreed to help with the irrigation works. It was arranged 
that they would put in two hours’ work a day, one shift 
in the morning, the other in the evening. 

Zastrekha maintained throughout a guarded and as- 
tonished silence. After the meeting he asked Lutonin to 
stay on a while, and when everybody had gone, he said: 

‘You've decided to turn the herds into the hay mead- 
ows. After the Bizhé you intend to tackle the Kamishov- 
ka and hope to get hay there this year. Sheer madness! 
How can you think of the Kamishovka when you've got 
vourselves into a mess at the very beginning.” 

“Construction work is going on normally,” Lutonin 
countered. 

“Then what are you sticking the shepherds there for?” 

“To make it a quicker job.” 

‘“A sadder job, you mean. Face the facts: twelve hun- 
dred acres haven't been sown. You're turning the herds 
into the hay meadows. The Kamishovka scheme is a 
bubble. The livestock will be left without fodder. They'll 
starve. You'll throw their carcasses into the holes you 
are now digging and which you imagine are going to be 
canals and ponds! That'll be the end of your game.” 

What struck Zastrekha as most suspicious was the fact 
that the hay meadows were to be gnazed for the sake of 
securing the slight assistance of the herdsmen sand shep- 
herds. If things were going as smoothly as it looked on 
paper, what need was there for this. If such risks had to 
be taken, it meant things were in 1a bad way. Zastrekha 
had no inkling of the real reason for this step, and 
Lutonin was at great pains to conceal it for fear that 
Zastrekha, if he found out, would take more resolute 
action. 
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“Where have you been?” Nina Grigoryevna said re- 
proachfully when Lutonin at last returned home. 

She was standing by the window, gazing thoughtfully 
at the wide steppe wherc large herds of horses, cows and 
sheep were moving about in clouds of dust. The sight 
gave her no pleasure. It was spring, but the grass, which 
had barely risen above the ground, was «already fading. 
She thought of her home village Chernovodye, of the 
Ukraine, and the Volga, of the orchards, draped in aa 
white misty veil of blossoms. The warm cheerful puddles 
left in the flood-meadows after the spate had not dried up 
yet. Large golden buttercups rose above the water. The 
days were vibrant with the cuckoo’s song. The nights filled 
by the nightingale. 

“What were you looking at?’ Lutonin asked with a 
nod towards the window. 

“Nothing. Trying to get used to it.’ 

She was thinking that this last transfer of theirs was 
not a happy one. May here was like November, with its 
faded blossoms and frost-nipped vegetation. What would 
it be like in the autumn, the winter? She tried to imagine 
the furious blizzards that naged for days on end here in 
February and March. One had to:stay indoors. How mis- 
erable it would be for her children in this wilderness. 

“You look upset about something,” Lutonin said. 

“And you’re happy, I suppose?” Her sad eyes hard- 
ened. ‘‘Why did they have to send us here—to this ... this 
sheep’s death.” 

““Sheep’s steppe,” he corrected her. 

“No, death,” she repeated stubbornly. “It wasn’t a slip 
of the tongue. I doubt whether the poor horses and sheep 
are having a good time here.” 

“It’s not so bad, really. The autumn here, I’ve been told, 
is lovely. Even now there are some things that I like.” 
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“You like everything. You’ll always find something—” 

“No, really. Take a better look. Those hills out there, 
for instance. Look what a pretty landscape they make, all 
so smooth and rolling.” 

“Miserable, dull and dead. A depressing waste, not a 
sign of life for miles and miles.” 

“But there’s something—how should I put it?—some- 
thing untouched, something childish and pure about it.” 

“Don’t try to be clever—there’s nothing about it. 
What did they have to send us here for?” 

“They had to send somebody.” 

“What about Zastrekha?” 

‘“‘He’s needed elsewhere, I’ve been told—on the admin- 
istrative staff.” 

‘‘He’s bungled a job in one place, and now he’s needed 
in another. Given :a soft job for his pains. He’s no older 
than you. He hasn’t been to the front. He was sitting 
here, drinking milk, growing ‘a tummy and sarguing ‘about 
what could be done and what couldn’t. What he needs is 
a good shaking-up. He’s been taking it too easy. Some 
people do all the hard work, while others do nothing.” 

“Do you want me to drink milk and grow a tummy 
like Zastrekha? Lose the trust of the Party? And be 
kicked out of here?” Lutonin illustrated the last remark 
with an eloquent gesture. 

“Oh, what’s the use of talking to you,’’ Nina Grigor- 
yevna said with ia hopeless wave of her hand. 

“Whal’s wrong again?” 

“Nothing much. To be like Zastrekha.... Anyone 
would think I’m anxious to barter the Party’s trust for 
your....’’ She tnaced an imaginary paunch in front of her 
husband. ‘‘What size do you want it? Is this big enough? 
Don't be shy, I’m not stingy.” She snorted with disgust, 
“Brrr... horrible. I know what the Party’s trust is 
worth. I'm not such a fool as I look.” 

“In that casé we're arguing over nothing, my dear. 
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Let’s say thank vou to the Party for sending us here and 
putting such a high trust in us, and let’s roll our 
sleeves up and get down to work!” 

‘The Party’s one thing, but Zastrekha is quite anoth- 
er. If he weren't such a lazy fellow and a shirker, they 
wouldn't have sent us to this...’ she muttered something 
uncomplimentary about the steppe. “You can’t gel away 
from the fact that we’re here because of Zastrekha. Men 
like that need a good shaking-up.” 

People :as a rule do not look their best when upset or 
angry—usually it is joy and happiness that have a beau- 
tifying effect. Nina Grigoryevna, on the contrary, looked 
prettier in anger than she did in joy. 

Her faded face—that of a woman of forty—flushed 
with a youthful bloom, her smallish grey eyes grew blue 
and deep, and her lips set in a proud, defiant line. 

“What's he lounging about here for?” she went on, 
spreading a sheet of coloured paper on the table. She was 
working at the kindergarten, and wanted to cut out flags, 
lanterns and chains for decorating the rooms there. 

“Just to see how we're carrying on,” Lutonin answered 
evasively. He was not secretive and usually confided 
his affairs to his wife, but there were certain cares and 
troubles which he kept to himself. Sometimes she was 
powerless to help him, and her excitable temperament 
was likely to give him more trouble than the confidence 
was worth. 

“An inspection visit?” she probed. “A fine start, | 
must say. After a fortnight’s work—an inspection! Zas- 
trekha’s own affairs would stand looking into.” 


The conversation was interrupted by a knock on the 
door. Zastrekha came in. 

“Excuse me for intruding at such ian hour, disturbing 
the family peace,” he said, addressing himself to Nina 
-Grigoryevna. 
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‘It js rather inconvenient. We were going out for a 
walk. We haven’t been to the park yet,” she said. “I hear 
it’s ia splendid park, with a birch avenue and a poplar 
avenue.... You told me about it, d'you remember? At 
Lake Beloye.” : 

“I’m ‘afraid you misunderstood me. There was a park 
there once,” Zastrekha muttered, eyeing Nina Grigoryev- 
na with a puzzled look. She was sitting at the table cut- 
ting the sheet of coloured paper up into strips and ap- 
parently had no intention of going out. 

“Never mind. We'll go and see the park that 
was.” 

“Nina... Lutonin said pointedly. 

“No, really, why shouldn’t we go and see it? The other 
day two girls met right under our windows and I over- 
heard their conversation. ‘Come to the park this evening, 
there’s going to be dancing,’ they said.” Nina Grigoryev- 
na got up and stepped over to Zastrekha. “Where are 
people to go for a stroll when you’ve burnt the park?” She 
threw her husband a look so bellicose that he realized no 
power on earth could stop her now, and he decided to 
keep out of it. 

“TI didn’t burn it. Others did,” Zastrekha said, back- 
ing awkwardly towards the door as though he had weak 
legs. “Why should you be angry with me?” 

“Who else, if not you? With the park, perhaps, for 
getting in your way? You’re not a child. When it comes 
to throwing the blame on to others, though, some man- 
agers are worse than children. It was burnt down in your 
time, so you’re to blame.” 

“All right. Have it your way. But the park’s gone. 
What can you do about it?” 

“Nothing, but then we know where we stand. We 
haven’t a park, and vou haven’t a leg to stand on. I’m 
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not merely a housewife here. I’m working in the kinder- 
garten. And you’ve robbed my children. How can I keep 
silent? I may forgive, but they won't.” 

She went back to the table and resumed her work. 

Zastrekha stood as if glued to the spot, staring at 
the long scissors in Nina Grigoryevna’s hands as they 
snipped angrily and swiftly at the paper, and thinking: 
“So that’s what she’s like! Today it’s she, tomorrow it'll 
be someone else, I'll never hear the last of it until a new 
park grows up. Soon everybody will be saying, ‘Ah, what 
a park Zastrekha ruined!’ And when I'm dead _ they'll 
think of me as ‘the man who burnt the park down’.” To 
break the oppressive silence, Lutonin slipped his arm 
into Zastrekha’s and said, ‘Come into my room, we'll 
discuss business there.” 

‘We can leave it for tomorrow, there’s nothing ur- 
gent,’ Zastrekha said, anxious to escape. 

Nina Grigoryevna’s sudden attack had thrown him off 
his balance. Before coming here he had spoken to Rubtse- 
vich over the telephone, and the Trust agent had told 
him off for wasting time. Dilly-dallying with Lutonin for 
two days when the sowing had to be done without a 
moment’s delay! Zastrekha had come to Lutonin with the 
intention of presenting him with a final ultimatum— 
either he was to come to heel or else vacate the manage- 
rial office. But, coming as a judge, he found himself in 
the dock. One. accusation had already been levelled 
against him—the destruction of the park. If he dismissed 
Lutonin he would be incurring another and more serious 
charge—that of disorganizing the stud farm, and now, to 
cover up his sloth and neglect, trying to prevent another 
man from making good his remissness. In striking at cae 
tonin he was likely to kill himself. 

Apologizing once more for his untimely visit, Zas- 
trekha took his leave. 
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“This is the limit, Nina, really,’ Lutonin said to his 
wife. “What's the park got to do with you? You're not an 
official.” 

“I’m as much an official as you are. I was not speak- 
ing on my own behalf. You heard what I said, didn’t you? 
Funny ideas you have. As if the manager is the only 
person who can speak officially on behalf of the stud 
farm.”’ 

“Still, the park is my business more than anyone 
else's.” 

“All right, have it your way,” Nina Grigoryevna yield- 
ed with suspicious alacrity. 

Lutonin went on speaking about the park. It was 
alive. New young trees were growing from the stumps 
and roots. He had chanced on over a dozen of them. This 
grass-plot would have to be looked over carefully. True, 
the trees were tiny ones, no bigger than blades of grass 
some of them. If you waited for them to grow you’d have 
to wait a long time. Perhaps it would be iadvisable to 
plant some more. Those youngsters, however, had an 
advantage over saplings—they grew out of old strong 
roots which were accustomed to the ground. Saplings 
would develop all kinds of ailments and perhaps not 
Strike root. In the long run that infant growth would 
beat them. 

‘“What’s more... I haven’t the heart to throw those 
tiny plants out. You ought to see them. So small, help- 
less and tender. Like babies.” . 

Nina Grigoryevna went silently about her business 
with a look of complete unconcern. 

“After making all that fuss about the park you don’t 
seem to be interested in it any more. Very strange,” Luto- 
nin was goaded into saying. _ | 

“To me it’s even stranger. One minute you say, ‘What’s 
the park got to do with you, you’re not an official,’ the 
next you ask my advice about it. Listening to you I can’t 
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make out what is my business and what isn’t. Whatever 
I say you disagree with. So I'd better say nothing.” She 
placed some bread and two glasses of milk on the table, 
removed the paper, scissors and the paste, and went into 
her room. 

He remained silting by himself without touching the 
food, which had been served him with the indifference of 
an ulter stranger, and wailed to see what would happen 
next. Previously Nina had never resorted to silence as a 
form of punishment. She would cry, chide him, and once 
had decided that it was best for them to part and had 
started to pack her suit-case, murmuring as she did so, 
“We'll see how you'll get along without me, we'll see.” 
Fven then, in that resentful high-strurg mood, she wor- 
ried about him. Now her behaviour was baffling. She 
would seem to have no reason for taking offence at him, 
and yet suddenly she had become a stranger. It looked 
like war. Alienation. She had changed. 

Time flew. Not a sound came from Nina's room, nei- 
ther tears, sighs nor footsteps. That silence imparted a sad 
significance to the :affair. 

He ate his bread and milk, then went into his wife’s 
room and said as usual, after ia meal, ‘““Thanks.”’ 

“You're welcome,’’ she answered indifferently, with- 
out looking up from what she was doing. 

He paced up and down, telling her things. 

That little Khakass girl who had travelled down to 
the stud farm with them had turned out to bea splendid 
worker. He had appointed her sagriculturist. The Komso- 
mol had started a very important movement: every work- 
er on the farm was to take part in building the irriga- 
tion canals, planting trees and learning irrigation. Nar- 
row specialization on such a farm was a bad thing. For 
instance, waterers were needed only in the summer. In 
the winter they could be doing something else. Just now 
there had been a meeting of the herdsmen and shepherds. 
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They had decided to help with the construction and plant 
thirty thousand trees besides. 

Nina did not make the slightest response. Lutonin 
put his hands on her shoulders affectionately and said, 
“How are things with you in the kindergarten?” 

“What can there be with us little ones? It’s of no in- 
terest to you,” she said, wriggling her shoulders to re- 
move his hands, which were interfering with her work. 

“You have the wrong idea. I’m fond of children’s af- 
fairs.’ He drew up a chair next tohis wife, and fingered the 
little coloured squares, triangles, discs and paper ribbons. 
“Is this going to be pasted together? And what's this?” 

“What difference does it make to you?” 

“You're not offended with me again, are you?” 

“Why, have you done anything to offend me?” she 
asked with surprise. “I didn’t notice anything.” 

‘| don’t think so.” 

“Then what makes you think I’m offended?” 

“You pushed the supper iat me as if I was a sponger 
in the house. You're as prickly as a hedgehog. And you 
speak as if you’re weighing out dangerous drugs in a 
chemist’s.” 

“TI have other things to do besides talking to you. | 
have my work too.” 

He could noi make her out. Either she was offended, 
or else she really was busy with her own affairs and had 
no time to spare for him. Ah, well, he could but wait and 
see. He turned back his cuff and consulted his watch. 

“How time flies. I've been sitting at home over an 
hour.” 

“Dear me, what a loss!” Nina said, laughing. “Run 
along, quick, make up for it! And you ask me ‘How aare 
things in the kindergarten?’ As if you care!” 

“No, really, what’s the matter with you? You’re so 
touchy and prickly today.” 

“Don’t you like it? Not very cozy, eh?” She laid her 
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work aside and moved over to the settee. “Sit down next 
to me. I’m not offended.” 

“But there must have been something. Only a minute 
ago you were like ia stranger.” 

“Quite right. But that’s just what you wanted me to 
be. Who kept dinning it into me that Zastrekha iand the 
park were not my business? Well, so I decided to mind my 
own business. But you didn’t like it, you felt lonely and 
miserable. I didn’t ask you to come and talk to me. You 
came yourself.” 

“Yes, but we're not guests in a hotel, we’re man and 
wife. We can’l very well put a wall up between us—this 
is yours, this is mine. Even if we wanted to, others 
wouldn’t let us do it. So long ias we're together, you’re 
not just Nina Grigoryevna to everybody, you’re the man- 
ager’s wife, and you have to live up to that.” 

‘‘At last we’ve come to the point,” Nina said with a 
sigh. “I wish we could go back to the time when you 
were just ia tractor-driver and everything about us was 
stnaight and simple. Now every step one takes is a prob- 
lem, one has to mind one’s behaviour. D’you think that’s 
a simple thing, lhat it’s easy to be the wife of a manager? 
You alone are a pretty handful, enough to keep a woman 
going round in circles. One minute he grumbles, ‘Keep 
your nose out of this, it’s none of your business,’ the next 
he begs, ‘Give me your advice!’ You have no idea what I 
have to stand. Only this morning when I went down to 
the well, I got ia pin stuck into me. ‘Good water. You’ll 
remember it.’ Naturally I was surprised and asked, ‘Why 
will I remember it?’ And I was told, ‘People say someone’s 
got it in for your husband. He’s going to be dismissed.’ ” 

“Who said that?’’ Lutonin asked. 

“Some old woman.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“What would you have said?” 

“T don’t quite know.” 
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“That's just it. Imagine my position when I haven't the 
faintest notion if anybody’s got it in for you or not. I was 
wild. ‘My husband will have it in for somebody who's 
spreading these ridiculous rumours,’ | said. ‘If they con- 
tinue, he'll certainly leave.’ You’ll say I did wrong again?” 

‘No, you said the right thing.” 

The talk about how ia manager's wife should behave 
went on for quite a time, but no universal rule to cover 
all exigencies was discovered. 

Evening drew on. The weather became calm. The wind 
no longer raised a dust on the roads and ploughed fields, 
and the old dusi gradually settled. Before sundown the 
sky blazed up with ia last flash of brilliance. 

“According to you everything’s bad. Just look at that 
sun,” Lutonin said, opening the windows facing the west. 

“The stn... yes, the sun’s good everywhere.” 


Zastrekha chose the safest course—that of a dispas- 
sionate bystander. He decided that it were best to leave 
Lutonin to his own devices. The next day he took his 
leave. Before going, however, he asked Lutonin once more 
whether he intended to return to the approved plan. 

“It’s like trying to revive a corpse. That plan of yours 
is dead and done for. No, I don’t intend to go back to it, 
and I'm fed up with repeating it!” Lutonin flared up. 

“You don’t have to, it’s just ‘yes’ or ‘no,’”’ Zastrekha 
said, with a gesture implying that it made no difference 
to him which it was, then rattled on in a genial friendly 
tone, “That's that. Our business is to state the facts, 
nothing more. You can take it easy now. I’m sheering off. 
Sorry to have caused you ‘any annoyance. I’m only doing 
my job, you know.” 

Zastrekha’s report to Rubtsevich was made in the 
same vein—a statement of the bare facts. He was careful 
to avoid judgement, conclusions and suggestions. And the 
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facts were that Lutonin still refused to carry out the of- 
ficial sowing plan, that he had moreover converled the 
greater part of the hayfields to grazing, that he had ap- 
pointed a half-educated young girl as iagriculturist, and 
had taken many of the office, warehouse and stable staff 
off their jobs and put them to digging the ground. 

“Has he built anything?” Rubtsevich iasked. 

“So far nothing. Just messed the place up.” 

“What's to be done about him?” 

“Go down and see for yourself. Frankly, I’m all in 
the dark.” 
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There iare various kinds of cares. Some iare a crushing 
burden which kill a man before his time, others are wings 
which carry him along, bringing joy and youth. Lutonin’s 
cares were wings to him. The more they piled up the more 
active and indefatigable he became. Only a third of the 
dam was built, and the pond was still dry and unfinished, 
yet Lutonin’s mind ialready ran on iowl and fish for the 
pond and on plans of harnessing the water at the spill- 
way instead of letting it escape. It could drive a turbine 
or set of millstones. While setting his own wits to work, 
he constantly urged ‘his assistants to do the same. 

“Think! Don’t be afraid to put your wits to work! Get 
it out of your heads once and for all that the manager is 
here to do all the thinking for you. You people are the main 
driving power here and your manager is just ia kind of 
switchboard at a power station. It’s an important mech- 
anism, I dare say, but without the Station it isn’t 
worth a tinker’s damn.” 

Like a snowball which, launched downhill, grows to 
huge dimensions as it rolls along, so did the first modest 
thought of irrigating some fields and meadows swiftly 
develop into a plan for the fundamental remodelling of 
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the lands and the entire economy of the stud farm. People 
kept coming to Lutonin with some new idea or other. 
Oreshkov suggested planting trees along the shores of the 
lakes. They would grow quickly near the water and afford 
reliable shelter for the roving horse herds during the 
winter blizzards. Khrunov, the tractor-driver, set himself 
the aim of running waier down to the Base Camp, which 
had been skipped over by the irrigation canal. 

Many executives are prone to coniuse authority with 
intellectual ability. Some of them are profoundly con- 
vinced that they are the cleverest men in the community 
they happen to be working in—that is why they were 
vesied with authority: others, like Rubtsevich, go still 
further—they consider themselves the only clever ones. 

Lutonin had his own modest views on this score. They 
could be put into a nutshell: “I am not the only clever 
one.”” And as soon as Zastrekha had gone, Lutonin sum- 
moned his assistants. 

“The cloud has scuttled off,” he said, waving his hand - 
towards the window which looked in the direction Zas- 
trekha had gone. “Whether it has gone for good or will 
come back again, I don’t know. Let us expect the worst— 
if ll come back, and this is only a respite, say. Let’s put 
our heads together and make the best use of it. What are 
the most urgent jobs to be done>” 

This kind of informal conference, held merely for the 
sake of comparing notes, and conducted without :an agen- 
da, a chairman or minutes, and sometimes without any 
resolutions being passed, Lutonin arranged frequently. 

He also made special trips far into the steppe to 
‘learn more sense,” as he called it, from those who visit- 
ed the Base Camp rarely. 

“Well, let’s hear what you've got to say,” he said to 
the assembled company. 

Irten suggested organizing a team of waterers and send- 
ing them up to the Experimental Station to learn the job. 
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She handed Lutonin a list of volunteers. Lutonin glanced 
through it and passed it on to Sofia Alexandrovna. 

“Draw up a personnel order,” he said. 

Then Irien broached the subject of tree planting again. 
They were losing precious time. In two or three weeks il 
would be too late. Tohpan added that the voung people 
had pledged themselves to plant fifty thousand saplings 
in their free time. All they needed was a lorry for trans- 
portaiion and some fifteen acres ploughed up. 

‘In that case I welcome every tree with all my heart,” 
Lutonin said. 

Domna Borisovna was worried about the irrigation 
work on the Kamishovka. The hay meadows had been 
grazed, but not a spadeful of earth had been dug yet on the 
Kamishovka, and there was no building material either. 

Luionin heard them all out, then summed up. 

“Pll go and get timber and cemeni. Tohpan will take 
ihe waterers up to the Experimental Station and bring 
back the saplings. Khrunov will prepare the furrows. 
You, Comrade Oreshkov, will have to boss the show 
while I’m away.” 

“It’s only for a day or two, not worth il,” mutiered 
Oreshkov, who had neither the aptitude nor the liking 
ior posts of command. 

‘‘Mine’s a different rule, an army rule—never leave 
veur men without a commander. So please—” Lutonin 
took Oreshkov’s elbow and piloted him ceremoniously to 
(he managerial armchair. 

The latier settled himself into il with a grave aloof 
air, belied by a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. Voices 
were raised in cheerful comment. 

“Now that’s a manager. A mighty lord. A  monu- 
ment!” 

“You think I'll do?’’ Oreshkov drawled, stroking im- 
aginary mutton-chop whiskers. “Say good-bye to your arm- 
chair, Stepan Prokofyevich.” 
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That same day ia powerful caterpillar tractor with a 
tive-gang plough began to break the soil for the shelter 
belts. 

The car in which Zastrekha had left for town had not 
returned yet. Lutonin decided not to wait for it, but inter- 
cept it on the road, and he rode out ona lorry with Toh- 
pan, sitling in the back together with the waterers. One 
breathed easier up there, got a better view of the road, 
and the journey seemed shorier in company. In addition 
to the waterers there were Irten, Annichah, Olko, Surmes, 
Smelyakov and several other people who were free that 
day. To speed up transport the lorry pulled two tnailers, 
since the saplings made a light but bulky load. 

The girls began to sing as soon as they got into the 
lorry. At first they sang in chorus Russian, Khakass and 
Ukrainian songs. Living as they did together, going to 
the same school and working in the same teams, the 
young people quickly picked up from each other songs, 
dances and games. 

After they had sung all the choral songs they knew, 
Annichah stood up facing Olko with arms akimbo, her 
eyes flashing mockingly, and started singing: 


Were my eyes not red 
I would a princess wed 
T’wit—t’woo. . . 


The audience clapped their hands and laughed, and 
urged the singers on. The contest went on for a long time. 
Ai last Annichah gave up, and the victor finished: 


The wily fox on the Black Hill 
On my swift black horse will I Rill. 


They came to the fields of the Experimental Station. 
On one of the plots some sort of work was going on. Lu- 
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tenin’s curiosity was roused and he asked Tohpan to stop 
the lorry. A team of horses was drawing what looked like 
a wooden harrow without the prongs across a ploughed 
and harrowed field. The implement left :a smooth strip 
‘behind it, level as a threshing floor. Another team of 
horses followed in its wake with a wooden triangle resem- 
bling a snow-plough which made little ridges dividing off 
one levelled strip from another. Ivan Titich walked about 
among the workers, instructing them. 

“Hullo!” Lutonin hailed him. 

“Hullo!” Ivan Titich answered joyfully, and went up 
to the lorry. “Where are you taking this fair load?” 

“To you. To learn the watering business.” 

“T see. They can have their first lesson now, if you 
like.” Ivan Titich cupped his hands round his mouth :and 
trumpeted, “Hey, furrow-maker, come over here!”’ 

All the occupants of the lorry jumped out and fol- 
lowed Ivan Titich. 

“What's the idea of this strip farming?” Lutonin said, 
pointing to the tilled plot, which was beginning to look 
more and more like a field of ancient pre-collective-farm 
days. 

Ivan Titich explained that the field was being tilled in 
that way for strip irrigation. 

A canal filled with water ran round the edge of the 
field. From here a furrow-plough drawn by three horses 
had run across the tilled plot, making a deep channel. 
The waterer dug iaway the side of the canal, letting the 
water into the channel. When it had risen to the neces- 
sary level, the waterer let it on to one of lhe strips. 

The waterer worked backwards facing the water which 
flowed towards him. The whole strip had to be flooded 
evenly. After the levelling of the ground there still re- 
mained small depressions and elevations, as well as un- 
evenness in the general gradient. If the water were given 
free rein it would flood the hollows to excess and leave 
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the rising ground dry. Therefore, when the flow was too 
strong towards one spot, the waterer either banked up 
the instop or dug little channels to direci it where he 
wanted. He was an experienced man who, guessing be- 
forehand where the water wouid run, had prepared the 
necessary obstacles and passages in advance. The irri- 
gation went off without a single hitch. 

“May I have a trv?” Lutonin asked. The thing had 
roused his enthusiasm. 

“Ceriainly,” Ivan Titich assented. 

It looked a simple job at first sight, but actually it 
was difficult and confusing. You no sooner plugged up 
one insiop than you had to dig a little channel, and while 
you were busy with that the water washed away the plug 
and escaped, forming dry caps on one side of ihe strip 
and a deep swift flow on the other. Lutonin rushed over 
to stem it and soon found himself surrounded by water. 
The quaggy earth swiflly sucked him in knee-deep. 

“Well, have you had enough?” Ivan Titich cried gaily. 
“Drop it before you get your boots full.” 

“They're full already,” Lutonin said, clambering out 
to a dry spot and handing the spade to the waterer. 
‘‘Have I done much damage?” 

“Nothing to speak of. We'll put it right.” 

The waterer ran ahead of the flow along the sadjacent 
dry strip, banked up ridges in front of it and dug little 
channels there. He seemed to be doing ii haphazard, but 
the water instanily subsided and began to spread over 
the whole width of the strip. 

“Well, that job’s done now,” the waterer said in a 
tone of pride. He had not allowed the water to out-race 
him or surround him iand had been moving about aall the 
time on dry soil. 

“It’s a tricky job, you see—requires talent,” Ivan 
Titich lectured Lutonin and his companions. “The first 
rule to remember is—never let the water get ahead of 
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you. A bad waterer runs after the water, a good one 
leads it on. He will stand all day watering the fields and 
come home dry as a bone. Those who get drenched are 
second and third rate waterers. Bear that in mind! A good 
waterer should see the way the water runs before it runs 
at all.” 

On the second strip Ivan Titich demonstrated high- 
class watering to them in person. At first he went over 
the dry ground, digging it here and banking it up there, 
and then he let ihe water on, stepping backwards before 
it some three paces and keeping up a running commen- 
tary: “Here we go to the right, leaving a dry spot on the 
left. Oh, dash it, there’s an instop here! We’ll have to go 
back and let the water out on the left as well. There, 
that’s done. Now we can go on. Now we leave a patch 
on the right. Confound it, another instop!”’ 

The water did exactly what he said it would, as though 
it were endowed with intelligence and a sense of hear- 
ing. It covered the whole strip of four hundred square 
metres with an even layer. 

“Now d’you understand what is required of a water- 
er?” Ivan Titich said. “He must get there with both feet 
and not one of them wet.” He chuckled at the quip and 
addressed himself to the girls, “As for you, my beauties, 
I advise you to shorten your frocks. You can’t help get- 
ting a wetting at first.” 
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The Experimental Station had a stock of two-year-old 
seedlings and older saplings. These were issued by Anna 
Kruglova, the horticulturist, a brisk little woman of about 
fifty. She asked Lutonin what he wanted them for, and 
when told she sighed iand murmured, ‘How I envy you!”’ 

“Envy me?” Lutonin said, astonished. “With such a 
garden of your own? I don’t understand.” 
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“I’m a notherner, from the taiga. Came out here with 
my husband. He’s a carpenter, signed up for a job here 
in town. Well, we arrived. I looked round. Not a blade 
anywhere. It made your heart :ache. 1 says to my husband: 
‘You can do what you like, but I’m going to look for 
woods here.’ I sounded the old folks ‘about it and off I 
went. When I’d gone about ten miles I blundered into a 
birch tree. It stood all by its lonesome on a burial mound. 
Gnarled iand twisted as anything. I can’t stop wondering 
how it survived in that desert. I sat down, leaned against 
it and started listening. Nothing like the sound the taiga 
makes! What’s the use of sitting in that wilderness with 
all those burial mounds round you? So I sighed and went 
on sorrowfully. That’s when I first came across this Sta- 
tion. It was only just starting to grow. The poplars 
and apple trees were just grass-high, no bigger than 
that,” she said, holding her hand out waist-high. “But 
they'll grow up, I said to myself. And they did. I helped 
them to.” 

“And yet you envy me, who hasn’t a single blade yet. 
I still don’t catch your meaning.” 

“You're slow on the uplake, you are. What I mean is 
you'll be able to grow still more trees. I'd like to see them 
everywhere. This wilderness all round you is so de- 
pressing.” 

Kruglovia advised Lutonin to take the saplings. Al- 
though they were dearer than the seedlings and more 
troublesome to plant, they required less care aflerwards 
and would afford immediate protection for the fields. 

They came up to the trench in which the saplings 
were kept. In the cool of this shady corner, covered up 
with earth and straw, they slept on, oblivious of the fiact 
that spring had come and that in the nursery nearby their 
companions were hastily donning their veils of green. 

“This is how it’s done,” said Kruglova. Carefully, so 
as not to damage the fibrils, she picked the saplings out 
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of the trench and laid them on a sheet of tarpaulin. Then 
she watered them and wrapped them up in the sheet. 

“Get the idea? Go ahead then. Ii vou need me I'll be 
in the garden.” 

“But where?” Irten asked. 

“That, my dear, I can’t tell vou. I have over a hundred 
and twenty ‘acres here, I’m always coming and going. 
You'll find me. There’s a lot of you people here.” 

‘Do you mind if I come with you?” Lutonin said. 

They went off to the nursery. A group of girls, sing- 
ing a drawn-out song in time to the measured rhythm of 
their work, were digging up seedlings, which were then 
removed to the nursery to be raised into saplings. 

“All my team iare girls,” Kruglova said. “It formed 
itself by natural seleciion you might say—without my 
help. And it couldn’t have fallen out better. Apple trees, 
girls and songs—a perfect match. Splendid.” Her weath- 
ered face lit up. Then, apologizing for interfering with 
Other people’s plans, she advised Lutonin to lay out a 
nursery. If he intended to raise a park, and aflorest all 
his arables, canals, ponds and lakes, he would need a lot 
of saplings and it would be more economical to have his 
own instead of buying them. 

Lutonin asked Kruglova to come down to the stud 
farm and help them plan the lay-out of the park, the 
nursery iand other tree plantations. 

“Tl know nothing about it,” he said with a hopeless 
gesture. “Apart from good intentions I’m just an ignora- 
mus. I have an agriculturist, but she’s still a student and 
what’s more her speciality is field-crop farming.” 

“Tl think it over.” 

Kruglova, with a preoccupied air, turned off towards 
the caretaker’s lodge. There, sitting on a bench outside, 
was a girl. She jumped up quickly when she saw the 
team-leader, and with “I’m going, I’m going,” she hur- 
ried away. 
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“She's the check clerk,’’ Kruglova explained, seating 
herself on the bench and jotting down some notes. “If- 
I'm not mistaken it was Lenin who spoke about the im- 
portance of keeping :accounts. Sometimes you hear peo- 
ple say, ‘Who wants all that scribbling?’ But I like the 
check clerk to go about with her pencil and paper all day 
long. Whether it’s lunch time or the close of the day she 
should be ahead of us all, chalking each one’s figures up 
on the board. It’s a big thing. Whips people up wonder- 
fully. One says, ‘I’ve done so and so,’ another says, ‘I’ve 
done more.’ There are twenty girls in our team, and 
sometimes not all of them work here, yet we manage all 
(he hundred and twenty acres.” 

Lutonin was amazed. Kruglova said she could hardly 
believe it herself. 

“Yet we manage it, and it’s not hard. Do it with 
songs. Strict accountancy is the thing. Once we got it 
going properly we had no need for orders and work dock- 
ets, meetings and reprimands.” 

They spoke about the nursery again. Kruglova warmed 
to the subject. She said that in Lutonin’s place she would 
lay it down on the first acre of irrigated land. The Sta- 
tion had large surpluses of cuttings. Unless they were 
taken off its hands they would be thrown away. It was a 
shame. You couldn’t even light a stove with them—they 
were too green, and would give off more smoke than heat. 
In five years’ time they could have a curnant orchard and 
a poplar grove. 


‘So that’s where he’s moored himself. Well, well!” 
Drobin boomed gaily ias he approached them. “I was told 
you had arrived and disappeared somewhere. We’ve been 
looking for you sall over the place.” 

“ft wanted to see you first, but you weren’t there,” Lu- 
tonin assured him. 
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“T wasn'i, that’s true. And you were only too glad.” 
He shook hands with him heartily, introduced his com- 
panion, the Station’s soil science expert, 4 shert, thick-set 
man with black hair, then sat down beside Kruglova and 
asked, “What's our neighbour been after?” 

“What do you mean?” Kruglova said, surprised. 

“Why, don’t vou know him? Oh, he’s a sharp one! If 
he sits down next lo you—” 

“Look out for your pockets,’ Lutonin finished the sen- 
tence. 

They all laughed. 

‘Yes, he’s been trying to do some match-making,”’ 
Kruglova said with jocular coquetry, patling her dusty 
kerchief and tucking her feet away under the bench to 
hide her coarse heavy boots. 

“Sure it wasn’t love-making?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised. I’m a widow, you know.” 

“Trying to entice our widow away, eh?” Drobin said, 
lifting his stick. “Nothing doing! We'll have your head ofl 
for that.” 

They joked and laughed, then came down to business. 

“Help you to lay down i nursery, ian orchard, give 
you cuttings.... It’s all give and give.’’ Drobin struck 
the ground wiith his stick. ‘‘Don’t you think it’s time we 
took something for a change?” 

“With pleasure,” Lutonin hastily acquiesced. ‘‘So far 
you haven’t placed any tenders. And I’ve got nothing to 
offer you but hills and gullies—” 

“We'll find something,” Drobin said, getting up. 
“Don’t let’s detain Kruglova any more, she’s busy, iand 
we have business too. Please come along with us, Stepan 
Prokofyevich.” 

Pointing towards the steppe and the mountains rising 
behind it, glimpses of which could be obtained through 
the broad straight avenue running the length of the or- 
chard, Drobin said: 
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“They won't always be like that. Soon life will be 
seething there too. Kruglova was right about the nursery. 
That’s long-range planning. I don’t know about our dis- 
tant neighbours, but we here, and the people round us, 
the collective and state farms, are up to our necks in rou- 
tine. We don’t tackle a job until it has us by the throat, 
and even then we do it just anyhow. Tiake the steppe, for 
instance—we've ploughed it up, but never thought sabout 
planting woods, and the wind has ruined thousands of 
acres. 

“Or take another side: Industry is growing fast in the 
region; towns, factories and mines are being built. They'll 
want parks, public gardens, rest homes. We should be 
planting millions of trees, but we haven't sa real nur- 
sery yet. The one we have at the Station is a drop in the 
ocean. It’s the same with the vegetable fields and or- 
chards. People go in mostly for potatoes. 

“It’s worth thinking about, Stepan Prokofyevich. It’s 
a gold mine. Lay down a nursery, an orchard and a veg- 
etable field, not just for your own trough, but with plenty 
of scope and foresight.’’ Drobin flung his arms out, em- 
bracing the air in front of him. “Work for the future. In 
three years you will be raking in the rubles iand thanks 
by the million. Take my word, you won’t be disappointed. 
I don’t want to boast ‘about foresight, but being workers 
of an Experimental Station we have to look after the fu- 
ture and we see a little farther than most people. You 
won't go wrong!” 

Drobin slipped his arm through Lutonin’s, leaned to- 
wards him sympathetically and said, ‘How are things 
with Rubtsevich?” 

“Tried to scare me. Threatened to dismiss me and take 
legal action, but now he’s suspiciously quiet. Maybe it’s 
the calm before the storm. I’m expecting the worst and am 
forcing the piace as hard as I can—irrigation iand tree 
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planting. IU Il be too bad if | don’t manage it. But I think 
I shall.” 

“That's right. You must hurry!” Drobin said approv- 
ingly and began to talk about similar experiences of his 
own. ‘‘There was a man like that here, and a fairly big- 
wig, too. He had been transferred to Khakassia from 
some backwood or other and put in charge of the water 
supply. He started by cutting the water off from the Ex- 
perimental Station for ia month and a half. ‘We're rais- 
ing crops,’ he says, ‘while they're fiddling about with ber- 
ries. Water indeed! I like the idea! No, you can’t fool me. 
I've worked tas public prosecutor and know how many 
beans make five.’ Once iat a meeting I demanded that the 
‘wild’ irrigations should be put a stop to. And this poli- 
tico comes out, ‘What's the idea? Why? Nonsense! All ir- 
rigation’s good, there’s no such thing as wild irrigation!’ 
Irrigation put an end to his career. All the water thal 
had been poured out during his mismanagement was 
simply wasted. The only useful purpose it achieved 
was to wash him away. After he was kicked out he went 
about a long time at ia loose end—no one wanted to 
have him.”’ Drobin leaned over to Lutonin. “Perhaps Rub- 
tsevich will be washed away too. But hurry up and get 
irrigated!”’ 

They went out to the fields on the edge of the orchard. 
The soil expert stopped before a straw mat lying in the 
middle of a ploughed plot. 

‘Here we are studying the moisture-holding capac- 
ity of the soil,” he said. 

He threw back the mat. Under it was a wooden frame 
enclosing ia square yard of ground. There was water aat 
the bottom of the frame. 

“The surface soil here is extremely varied,” he went 
on. “We have sixteen different kinds of soil at our Sta- 
tion alone, and many more all over Khakassia. Each soil 
has its own moisture-holding capiacity. You have to make 
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allowance for this when irrigating. Under-irrigation will 
elfect the crop yield, over-irrigation will bog the plough- 
land and ruin the crops altogether.” 

He took a sample of the earth from the experimental 
plot for laboratory tests and passed on to ‘another plot. 

“Have I goi to go in for this kind of thing?” Lutonin 
said. “I’m afraid I'll have to fall back on you again, Ana- 
toly Semyonovich. What can I do without you?” 

“We'll be glad to co-operate with you. I’ve been think- 
ing about it.” 

“Then it’s a bargain!” Lutonin held his hand out. 

Drobin squeezed it. 

“But on one condition. No fooling about. Do as we 
tell you. Some people say to your face—‘depend upon us,’ 
but behind your back they play the deuce and then throw’ 
the blame on the Experimental Station, pretending 
they acted on our advice. We're fed up with that sort of 
thing.” 

‘‘How can I persuade you? Let’s sign an agreement.” 

“That’s self-understood. But don’t forget this: you 
can fool the Experimental Station, but you can’t fool 
the land, Nature. You can’t dictate to them either. They 
acknowledge only one _ dictate—properly organized 
scientific handling. You can order whatever you need 
from us.” — 


The last bale was loaded on the lorry. Lutonin and his 
waterers went to see Ivan Titich to make arrangements 
for enrolling them in the training classes. Tohpan went to 
the office to complete the formalities for the transporta- 
tion of the saplings. The rest of the company decided to 
oo over the grounds. 

The apple, cherry, plum and pear trees were covered 
with a thick mass of white and pink blossoms that com- 
pletely buried the green foliage. The dark loosened earth 
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under the trees was strewn with petals which looked like 
newly fallen snow. Bees crawled busily over the flowers. 
On some trees they clustered so thickly that the whiie- 
ness of the blossoms took on a brownish hue. The air 
above the orchard was alive with their incessant drone. 
The apple trees were of two varieties—the usual stand. 
ards, supported by their own stems, and others, trained 
low over the ground like currant bushes, without a main 
slem. This form was given to the more delicate varieties 
which could not endure the Khakass frosts. In the au- 
tumn they were pressed down io the ground and covered 
with soil. 

Irien took one of the branches and shook it from side 
to side, exercising it, after which the branch bent pliant- 
ly to the ground. 

“There. In the autumn earth will be thrown over it. 
In the spring the earth will be removed and the tree will 
straighten up.” 

Annichah had never seen an orchard before. Every- 
thing here amazed and delighted her—the gentle rain of 
falling petals, their soft cool touch, the delicate tracery 
of the flowers, so beautiful that not even such a skilful 
needleworker as Annichah could copy it, the sweet scents 
which defied description, and the hum of the bees’ saerial 
traffic between the orchard and the apiary. 

The canals were being cleaned in the orchard. Flow- 
ers and grasses grew on their banks in rich profusion 
—yellow buttercups, pileworts, dandelions, thick nettles, 
purple-red butcher’s-brooms and lungworts, grey-blue 
eround-ivy and brilliant orange-coloured martagons. The 
flowers were being cut for hay, and their roots dug up 
and thrown away. 

“Oh, why sare they pulling up the roots?” Annichah 
cried. “The flowers won't grow again.” 

“That’s why we are doing it,” Kruglova said. ‘‘They’re 
a terrible nuisance. As soon as we pull them out new 
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seeds come tloating down on the water, and the flowers 
start growing all over the canals again. From there they 
creep into the orchard and out into the flelds. These beau- 
ties are our deadly enemies.” 

“We can pick them, then?” 

“All of ‘them, if you like.” 

The girls picked huge bunches. All the way back to 
the stud farm they twined garlands, necklaces and brace- 
lets of flowers, and when they approached the Base Camp 
they put them on. 

The lorry drew up at the dam. The workers surround- 
ed the girls. 

‘Where did you get all those flowers? You must have 
picked the whole steppe clean.” 

“There isn’t a flower in the steppe. We got them at 
the Experimenial Station.” 

That started it—Station, Station.... Water. Woods. 
Apple trees. Flowers. 

The whole settlement was agog with excitement. 

“Are you going again?” people kept asking Tohpan. 
“Take me along!” 

“And me!” 

The shrewd Tohpan, perceiving the general mood, 
{vuok new people out with him on every trip. 

Lutonin returned. With his arrival, the talk about the 
Experimental Station grew still more animated. 

“Will it be like that here?” 

“IT wish we had it already. We’ve been yearning for it 
long enough.” 

“We should have done it long ago. And we wanted to 
get away from here.” 

‘What a shame we didn’t think of it before.” 

“Our stud farm would have been famous by now. Ah, 
what a chance we've missed!” 

“Never mind, we’ll make up for it. We'll let ourselves 
go with a bang!’’ Lutonin cheered them up. 
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Irten rode along the main canal on Pegasha, a piebald 
little horse. Pegasha had held a place in Irien’s memory 
ever since she could remember herself. I{ was running un- 
der a saddle when she started going to school, and now, 
when she would soon be graduating from college, it was 
still unchanged. The same mottled calf skin, the same 
gentle jog trot which made it a favourite with the old 
men, the same tirelessness. 

The girl had never seen young riders on Pegasha’s 
back. From the very first day he was saddled, he was re- 
served for the old folks. This circumstance, in the eyes of 
the young folks, cast a shadow of senile inferiority upon 
an excellent saddle horse, and when he was offered to 
young people to ride on, they took it as ‘an insult. 

Irten was first given a half-trained horse. She got no 
farther than the office on it. There, Oreshkov, seeing the 
pranks it was playing, called out the groom and shouted 
at him. “Who have you given this fool-horse to? What do 
you think she is—a herdsman, a circus rider? She has no 
time to fiddle about with the reins. Saddle a different 
one!” 

“There isn’t any. All the gentled horses have been 
driven off to work.” 

“Is Pegasha at home?” 

Irten shared the young people’s prejudice and thought 
it ludicrous and humiliating to ride Pegiasha. 

“That’s iall right, I'll ride this one,” said she. 

“And it'll lead you ia dance all day. No, saddle Pe- 
gasha!” 

One could not very well argue with the chief horse- 
breeder on such a matter. 

‘Where iare you going, Mother Irten?’”” some people 
sneered. ‘What's happened to the horses, why are you 
riding a cow?” 

But these gibes were a mere trifle in comparison with 
the conveniences that riding Pegasha afforded. Intrepidly, 
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without twilching an ear, he carried his mistress close up 
to the working machines when she dismounted, he fol- 
lowed her without the halter, like a suckling following its 
dam; when she left him outside the office or on the road, 
he waited patienily for hours; you felt as comfortable on 
his back as in an easy chair—you could write, have a bite 
and even a nap on it. 

Trees were being planted along the canal. The planters 
worked in couples. One dug a hole, the other dipped the 
roots of the sapling into a bucket of liquid earth, then 
held it in place while the first filled the hole with earth, 
then pressed it down. 

Surmes and Smelyakov were in the lead. At first 
glance they looked an ill-matched pair, but they possessed 
in combination excellent qualities for this kind of team- 
work. Surmes dug the holes with unflagging vigour, while 
Smelyakov, with youthful agility, handled the saplings 
without causing any hitches in the work. After every ten 
plantings the boy loudly announced the number of trees 
they had done and asked, ‘“‘Who’s done more—speak up!” 

“If you want to keep the lead you'd better chatter 
less!” Irten iadvised him. ‘Talk takes strength, too.” 

“T’ve got enough for everything,” the boy said boast- 
fully. “If you want, we'll plant an extra thousand.” 

“We'll see how you'll go home after the first thou- 
sand,” Surmes remarked judiciously. 

The shelter belt ran out for half a kilometre and was 
moving swiftly ahead. The school children, following the 
example of the young workers, had undertaken to plant 
several thousand trees. 

The other jobs, such as testing seeds, field planning 
and odd work in preparing implements, were making 
headway too. 

Irten rode out into the field. There Okunchikov, wav- 
ing a triangle rule, was measuring off the vegetable plot. 

“Have you got much left to do?” she asked him. 
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“Not much.” 

“Flurry up and tinish it. If you managed it today, we 
could go up to the Experimental Station tomorrow.” 

“What for?” 

“We'll start sowing soon, and in irrigation farming 
that’s done quite differently. Since you're the team-leader, 
I'd like to arrange a little practice for you ‘at the Station.” 

“No thank you. I’ll manage somehow without prac- 
tice.” 

“Withoul practice itll be anyhow, not somehow.” 

“What are you here for?” 

“There'll be enough work for everybody. Irrigation 
farming is a complicated business. It'll do you good tosee 
how it’s done.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, making :an old 
man wallow in the mud so’s to win a medal for yourself,” 
Okunchikov said suddenly with unaccountable irritation 
and stalked away. 

Irten felt so hurt that tears started to her eyes. 
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The depression chosen for the pond had ia group of 
burial mounds standing in it. It was decided to level 
them, and Kongarov was summoned to the Base Camp to 
supervise the work.... 

Quite a crowd had gathered at the excavation site. 

“Khakassia with her rich natural resources,” Konga- 
rov related, “her great rivers and lakes teeming with fish, 
the taiga, abounding with wild animals, the spacious 
steppe pastures and the mountains containing gold, cop- 
per, iron and tin—had long attracted man. Fifteen to 
twenty thousand years ago there were already people 
here. Cattle-breeding, farming, the working of metals and 
a written language were unknown to them. They lived by 
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hunting and collecting edible herbs, berries and roots. 
Their implements were made of stone and bone. 

“Then, some five thousand years ago, they domesticat- 
ed the horse, the cow and the sheep, and gradually became 
stock-breeders. During the next thousand years they learnt 
to work copper, and their stone and bone tools quickly 
gave place to copper ones. At that time it became a cus- 
tom to raise mounds over the graves and to furnish the 
dead with all kinds of articles which they had used 
during life. 

‘The burial mounds are surviving monuments telling 
us about ihe work, the social organization, mode of life 
and art of the people, their peaceful intercourse sand their 
military clashes with other peoples. The burial mounds 
are a great chronicle of the Khakass people, the compan- 
ions, witnesses and participants of its history... .” 

Kongarov decided to start excavations with a barrow 
enclosed by large reddish flag-stones. A hunting scene 
was depicted on one of the stones. A horseman with 
drawn bow was giving chase to a family of reindeer. One 
little fawn lay dead with an arrow in its neck, its head bent 
under it. Another sought safety between two solitary trees. 
One large reindeer, evidently the mother of the family, had 
taken to flight with an arrow in her croup. The picture 
writing, the imposing size of the barrow and the high flag- 
stones surrounding it promised some interesting finds. 

Lutonin iasked Kongarov when the barrow had been 
raised and the flag-stones put up there. The latter said 
“about two and a half thousand years ago.” Lutonin 
walked thoughtfully round the slab with the picture writ- 
ing on it. 

“How much would a thing like this weigh?” 

“T'll soon tell you,’’ Kongarov said. He tasked the 
workers to dig the stone out, and when this was done, 
he measured it. “Fifty cubic feet in bulk. That makes 
roughly four tons.” 
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“How did they drag the thing up all this way?” Lu- 
tonin said, jerking his head towards the distant moun- 
tains. ““They had no tractors or lorries, and probably not 
the foggiest idea about wheels. You'd need pretty solid 
wheels for such a load.” 

“T should imagine they hauled it up from the nearest 
hill. Our hills have only a thin covering of earth, and 
lower down there are these flag-stones--Devonian sand- 
stone.”’ Kongarov stroked the slab lovingly. “Wonderful 
stone—it’s like a book, lies slab to slab. Needs no hewing 
or polishing. Thanks to this smooth stone, which just asks 
to be used for carvings and drawings, we have hundreds 
of ancient picture wrilings. These stones are not merely 
guardians of the barrows; epitaphs were engraved on 
them, iall kinds of sayings... in a word, they are a record 
of a people’s history. I think that’s what they were meant 
to be in the first instance. Splendid stones.” 

“But how did they haul it up?’ Lutonin reminded 
him. ‘Four tons, you know... .”’ 

“There are bigger ones still. Probably on sledges or 
logs. Logs, rollers, you know, are quite venerable things, 
one of mankind’s great discoveries. The log is the grand- 
sire of all the countless wheels that were, are, and ever 
will be—the basis of mechanics.” Kongarov flung his 
arms wide and gradually drew them together by way of 
illustration. “At first it was a long log, then it got shorter 
and shorter until it was reduced to a wheel. Axles, hubs, 
spokes and rims are mere details—the main working prin- 
ciple of the wheel owes its origin to the log.” 

Having finished his discourse on the history of the 
wheel, Kongarov said he would like to preserve the 
flag-stone with the picture writing for the museum. 
Lutonin had a tractor with a tnailer brought down 
and the flag-stone was removed to the high bank to 
be transported to town when time permitted. 

The excavations yielded rich material and_ excited 
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keen interest. Many people, believing that everything in 
the barrows had long turned to dust, were iamazed {o see 
curious objects green with age, such as axes, knives and 
sickles, odd-looking trinkets, pots and cauldrons contain- 
ing bones, the bronze and iron parts of harness, human 
skeletons and death masks. 


Domna Borisovna asked Kongarov to arrange an exhi- 
bition of these finds at the stud farm. He agreed, and 
supplemented the finds with exhibits from the museum. 
A long table occupying almost the whole width of the club 
hall was covered with diverse barrow furnishings, from 
stone iaxes to gilt swords and arrows. The stud farm 
workers crowded round the table, listening to Kongarov. 

“T'll try and explain to you who raised these burial 
mounds, who laid down the ancient irrigation system ind 
made the picture writings on the cliffs, who we, present- 
day Khakasses, are, and what the legacy of the ancients 
teaches us.”” He picked up a skull and held it in the palm 
of his hand. ‘People like this lived in Khakassia about 
four thousand years iago. They were fairly tall, with long 
marrow faces and thin, slightly hooked noses. They be- 
longed to the ancient European type who then inhabited 
the steppes of Southern Siberia, the Urals, the Volga ba- 
sin and the Black Sea coast. These ancient people—we 
don’t know what they were called at the time—raised the 
first burial mounds. Their chief occupations were hunting 
iand herding, and they also worked copper. But copper 
in those days was not plentiful. Here are the weapons 
with which this man was equipped for his ‘second’ life— 
ia Stone axe, a stone knife, and ‘arrow-heads, also made of 
stone. Only one copper ‘arrow-head in the whole ar- 
senal.” 

Kongarov passed on to another group of objects, 
richer than the first, among which there stood another 
skull. 
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“Give me the Ting Ling,” he said to Annichah, who 
was assisting him with the arrangement of the ex- 
hibition. 

The girl placed the skull in his disengaged hand. She 
had been his most sedulous assistant during the excava- 
tions and the organization of the exhibition, and now 
knew every object here. 

“Are they alike?” Kongarov said, holding up both 
skulls. 

“Very much alike. You'd think they were brothers.” 

“Actually, they’re nearly two thousand years removed 
from each other. But nevertheless they are relatives— 
ancestor and descendant.” He replaced the ancestor’s 
skull among his stone chattels, and the descendant’s 
iaamong his own riches—bronze pots, swords, battle and 
work iaxes, knives, sickles, bridles, stirrups iand orna- 
ments, and pointing to one object after another, he con- 
tinued, “He iand his like are no longer nameless grains 
of sand in the desert of time, but a well-known civilized 
people. Chinese historians call them Ting Lings and 
describe them as having been fair, blue-eyed men with 
aquiline noses. The Ting Lings of those days were excel- 
lent cattle-breeders, husbandmen and workers in copper. 
Cattle-breeding and farming were done on irrigated fields, 
meadows, and pastures. Their copper wares were famous 
among many peoples.” 

They passed on to another group of finds, where side 
by side with hoes iand sickles and crude knives and 
stirrups there lay mirrors, gilt trinkets and rich weapons 
—even the stems of the arrows were gilded. There were 
also three plaster masks. 

“We will start with these,” Kongarov said, pointing to 
two of the masks. One of them was an exact replica of 
the longish Ting Ling cast, the other ‘a high-cheek-boned 
Mongolian cast of countenance. ‘‘Are these alike?” 

“Not a bit.” 
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He then pointed to the third mask, which looked like 
a blend of the two. 

“These masks are two thousand years old. They were 
moulded from the faces of the dead and buried together 
with them. These skulls and death masks bear out the 
testimony of the chronicles which say that neighbouring 
peoples penetrated into Khakassia and settled there either 
as conquerors or captives, and the Ting Lings mixed with 
the incomers. Combining in themselves the ancient Euro- 
pean and Turco-Mongolian features, they became what 
are now called the Khakasses. 

“While this intermingling of the Ting Lings with other 
peoples and the formation of the Khakasses was proceed- 
ing, another important change was taking place. Collec- 
tive tribal ownership was being ousted by private owner- 
ship, and social division took place. On the one hand were 
the toiling dispossessed mass of the poor, called Rkhalikh 
chon (the paying people) and arga chon (the spine- 
people), and on the other the rich nobility who lived at 
the expense of the masses, suchas the khans, the princes 
and the beys. This division went steadily deeper and ex- 
tended even to the dead. The nobility had separate tombs 
made for themselves and interred with their dead im- 
mense riches, the creation of which had taken toll of 
hundreds of human lives. For the toiling people of Kha- 
kassia there set in a period of slavery and bondage to 
the local and foreign usurpers which lasted for many 
centuries and ended only with the advent of Soviet 
Power.” 

They went over the exhibition attentively, closely 
studying ‘and comparing all the objects. Some of them, 
although made in Khakassia, had been found in such re- 
mote places as the Volga and Black Sea regions; others, 
on the contrary, had been made there and excavated in 
Khakassia. This fact, and still more the similarity be- 
tween the articles, testified that the Ting Lings and later 
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the Khakasses did not lead a life apart from the main 
stream of the peoples inhabiting the whole steppe region 
from the Yenisei to the Dnieper. 

“The legacy of the ancients is very instructive,” Kon- 
garov resumed after a pause. “We, Khakasses, are a 
small people, but we are not orphans, disinherited by 
history, not survivals of a forgotten race. We are broth- 
ers in blood and culture to the many peoples now merged 
in a single Soviet family. We have learned from them 
and they from us. Our economy and experience, our 
minds iand hearts have developed side by side. The roots 
of Soviet brotherhood go back into the depths of the 
ages. We should remember that and never forget it. 

‘We should remember always the important part 
which the Russian people played in our destiny. Lenin 
said that after centuries of enforced labour when people 
worked for their exploiters, the Soviet social system for 
the first iime in history gave men the opportunity of 
working for themselves. 

‘We, Khakasses, were given this opportunity by the 
Russian people. They were the first to discover for us our 
past, point it out to us and help us to know ourselves. 
The Khakasses were reduced to such a state of decline 
by the local princelings and beys and the devastating 
raids of their neighbours that they ascribed ‘all the mon- 
uments of their past to an imaginary people called the 
‘Chudes’ who had never lived here. Russian scientists have 
proved that this is our legacy. They have been working 
for over two hundred years to restore these buried treas- 
ures to their rightful owners. 

“We should know the patient industry of our ancestors 
who, with the hoe as their only implement, covered the 
whole land with a network of irrigation canals. A knowl- 
edge of the past will help us to avoid mistakes in build- 
ing up the present and the future.” 
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Yonich, his shaggy head drooping, sat dejectedly on 
his bench outside the office. He was bored and angry. 
The only man who had spoken to him all that day was 
Okunchikov. Sofia Alexandrovna, the secretary, had 
passed him on her way to and from the office without a 
word, looking as if she wanted to smash a wall with her 
head. The book-keeper, seeing Yonich shuffling about on 
the bench to make room for him, muttered, “I have no 
time, too busy,”’ and even waved him aside. 

Not so long ago it was: “Hullo, Yonich! Acting for 
the manager again? Hasn’t Zastrekha been here yet? He 
won't be here, vou say? In that case there’s nothing for 
us to do in the office.”” And they'd crowd the bench, 
sit about on the porch and huddle around it. Besides 
their own people there would be strangers in britzkas, 
on horse and on foot, all crowding round the office 
as if it were a fair. Zastrekha or no Zastrekha there 
were always people hanging ‘about. Conferences, com- 
mittee meetings, people waiting in queues to see the 
manager. 

Then that other chap had come—Lutonin—and turned 
everything topsy-turvy. Shoo’ing people away from the 
office, driving them down to the river every day like so 
many geese. A regular grab-all, he was, got everything 
between his finger and thumb. 

According to Yonich, the stud farm was going to the 
dogs at a rapid pace, and he wouldn’t be surprised if 
it pelered out altogether. 

The old man feeling lonely, his thoughts soared to ian 
astral plane. He threw his head back and stared up into 
the sky. Nothing interesting there either. There hadn’t 
been a cloud in the sky all the spring, not ias much as a 
speck of mist. All one could see was dust whirling in the 
wind. 
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A fresh whirl appeared over the hills and raced to- 
wards the Base Camp. 

“Isn't the steppe big enough for vou>’ Yonich 
growled at it. “We haven’t a moment's peace as it is.’’ But 
seeing that the whirl of dust was running down the 
road, following all its bends and twists, and realizing 
that it was a car, he thawed somewhat. All the lorries 
were at home, having recently arrived with timber, so 
this must be a strange lorry from town. That meant news 

The arrival was a tall lean man in a brown leather 
coat and cap and green canvas-topped boots. 

“What a fish-brain, dressing upside down, 
thought as he looked tat the newcomer. 

The latter got out of the car, pulled up his soft boots 
with an angry gesture—they kept slipping down—then 
strode up to the porch. 

“No one’s there,”’ Yonich said, when the man had put 
his foot on the second step. 

“Where are they?” 

“Knocked off for the day.” 

“Who are you?” 

“The watchman.” 

“Call the manager!” 

“That’s easier said than done,” Yonich muttered half 
to himself with a scowl. “He’s just arrived with logs. 
Poking ‘around the river now, I daresay.” 

“What’s he doing there?” the stranger asked. 

“He never sits in the office. Just pops in for a mo- 
ment, rushes through the papers ‘and off he goes again. 
Brought some strangers down—devil knows who they 
are. At first they used to snoop around the river by them- 
selves. Then they bundled everyone off there. Been peck- 
ing away iat the banks this second week. Just loopy, if 
you ask me. The womenfolk have aall given their animals 
and households the go-by. See that?” Yonich pointed a 
long bony hand at a house where a pig, squealing shrilly 
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with impatience, was trying to wriggle its body through 
the gate. ‘““Maybe he’s at home, who can tell? Run- 
ning about the whole day long, it’s enough to tire a 
horse.” 

‘Get in!’ the newcomer said, jerking open the door 
of the car. He helped Yonich in, jumped into the back and 
commanded, “Drive to the manager’s house! Show the 
way, old man.” And when the car drew up outside the 
manager’s windows, he commanded again, “Hoot!” 

Lutonin had just returned from a long trip to fetch 
building timber. He had ridden all day :and night with- 
out sleep and rest. Half the way had been through the 
taiga, and at every turn of the wheel the lorry had bumped 
and lurched over pot holes and the bared roots of trees. 
They had had to jack-lift and hoist the lorry over brush- 
wood litter and more than once change a wheel. As 
soon as he got home he had dropped off to sleep like 
a log. | ay | 

Nina Grigoryevna was sitting in the other room with 
Domna Borisovna, talking in whispers about their chil- 
dren. Nina Grigoryevna had to go and fetch hers, while 
Domna Borisovna was thinking where to place her eldest 
boy, who was finishing school. He wanted to stay with 
his mother and work at the stud fiarm, but she wanted to 
give hima good education, sad though it would be to part 
from him. 

Startled by the loud hooting, the women ran out into 
the street. 

“What do you want?” Nina Grigoryevna demanded, 
barely able to suppress her anger. 

“The manager.” 

“He's asleep.” 

“After such a hoot? Pretty sound sleeper!” the new- 
comer laughed. ‘‘Sleeps like the dead.” 

“And works like the deathless,” Domna Borisovna 
added. 
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“Sounds big. Wake him up, please. I’m Rubtsevich.”’ 

“I'm the Party organizer of the stud farm. Am | 
needed?” 

“You are.” 

“Then begin with me.” 

Lutonin dreamt that he was still fighting his way 
out of the taiga. The lorry behind had stranded again 
and was signalling for help. He woke up. 


Rubtsevich first wanted to look over the construction 
site. The pond, finished the evening before, was filling 
with water, and the geese, half-crazed with joy, were 
already revelling in the water, crowding the bank, preen- 
ing themselves and cackling excitedly. They were expe- 
riencing the thrill of a great new discovery. In compar- 
ison with the shallow little stream where the bed sand 
cropped out everywhere, the pond must have seemed to 
them a vast and fathomless ocean. The cries of the de- 
lighted explorers had attracted the whole web-footed tribe 
of the neighbourhood, who were already scuttling down 
to the scene. 

“Whose sare they?” Rubtsevich asked. 

“Mostly privately owned. The stud farm has only just 
started poultry-breeding,” Lutonin answered. “It’s an 
inconvenient time just now—broods and brood fowls 
are hard to buy. There are plenty of eggs but no one to 
hatch them.” 

“Build a hatchery,” Rubtsevich sneered. “At least 
you'll have chickens instead of horses. Better than 
nothing.” 

The sarcastic remark was sallowed to pass in silence. 

The dam was not quite finished, but enough to start 
irrigation with. Work on it was temporarily suspended 
and all the available man-power concentrated on digging 
the canals. 
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“Beginning to let things drop, I see,’’ Rubtsevich 
remarked, pointing to the unfinished dam. 

Lutonin explained that it was not neglect but planned 
phase work. They would first irrigate the sowing «area 
and complete the sowing, then tackle the dam again. Its 
full designed capacity was calculated for water stonage, 
not for irrigation, and its completion could therefore be 
postponed until the autumn. 

The last section of about a hundred yards was being 
cleared at the main canal. Two rows of budding poplars 
and Siberian apple trees stood along the banks. A fairly 
large heap of tumble-weed had already accumulated on 
the outside, and the thrifty housewives were collecting it 
for fuel. | 

“Where did you get the trees?’’ Rubtsevich asked. 

“At the Experimental Station.” 

“What do they cost?” 

“Nothing. Got them by way of mutual services.” 

“But they were priced, weren’t they?” 

“Not in the terms of money. We've signed a work 
agreement.” 

“And the rest—timber, cement—did you get that for 
nothing too?” 

“We paid for that.” 

“Out of what funds?” 

“Stock-yard repairs item.” 

“And the stock yards will go without repairs?” 

“We don’t need them any more.” 

Lutonin explained that the stud farm had stock pens 
across the Yenisei where the animals were driven out 
for winter feeding. Materials had been laid in for their 
repair. But now irrigation made overlanding superfluous, 
so there was no need for the pens. He had therefore used. 
the material for irrigation works. . 

“That’s an infringement of financial regulations.” 

“Not at all.” . 
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“You can get put in court for that,” Rubtsevich 
flared up. “The funds were assigned for repairs sand 
you’re obliged to spend them on repairs.” 

“But we don’t need repairs.”’ 

“Then you’re obliged to refund the money.” 

“T can’t. If I do, repairs will become necessary.” 

“Then go ahead with repairs!” 

“IT don’t need to if I have the money.” 

“Pah! It’s all a cock-and-bull story!” 

“Sorry, but this bull was turned loose in our plan be- 
fore my time. In the long run we're both interested in 
preserving ‘and increasing the stock. Your plan-makers 
decided I was going to feed the livestock ‘across the Ye- 
nisei. The more fools they. I’m not. I’m going to feed them 
here, on the spot. Your economists cheerfully assigned 
a hundred thousand rubles for annual repairs alone. 
I'll spend half of that and once and for all do away 
with overlanding and the necessity for such repairs. 
That is not infringing financial regulations, it’s saving 
money.” 

“You can preach that somewhere else. I’ve got it down 
for repairs in black and white—either the money goes 
there or it goes back!” 

Rubtsevich suddenly lost interest in the work and 
turned back to the Base Camp. 


Lutonin, Domna Borisovnia and Oreshkov sat before 
the desk like visitors, with Rubtsevich installed in the 
managerial armchair. 

“Do you realize what you’ve let yourselves in for?” 
he said, his jaws working hard as though he were chew- 
ing tough meat. “You’ve bungled the sowing campaign. 
Grazed the hayfields. Violated financial regulations. Dis- 
organized the staff. Those are the plain facts. Sober, 
undeniable facts. As for your irrigation scheme, your 
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watered fields and meadows—it’s a pig in a poke, that’s 
what it is. A pig in a poke. You've dropped the dam 
already. And in place of that you've fixed up avenues, 
secluded nooks for taking strolls in. Now this’—Rubtse- 
vich, with a look of distaste, picked up ia corner of the 
stud farm’s agreement with the Experimental Station be- 
tween two fingers, flung it to the other end of the desk 
and went on, spitting out his words: “Prospective plan- 
ning! They have nothing to bless themselves with—no 
crops, no hay—and they talk about prospects! At least 
wipe your nose before you start talking about tree nurs- 
eries. What do you want a nursery for, anyway? To feed 
the hares? Soil investigation.... Who the hell wants it 
when you haven't sown the soil you’ve got. That whis- 
kered devil Drobin had fooled you, the sly dodger. Palm- 
ing all his junk off on you, and you're all of ia dither—a 
forest, an orchard, how wonderful! He’s just using you 
—your hands, your land, at your expense—to fulfil his 
own plans.” 

‘But the crops are for us, the orchard, the forest, the 
water—they’re all for us. The Experimental Station is 
only supervising the work,’’ Lutonin protested. 

“But the losses are yours too.’ Rubtsevich’s darting 
eyes came to rest on Domna Borisovna. “You're the Party 
organizer. What are you thinking of? Can’t you see you’re 
heading the farm for disaster?” 

Domna Borisovna came to life like a twanged string 
and leaned over sharply towards Rubtsevich, 2m he had 
already turned to Oreshkov. 

“You're the zootechnician, People sare ruining the hay 
meadows and planning to kill off the stock, and you say 
nothing!” 

“You ate the meadows up. You and Zastrekha!’’ Oresh- 
kov shouted. “It’s you who iare heading the stud farm 
for disaster!” 
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“What?’’ Rubtsevich leapt to his feet. 

“You heard me. If you had let us alone, the meadows 
wouldn’t have been touched.” 

“Wash my hands, eh? Shut my eyes to all your crazy 
doings, when it’s a plain oase for the district attorney? 
Perhaps the Soviet government isn’t to your liking 
eilher.” 

“That’s none of your business,’ Oreshkov gasped, 
clutching his heart which had suddenly begun to beat vio- 
lently. 

“Don’t you be too sure,’”’ Rubtsevich said, pacing the 
carpeted floor between the desk and the door with a tru- 
culent air. Then, sitting down on the arm of his chair, 
he said, “I have no time to bicker with you. Drop this 
crazy scheme and get busy sowing!” 

Lutonin and Domna Borisovna tried again to prove 
that the plan for reorganizing the stud farm’s economy 
was quite practical. The irrigation system on the Bizhé 
would be completed in a week, and they would start irri- 
gating the fields at once—the tractors and seeders would 
go out immediately in the wake of the first water. There 
was no need to worry :about the Kamishovka either. Hiay- 
making would not start for another six weeks, and irri- 
gation work would be completed in twenty days. That 
left twenty-five days for grass growth—more than enough 
for haying. 

All these arguments, however, were wasted on Rubtse- 
vich. He drew his own conclusions. The sowing plan was 
upset, funds were being misspent, and eventually the hay- 
making plan was threatened; further—unauthorized 
schemes and expenses. And no end to the whole thing. 
What irritated him more than «anything was that «agree- 
ment with the Experimental Station. All this irrigation 
business meant a feather in its cap, but as far as the stud 
farm was concerned it would be a dead loss. 
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“That'll do, I’m fed up,” Rubtsevich said when 
Lutonin tried to remonstrate. ‘Throw all those wild 
schemes out of your head!” 

“[ don’t agree.”’ 

“We're not going back now,” Domna Borisovna added. 

“Then you'll have to go out! Have you a typist here? 
Call her!’ Rubtsevich got ia sheet of paper out of his 
brief-case and began writing in a swift scrawling hand. 

They sat in utter silence and the only sound in the 
fairly large office was the angry squeak of Rubtsevich’s 
pen. Lutonin shut his eyes and subjected his intentions 
and actions to the test of severe self-criticism. Oreshkov 
made an effort to sit quite still, almost without breathing, 
and to think of nothing. His heart gave him less pain if 
he did that. Domna Borisovna, guessing that Rubtsevich 
was planning Lutonin’s dismissal, was thinking how to 
defend him. With Lutonin gone there would be no irriga- 
tion, no woods and orchards, no more dreams to cherish. 
There was not another man on the stud farm who could 
shoulder such a burden. 

At last the pen stopped squeaking. Rubtsevich ran 
over what he had written, then said, “Attention please!” 
and read out:  ‘S. P. Lutonin, manager of the stud farm, 
is hereby relieved of his duties for failure to carry out 
the sowing, for grazing the hayfields, violating financial 
regulations and grossly mishandling labour power. 

“The agreement with the Experimental Station is 
herewith cancelled as being contrary to the interests of 
the stud farm. 

‘““P. M. Oreshkov is provisionally appointed man- 
ager.’ ”’ 

In his consternation Oreshkov forgot about his heart 
and sprang to his feet with such suddenness that he over- 
taxed its powers. He clutched his heart with one hand 
and the back of the chair with the other and sank heavily 
back into his seat. 
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Domna Borisovna drew her chair up next to his. 

“Feeling bad?” 

“I’m no manager,’ Oreshkov muttered in a tone ol 
bitterness. ‘““What a holy mess!” 

‘Accept it,” Domna Borisovna whispered significantly. 

Rubtsevich read on: 

‘“*T order Comrade Oreshkov to immediately resume 
sowing, cancel all jobs not provided for by plan, restore 
the farm’s hay meadows and return the staff to their pro- 
per places.’ ” 

Lutonin heard the order out standing, ready to take 
his leave, and when Rubtsevich finished, he asked, ‘“‘Is 
there anything more that concerns me?” 

‘No, since you stick to your opinion.” 

“T do!” Lutonin said, and went out. 

“Stepan Prokofyevich!”” Domna Borisovna called after 
him. ‘I have heaps of business to see you about. Where 
shall I find you?” 

“At home.” 

Lutonin did not go home, however. He saddled Con- 
dor and rode out into the steppe. 


Rubtsevich walked impatiently up and down between 
the desk and the door. He was anxious to get away as 
quickly as possible. The fitful clatter of the typewriter 
could be heard in the outer office where the secretary sat. 

Domna Borisovna looked out of the window at the 
settlement, where the herd was going home in the curling 
dust, where the geese and ducks were waddling up from 
the river and the first evening lights were going on. She 
looked iand saw nothing. A mountain of cares had fallen 
upon her. She was utterly at a loss. Someone had to go 
down to the construction site before a panic started there, 
but she could not leave Oreshkov. He might refuse the 
managership, and then all would be lost. 
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Irten came in. Rubtsevich knew very little about her 
apart from what Zastrekha had told him, and that was 
not to her credit. Coming in straight from the field cov- 
ered with dust, her hands dirty and her face frightened 
and guilty-looking, she did not look her best either. 
Rubtsevich received her coldly and suspiciously, an- 
swered her greeting witha lazy nod, and without offering 
her a seat, began to question her as if she were a defend- 
ant in the dock. 

‘Name? Education? Post? What are you doing?” 

Irten enumenated: the vegetable plot, tree plant- 
ing.... 
‘“Fiddle-faddle. Why aren’t you sowing? All these 
scandalous goings-on right under your nose and you shut 
your eyes to it! Is that what you've been taught at 
school? This farm isn’t a poor-house.” He flung the door 
open and dictated to the secretary: “ ‘Irten Inkizhekova, a 
student temporarily employed as ‘agriculturist, for failure 
to ensure fulfilment of the sowing plan and general in- 
competence, is hereby discharged iand sent back to 
college.” 

When he finished dictating and looked round, Irten 
had already gone. Domna Borisovna, with ia clump of 
her heavy work boots, hastened out into the corridor, call- 
ing: “Irten... Ira... Irochka.... Wait for me!” 

The outer door slammed. 
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Domna Borisovna could still hear the vicious hornet- 
like buzz of the car carrying Rubtsevich away when the 
members of the Party Committee—Khrunov, Tohpan, sand 
Ursanah—came hurrying to the office in answer to her 
urgent summons. 

“Sit down, comrades, move up here,’’ Domna Bori- 
sovna said when all had gathered. She sat down next to 
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the mariager’s desk. ‘Pavel Mironovich, take your throne!” 

“Ouch, my coffin,” Oreshkov growled, lowering him- 
self into the seat of authority. 

‘“Let’s begin, comrades.”’ Domna Borisovna hunched 
her shoulders as if with cold. 

“Without Stepan Prokofyevich?” Tohpan queried. 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Pll tell you in a minute,” Domna Borisovna an- 
swered, and read out Rubtsevich’s personnel order. 

“That’s bad...” Khrunov murmured thoughifully. 

Ursanah aasked her for the order to verify the evi- 
dence of his old ears. 

“All the same we ought to call Stepan Prokofyevich,” 
said Tohpan. “‘He’s still a member of the committee.” 

“We couldn’t find him. And we can’t waste time. 
We've got to decide—”’ 

“Decide what?’’ Oreshkov interrupted her. His agita- 
tion found vent in an aimless sullen shifting of the ghass 
Sheet that covered his desk. ‘‘Everything’s been decided 
already.” 

It sounded like “everything is lost.” 

“You seem to think the Soviet government and our 
Party end with Rubtsevich,” Domna Borisovna said, re- 
garding Oreshkov with a stern inquiring eye. 

“All right, Domna, go ahead.” 

“Are we dropping the irrigation works or going on 
with them? What are we going to do about Stepan Proko- 
fyevich and Irten?” 

Oreshkov leaned heavily on the desk iand began to 
speak slowly, pausing every now and then as if each word 
had to be found ind caught before it was uttered. 

“Well, say we drop it.... What then? First—” it took 
him some time to turn down the stiff little finger of his 
left hand—“First, we finish the sowing. Secondly—” he 
began turning down the second finger—‘‘we’ve got to 
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find hay meadows. Tut-tut, what a mess! Where can we 
find meadows this time of day? They're all let out. Anyway 
—say we find them and hay them. How are we going to 
bring in the hay?” 

“Can't be done—the very idea is absurd. We have 
only three lorries.” Khrunov waved his hand in Oresh- 
kov's direction and added, ‘Just idle talk.” 

“You'll have to make a thousand trips,” Tohpan cut 
in. ““We might do it in a couple of years.” 

“Then what’s the alternative? The old method—over- 
landing? But then we used to cut a little hay at home. 
Now we'll have to drive all the herds out. Impossible!” 
Oreshkov said, bending his head low over the desk and 
shaking it. “It would be ia crime. We'll strew their bones 
over the whole country.” 

At this point Ursanah got up and held his hand out 
to Oreshkov. “I will not drive them,” he said. “Here is 
my hand on it. I will not hear of it. Why drive them out 
when we can have oats and hay at home? We must fin- 
ish the irrigation job.” 

He then sat down slightly apart and began to puff 
serenely at his pipe. That signified—and everyone knew 
it-—that Ursanah was deeply convincéd he was right. 

“You say—finish irrigation. ... But what about the or- 
der>’’ Oreshkov swung himself round, chair and all, to 
face Domna Borisovna. “You've put me in a hole all 
right, Domna. Did you think of this when you nudged me 
and whispered, ‘Accept it!’ Did you?” 

“I did it to save the farm.” Domna Borisovna doubled 
her fists, and striking one against the other, continued, 
“Ursanah is right—we must go on with it. Tomorrow 
Ill go up to the District Party Committee and the Region- 
al Party Committee. You here carry on meanwhile. 
Don’t stop work for all the Zastrekhas and Rubtseviches 
in the world, pending the decision of the Regional Com- 
mittee.” 
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“A pretty stiff problem,” Oreshkov said, heaving a 
painful sigh. “The order is posted up. The workers will 
see it. How will it affect them?” 

“What ‘are we here for? I tell you what, you go up 
to the RPC sand I'll stay here.” 

This proposal was received by Oreshkov without en- 
thusiasm. 

‘T’m no good for the RPC. I'll get winded in no time, 
stumping up and down those stairs and corridors. I’m 
more comfortable here. I'll spread myself out....’’ He 
settled his great bulk deeper in the armchair. “I'd like to 
see anyone try to weed me out of this.”’ 

Everyone felt relieved, as though the jest had re- 
moved half their cares. Indeed, it was hard to imagine 
that ponderous amplitude being shifted out of place 
against its owner’s wish. 

Tohpan and Khrunov rode down to the construction 
site to notify the workers that a meeting was to be held. 
Ursanah went to the club to see that things were in 
order there. Domna Borisovna began selecting the mate- 
rials for her trip to the RPC. Oreshkov phoned here and 
there in search of Lutonin, and said distressfully, ‘I can’t 
find him anywhere. What are we going to do without him? 
What if he suddenly leaves us in the lurch?” 

“Stop whimpering,” Domna Borisovna snapped. ‘‘What 
if he does leave us in the lurch? We won’t lie down and 
die. Don’t you worry, though. He won’t.” She tried to 
imagine herself in Lutonin’s place, and did not know how 
She would have acted. 


On the outskirts of the Base Camp Lutonin turned his 
horse’s ‘head towards the hills across the virgin steppe. 
He wanted to be alone to think things over. On the hills 
he drew rein. From here he commanded a good view of 
the whole settlement, the winding ribbon of the Bizhé, 
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yellow in the yellow sunset, the dark little figures of the 
workers, the swift sparkle of earth-burnished spades, sev- 
eral horse herds and flocks, and the quaint groups of 
barrow stones. 

He was in that state of mind when a man relives his 
whole past in a few hours or even minutes; his brain was 
a whirl of thoughts and feelings surging like a spring 
flood. At one moment he recalled the sad procession of 
footsore sheep, the next his native Chernovodye, the pop- 
lars, the children for whom he could make no sarrange- 
ments now; Kongarov’s stories about the amazing per- 
sistence and self-sacrificing toil by which man had con- 
quered every step forward from the age of the stone axe 
to the age of nadio and the atom; his talk with Rubtse- 
vich when he had declared that he would not quit even 
if he were dismissed. That statement now struck him as 
absurd. “I'd like to see how you'll manage that?” he 
thought. But the thought: “I will not quit, I have no right 
to quit,’ outweighed all others. 

He recollected the state farms where he had worked 
before. None of them, for all their charms of fields, woods 
and orchards, had such a strong hold on his imagination 
as this half-bare piece of land. He had come to love it 
unthinkingly and unselfishly, with that pure impulse of 
the heart by which people with a large family of their 
own will take a strange orphaned child into the home and 
treat it even more affectionately than their own children. 

There were many things at the stud fiaarm he did not 
like, many things that needed improving and changing, 
but that only warmed his love for it rather than cooled 
it. Among the countless cares iand worries his work gave 
him, there was one dominant unshakeable feeling that 
here, at last, he had found his right place. He knew how 
to rouse the forces that lay slumbering here. It was within 
his powers to do it, and he was bound to do it. He was 
needed here and felt happy here. If he went away, the 
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thought of it would torment him, haunt him, like a breach 
of duty, a betrayal. 

And he decided: “I will not quit!” He firmly believed 
that in the long run he would vindicate himseli and be 
reinstated. But what was he to do now? How could he 
save the stud farm? It was useless talking to Rubtsevich. 
Perhaps he ought to go up to the Regional Party Com- 
miittee? Yes, he would have to go al once, otherwise con- 
struction work would stop and they would miss the time 
for sowing even on the irrigated land. 

Lutonin rode back to the Base Camp, urging Condor 
on with the whip. People were gathering at the club from 
all over the settlement. A solitary light burned in the of- 
fice. Through the lighted window Domna Borisovna could 
be seen going through some papers. Leaving Condor 
at the hitching post, Lutonin went in. 

Domna Borisovna breathed an audible sigh of relief. 

“Phew. At last. We’ve been looking for you all over 
the place. Sit down.” 

But Lutonin waved her aside. 

“No time. I’m going up to the Regional Party Com- 
mittee. We’ve got to save the irrigation job.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better if I went and you 
stayed here to push on with the work. Your going away 
might have a bad effect on the workers. They’ll think you 
have bolted.” 

It was decided to do as Domna Borisovna suggested. 


The news that the manager had been dismissed and 
construction work prohibited spread with extraordinary 
rapidity and came ias ia shock to everyone. The water 
would quickly wash away the unfinished dam, the pond 
would drain off, the canals cave in and the young trees 
wither. All men’s labours, hopes and dreams would be 
dashed, swept away like the whirling dust of the steppe. 
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The club house was so crowded that Lutonin could 
barely squeeze himself in, and had to content himself 
with standing room at the back of the hall. 

The meeting was already in progress. Among the plat- 
form party sat Oreshkov, wistfully contemplating the 
chairman’s brass bell, Domna Borisovna with aa pale, 
tense face, Ursanah, calm and imperturbable ias ever, and 
lastly Sofia Alexandrovna, who was keeping the minutes. 

At the edge of the platform stood Okunchikov, sway- 
ing pompously from one foot to the other. He had decided 
that the time had come for settling his score with Lu- 
tonin. 

“It’s an old saying that haste makes waste,” he was 
crowing. “Our former manager Lutonin—I bear him no 
ill will, of course—was a very hasty man, in fact ia man 
who hadn't got no caution at all. And that was the cause 
of all our trouble. Instead of first arranging things and 
getting the proper sanction and endorsement, Comnade 
Lutonin starts off right away with the spade. And now 
Domna Borisovna and Oreshkov are lurin’ us on again 
ta kick over the traces. It isn’t hard to guess how this 
new venture’s going to end—someone else is going to 
get it in the neck ‘again. But it’s not going to be me. Oh 
mo! You won't catch me getting a rap over the knuckles 
for somebody else’s doings and breaking my back for 
nothing. I should imagine nobody cares for that except 
downright fools.” 

Here and there people nodded ‘and voiced approval. 

‘Instead of criticizing the supreme authorities and 
inciting people to violate orders, we should first make the 
former manager ianswer for what he’s done. What’s the 
idea of setting people on to tackle a hopeless job?”’ Okun- 
chikov continued. ““He’s worked us like cart horses, we’re 
iall dead beat. Even the old men and children. And then 
he’s the first to skip out iand hide in the bushes.” 

“Don’t listen to him! Don't listen!” shouted Tohpan. 
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“A fine spokesman you've found! He only worries about 
himself. All he can do is chuck seeds iabout over the field 
just anyhow and get away as quick as he can. His own 
farm-yard is full of pigs.” 

Some voices were raised in protest. 

“Don’t interrupt! We want to hear him if you don't. 
We're fed up with being chivied about like blind pups. 
One manager drives us across the Yenisei, another makes 
us carry clay from place to place. And all for nothing. 
Just extna sweat and blisters. Go on, Ilya Petrovich, don’t 
mind him!” 

“I propose this meeting should call Lutonin out. Why 
doesn’t he show his nose, I’d like to know.” 

“Call him out! Where is he?” 

“Here I am,” Lutonin shouted, holding his cap above 
the heads around him. 

Everyone turned in the direction of the voice. There 
was a scraping of feet and chairs as people got up to 
clear a passage for him. He stepped towards the stage, 
fcllowed by hundreds of eyes, hopeful and trustful, sus- 
picious and angry. Under their gaze it was impossible to 
keep silent even for a moment. Stopping half-way down 
the gangway, Lutonin, with a glance to one side, said, 
“We’ve got to build!’ Then he turned to the other side, 
“We have no alternative. We’ve got to build, build as 
hard as we can!” 

He punctuated each word with a hammering gesture, 
as though he were smashing a hard rock. Then he went 
up to the stage. — 

‘Pavel Mironovich, please enrol me as a navvy!”’ 

He wrote out an application. 

Tohpan ran out on to the stage. 

“I have a proposal—we pledge ourselves to finish the 
work on the Bizhé and to do sowing by the first of June.” 
He took ia sheet of paper from Sofia Alexandrovna and 
signed his name on it. “Those who gree, sign up!” 
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The large sheet was soon covered with signatures. 

“T'll take it up to the Regional Party Committee to- 
morrow,” Domna Borisovna said. “Pending their deci- 
sion everything remains as before—we go on with the 
construction.” 


Coming home, Lutonin found the room encumbered 
with suit-cases and baskets. He thought that Grandma 
had decided not to wait for the children to be sent for and 
had brought them down herself. 

“Hullo there, where are you? Come on out, you little 
monkeys!” he cried, entering the dining-room, but finding 
only Nina Grigoryevna there, he stopped short ‘and whis- 
pered, ‘Sleeping? When did they arrive?” 

“Who?” she said in surprise. 

“Grandma and the children.” 

“What's the matter with you? You're sleeping on youl 
legs. That’s what you’ve come to!” 

“Then whose luggage is it?” 

“Wake up! Have a look!” 

The suit-cases and baskets were those the Lutonins 
had brought with them. 

“What are they doing here>?” 

“I’m packing.” 

Only then did Lutonin notice that his wife was 
dressed for ‘tidying up.” She wore an old grey house- 
frock and her hair was closely drawn under a kerchief. He 
took her gently by the shoulders and made her sit down 
on the sofa. 

‘Where are you off to in such ia hurry?” 

‘Wherever you'll take me.” 

“We're staying here until things clear up.” 

‘What's the use? Zastrekha, Rubtsevich, and maybe 
someone stronger still, don’t want you here. To them 
you’re just damning evidence. They’ve been here for 
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years doing nothing. And they won't let you do anything. 
You're ia scapegoat to them, someone they can throw the 
blame on for their own sins. You can complain and argue, 
but you'll get nothing but fresh trouble for your pains.” 

“According to you, the cal’s the most dreaded beast 
in the world. That’s what the mice thought in the fable.” 

“Aren’t there enough places in the world? Must you 
stay here and fight cats? I can’t make you out! You've 
had your chair kicked out from under you, and you still 
keep on at it: ‘I won’t quit, Pll wait, PI fight it out.” You 
haven't the least pride and self-respect.” 

‘Self-respect doesn’t mean steering clear of every 
dung-heap you come across.” 

“Does it mean messing about with it?” 

Unlike her husband, Nina Grigoryevna considered his 
appointment to this job in Khakassia a failure. Here was 
‘a convenient opportunity to get out of it, and she was 
determined to take it. 

There was an unusual noise for that time of night 
outside. Lutonin went out to see what it was. Lorries 
were being started at the garage; groups of people stood 
outside some of the gates, and others were hurrying down 
to the river; someone with a hantern was roaming iaround 
the pond, as if searching for something; a bonfire was 
burning with a low flame and ia long smoky tail at the 
construction site—apparently they were burning dried 
dung fuel there instead of wood. 

“IT wonder what’s happened there,” Lutonin thought 
and he walked across to the garage to find out the cause 
of the excitement. It turned out that the young people 
had decided to work overtime at night, iand the lorries 
were going down to the construction site. 

He returned home. 

‘Where have you put my navvy outfit?” he asked his 
wife. 

“It’s in the wash. What do you want it for?” 
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“To work in. Dig earth. | must be up early tomor- 
row. I’m a regular navvy now.” And he told her what 
had happened. 

Nina brought in the soiled clothes, tossed them into 
her husband's lap, then opened the wardrobe and began 
to throw things out on to the tables and chairs. 

“From manager to navvy,” she said in a tone of 
mingled irritation and sadness. “The man’s gone clean 
daft. Aren’t there enough state farms for you? No, he 
must work here, even as a navvy.” 

“That'll do!’ Lutonin cut her short. ‘Think what you're 
driving me to. To ruin the stud farm for the sake of what 
the Okunchikovs will say. I’m in the right. And the Re- 
gional Party Committee will confirm it, I’m sure. In two 
or three days it'll all be cleared up. But these are critical 
days for the farm. It’s trembling in the balance—if they 
drop the job it’s ruined, if they don’t it’s saved. The thing 
now’s to dig and dig. Who will go and work if I, the ini- 
tiator, desert? It would be a disgrace and a shame if you 
and I looked down on the honest work of a navvy.” 

“I don’t see what sense there is in it—digging the 
ground to bury Zastrekha’s sins.” 

“You've got Zastrekha on the brain. Come to your 
senses!”’ 


Someone was beating a nervous tattoo on the street 
door. 

“Come in!’ Lutonin shouted. 

On second thought he decided it would be better if 
he went out himself in case anyone saw the scene of 
topsy-turvydom his wife had created in the house. He was 
too late, however. The door opened and Domna Borisovna 
came in. 

She had come to tell him that Irten had disappeared 
and to ask his ‘advice what to do about it. The girl had 
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run out of the office after being dismissed by Rubtsevich, 
and no one had seen her since. It was Tohpan who had 
raised the alarm. Not finding Irten at the meeting he had 
gone to her house and hunted for her all over the Base 
Camp and the surrounding neighbourhood, but she was 
nowhere to be found. 

The disorderly state of the Lutonin’s rooms, the bare 
walls, open wardrobe iand clothes piled up on the tables 
and chairs spoke of preparations for a hasty departure. 
Domna Borisovna, dismayed by what she saw, stood 
transfixed in the doorway. 

Lutonin cleared a chair for her, sweeping the clothes 
on to the floor with an angry gesture. 

‘Don’t bother,” Domna Borisovna said. “I’ve just 
come for a minute. I....” 

She glanced with alarm at Lutonin who shuffled awk- 
wardly among the scattered clothes and suit-cases, then 
at his wife, who went on with the packing in sullen 
silence. 

‘“What’s happened out there?’”’ Lutonin said with a 
jerk of his head towards the window, behind which could 
be heard the muffled roar of engines. 

“Lorries,” Domna Borisovna answered vaguely, but 
in a tone which definitely implied that that was no con- 
cern of his now. Then she stepped up to him with a de- 
termined air and said, ‘“What does this mean, Stepan 
Prokofyevich? Are you going away?” 

“Why, no. What ian idea! This, er...” he stared help- 
lessly round the room, ata loss how to explain the disor- 
der. He felt ashamed for his wife to tell the truth. ‘It’s 
nothing. She's just... .” 

“Is Nina Grigoryevna going away?”’ 

“Yes.” He recollected that his wife intended shortly 
going for the children, and he seized on the excuse. 
“She’s going for the children.” 
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Judging by the extent of the disorder and Lutonin’s 
il! humour, Domna Borisovna thought otherwise. Appar- 
ently they did not want to tell her the truth. Ah, well, it 
was their business. 

There was an awkward silence, in which they tried to 
avoid each other’s eyes. Domna Borisovna decided she 
nad better go. To explain her visit, she said, ““What is the 
right time? My alarm-clock has stopped.” On being told 
the time, she went away. 

The impatient knock at the door, then Domna Bori- 
sovna’s coming, her cold reply to his question ‘‘What’s 
happened out there?” uttered as if he were a stranger, 
and her suspicion that they had decided to leave—all 
this had been so unexpected that Lutonin, caught off his 
balance, did not detain her. Collecting his scattered wits, 
he ran out, anxious to assure her that the packing meant 
nothing—he would not say more than that—but she 
should understand that it was merely a domestic tiff, and 
he was determined to stay at the stud farm. 

The street was deserted. Lutonin ran his eye over the 
lighted windows. Domna Borisovna’s was dark. Where 
was he to look for her? There was a bright light in the 
foaling ward, but that did not mean she was there—a 
light burned there aall night. If he knocked iat the houses 
and inquired he would have the whole settlement awake 
before he found her. He decided to start his search sat the 
construction site. Camp-fires were burning there, lorries 
and machines were throbbing and humming, and their 
moving headlights snatched out of darkness now a hill, 
now a barrow. 

Domna Borisovnia made her way from light to light; 
she went to the construction site, where a big youth team 
was working overtime; she looked in at the stables where 
mares were recovering after foaling and new foals were 
expected, and called several times on Irten’s mother, 
Hizirka, to console her. 
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“Never mind, everything will be all right,” she said, 
giving to some an encouraging handshake, to others a 
pat on the back. “Cheer up, don’t be downhearted. I’m 
here with you. I'll see you through.” 

She looked paler and seemed to have shrunk, but was 
nevertheless firmer, calmer and more determined than 
usual. No cares, anxieties or blows could shake her 
resolve. 

But no one suspected that she herself had never per- 
haps stood in greater need of an encouraging handshake 
and pat on the back than she did in those trying hours. 

The scene at the Lutonins’ haunted her. Nina Grigo- 
ryevna was not going for the children, that was obvious. 
Could it be that Lutonin was going too? Had she been so 
cruelly mistaken in him? 

One minute she drove the thought from her, the next 
she fancied that her surmise was true and that she was 
now the only responsible person left at the stud farm. 

Lutonin, too, wandered about from light to light. 
Everywhere he was told that Domna Borisovna had just 
gone—where, no one could tell him. His search was 
fruitless. 


Angry with his wife, Lutonin had slammed the door 
on going out. Nina came to herself with 1 start, as 
{hough rudely awakened from a dream. She saw with 
sudden clarity that what she had thought to be fair and 
reasonable arguments to persuade her husband were real- 
ly. dictated by sordid selfish motives. 

The thing was not quite so simple as she had imag- 
ined it to be in her overwrought state. If they were not 
welcome here, she had thought, they could go to some 
other place—the world was large enough. But she was 
wrong.:-Her husband had been sent here from Moscow, 
and no matter what Rubtsevich or Zastrekha thought or 
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did, he had to remain here. He could not leave the stud 
farm any more than sa soldier could leave his post. It 
would mean desertion. 

Hastily and angrily, she began unpacking sand put- 
ting the scattered things back into the wardrobe. 

When Lutonin came back she seized his hands in a 
Sirong grip. 

“I’m sorry I made such a fool of myself! It was so 
stupid of me, thinking that everyone was wrong and | 
alone was right. I must have gone crazy.” 

‘Now you're talking sense. Well and good. It’s all 
right by me. But Domna Borisovna’s the person you 
should really apologize to. You've given her a bad night.” 

Nina flushed with shame. 


He went to bed. But she slayed awake, walking from 
window to window, watching fora light to go up in Dom- 
na Borisovna’s room or in the office. Meanwhile, the 
moon sailed across the sky and faded in the beams of 
the rising sun. 

Worn out by the worries of the previous day, Lutonin 
overslept the reveille. His wife woke him up. 

“There’s a visitor. Perhaps you will receive him later 
on in the office?” she said, looking worried. 

“Who is it?” 

“Sniggerer.”’ 

The interview was hardly a pleasant prospect. Snig- 
gerer had a morbid passion for nosing out and creating 
comic situations. His very appearance was derision it- 
self. He was a short, loose-built man on thin little legs, 
with the head of a giant. His thick greyish hair, curly 
as sheep’s wool, would have served as ample covering 
for the heads of several women. He used this shock as he 
would a hat, pushing it back jauntily or pulling it down 
over his forehead with ferocious effect. There was only 
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one thing he could not do with it, and that was to doff it. 
His broad, angular face with a bulbous nose was quite 
hairless and furrowed with numerous mobile wrinkles. 
He changed its expression at will like a grotesque mask. 
Even his clothes hung on him in a sort of derisive, self- 
assertive way. 

When Lutonin came out, Sniggerer for a moment 
seemed taken aback. His mocking, dehant face looked 
humble, and he began to speak in an oddly gentle tone. 

“What you said yesterday—did you mean it se- 
riously?”’ 

“What exactly? A good deal happened yesterday.” 

“Yes, that’s true,’ Sniggerer said with a sigh of sym- 
pathy. “I meant about your working as :a navvy.” 

“I was quite serious.” 

“Then I'll come for you with the cart. May I?” 

He ran off to the horse yard and presently rode up in 
a cart on which he had been transporting clay. The cart 
had been cleaned and several navvies sat in it ona litter 
of fresh straw. 

“We decided yesterday to ask you to join our com- 
pany,” Sniggerer said in a pleased tone, waiting until Lu- 
tonin had completed his prepanations. “Our boys are the 
jolliest lot here, you know. I shouldn’t be downhearted. 
We can’t fall lower than the ground. Such is life!” He 
threw into his face an expression which seemed to say— 
you've got to take the ups with the downs, but life on the 
whole is a jolly affair. 
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Domna Borisovna again spent a sleepless night. Stud 
farm workers generally sleep little in the spring. It is 
the season when new horses are born, and that event 
usually takes place at night or early in the morning. It 
was daybreak by the time Domna Borisovna got home. 
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She put a stool down in the middle of the room, away 
from the book shelves, tables and walls which one could 
lean against, sat down on it, propped her elbows on her 
knees and fell asleep. That was the best way not to over- 
sleep—‘‘cheating sleep,” she called it. You could not fall 
fast asleep, because if you did you would topple over and 
wake up. 

In an hour and a half sleep was ‘‘cheated.” Domna 
Borisovna went out on to the doorstep of her little cot- 
tage and stood listening and watching what was going 
on in the settlement. 

A tractor at the garage ran down towards the stream, 
the bright sprockets of its wheels glinting like horse- 
shoes. Lorries stood filling up at the petrol store. Collared 
horses were being led out from the stables. The hammers 
in the smithy started their metallic chorus. There were 
the usual morning activities. 

And there was Nina Grigoryevna coming out of her 
house down the street. She walked up to Domna Bori- 
sovna ind squeezed her hand hard. “Forgive me!” she 
said. 

“What for?” 

“You know what I mean. Forgive me!” 

“That’s iall right. All’s well that ends well. Where is 
your husband?” 

“He’s gone to work. He’s a navvy now.” 

Domna Borisovnia’s tired anxious face lit up with joy.’ 

An unfamiliar machine—a tractor drawing a big 
plough resembling a cultivator—came round the corner. 
Its mould-boards, adjusted so that one turned the earth 
over to the right and the other to the left, gleamed like 
mirrors, and the radiance of the May sun nestled in their 
depths like an egg in a nest. 

“Who's the chief here?” the driver asked as he drew 
level with Domna Borisovna. 

“I am, more or less,” she answered. 
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“I’m from the Irrigation Office. Come down to dig 
ditches.” 

“We've been expecting you for a long time. Would you 
like to have a bite first and a rest?” 

“I don’t mind a bite, but the rest can wait. It doesn’t 
pay, not with this machine of mine.’ 

Domna Borisovna took the driver to the dining-room, 
then phoned the District Party Committee office, iasked 
when Chebodayev, the Secretary, would be in, and rang 
up the garage to have the manager’s car fuelled up for a 
long journey. 

The ditching machine went out to work. The plough- 
share cut almost a yard deep into the earth, while the 
mould-boards banked it up in ridges on either side, clear- 
ing a clean wide furrow, which only needed touching up 
by hand here and there. Domna Borisovna followed it 
across the whole field. At the turn the driver stopped. 

“How does it work?” he said. 

“Splendid!” she answered, stroking the machine as 
if it were a living creature. “It’s a clever, efficient worker. 
At this rate we should be done with the job in three or 
four days.” 

“T think so, too,” the driver concurred and added sig- 
nificantly, “As I was saying—it doesn’t pay to take a 
rest on this machine. Look at the amount of work it can 
-do in an hour!” 

The machine started ia new furrow. Domna Borisovna 
followed it half down the field. “I could look at it for- 
ever,” she thought, picking up a lump of moist upturned 
soil and holding it to her nose. The cool smell of the earth 
was invigorating. 

A break was called. Seeing Sniggerer fussing around 
Lutonin, Domna Borisovna thought with dismay that he 
had selected the former manager as a butt for his taunts 
and she hurried over to them. The workers gathered 
round Lutonin and shook hands with him: “How do you 
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do, Stepan Prokofyevich!” They sat down on the sides 
of the canal to left and right of him. 

“I’ve been through the mill, a rolling stone, so to 
speak ...’’ Sniggerer was saying. 

“Don’t you get on with people?” Lutonin asked. 

“That’s just my trouble. But the worst is they don’t 
get on with me.” 

‘“How’s that?” 

“Well, I get fixed up with a good job, say, and all of 
a sudden—bang!—I’m fired. Mind you, that’s happened 
time and again!” 

“Why is it?” 

‘Some people seem to get .a kick out of it. You know the 
kind—big bullies with plenty of guts but no bowels. Blind 
dummies. Strut about with their hands in their pockets, 
yapping, ‘You're fired!’ Sniggerer gave such a life-like 
caricature of Rubtsevich that everyone, despite the sad 
circumstances, laughed long and heartily. ‘““You only have 
lo make a face like that once or twice to give them the 
needle. And so I was rolled all across the mother country 
and then back again. This won’t do, I said to myself. 
A stone will wear out at this rate. So I got a job here 
with the horses. They’re all right, we hit it off. I’ve been 
here over a year.” 

The signal was given to resume work. The men got 
up. Domna Borisovna raised her hand. 

‘Just one word, comrades,” she said. “I’m going up 
to the Regional Party Committee. Can we rely on you to 
keep your pledge?” 

A clamour of voices arose. 

“We shan’t let you down. Don’t worry about that!” 

She drew Sniggerer aside. 

“Put a curb on your tongue. There’s a time for every- 
thing, you know.” 

“There is.” 
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‘Don’t tease people, they feel bad enough as it is.” 
‘Where it concerns friends I'll be dumb.” 
Sniggerer kept his word. 


After her conversation with Rubtsevich Irten ran out 
to the barrows standing near the office. It was fairly 
dark and the office stood aloof from the other buildings, 
so no one noticed the girl except her horse Pegasha, 
who trotted alter his mistress. She got into the saddle 
and rode on. All night she aimlessly circled ihe steppe 
with one thought in her mind—to keep out of people’s 
way. Whenever a herd of horses, a flock of sheep or the 
lights of a lorry appeared she spurred Pegasha on to keep 
clear of them. It seemed to her that everything was lost. 

She pictured to herself Okunchikow’s gibes and Snig- 
gerer’s taunts, her mother’s tears and the distress of her 
brothers and sisters, and felt she would rather die than 
face all that. 

Morning found her at Lake Beloye, near the Kuchen- 
dayevs’ house, and she decided to turn back into the hills. 
There she would leave her horse and make her way to 
town on foot. 

Pegasha, however, wanted a drink and rebelled. Horse 
and driver were at loggerheads. The girl dismounted and 
pulled the horse away from the lake by the bridle, while 
he dragged her towards the water. Toiza saw them. Pega- 
sha and Irten at Beloye at that early hour, and a war 
between them too? What could it mean> She went to 
investigate. It was quite a time before the girl was in- 
duced to explain what she was doing here, and still more 
difficult to persuade her to go into the house, have a rest 
and compose herself, and then, if she wished, go up to 
town, or, as Toiza advised her, return to the Base Camp. 

Irten went into Annichah’s room, had a cry, then fell 
asleep. The old woman caught Pegasha, who, his thirst 
quenched, was now quite docile, and rode out on him 
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into the steppe to let people know about Irten. The horse 
was quickly recognized by one of the herdsmen, who 
rode up. Toiza told him about Irten and rode back to 
Beloye. Passing from herdsman !o herdsman, the news 
quickly reached the Base Camp, and Tohpan arrived at 
Belcye in a lorry. 

The girl sat with her face buried in her hands, afraid 
to look at Tohpan. Next to her sat Toiza with her arm 
round the girl’s shoulder. Tohpan stood before them, 
telling about the anxious time they had had—the order 
of dismissal, the meeting, then Irten’s disappearance. 

‘Ach, Irten, Irten! Come along, quick!” | 

The girl kissed Toiza and went out to the lorry. All 
the way home she sat in a sleepy stupor. Tohpan took 
great pains to drive as smoothly as possible. Thoughts 
whirled in his head, a host of thoughts which, oddly 
enough, merged into a single one: ‘Ach, Irten, Irten!” 

On hearing that Irten had arrived, Oreshkov invited 
her into the office. 

‘How do we feel?” he said in his best bedside manner. 
‘‘Middling? Nerves, nerves. Got to keep a hold on them!” 
He illustrated the remark by straightening up his back. 

Irten straightened her back, too, and cheered up. 

“Though you’re the sufferer, I must reprimand you. 
Yes, my girl. Don’t be offended, you deserve it. How 
could you do such a thing—disappear all night without 
saying a word to anybody! We didn’t know what to think. 
If everyone acted your way we'd be in a fine pickle. 
Lutonin got a harder knock than you did, but he didn’t 
lose his nerve. He took up a spade, cool as you like.” 
Oreshkov slapped the arms of his chair with an angry 
gesture and went on, “I’m sitting in this old throne like 
a cat on hot bricks. But I’m sticking it out. Yes, my girl.” 

Irten sat listening, straining forward in an attitude 
of arrested motion. The expression of her pale face, wide- 
open eyes and her whole figure seemed to say: “I could 
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almost cry with shame and pain. Please don’t spare my 
feelings. Your words are painful, but they are right, and 
[ thank you for them. I will try to be better.” 

“You have your family, the community, your job. 
Fancy running away!” Oreshkov said, shaking his head. 
“That will never do. I hope you see it now.” 

“T do, I do. Thank you! I'll never forget it!’ the girl 
said fervently. 

‘In that case, we can talk business,” Oreshkov said, 
abruptly changing his grumpy tone for one of cordial 
affection. ‘What do you intend doing with yourself?” 

“T don’t know. What would you advise me?” 

He proposed that pending the decision of the Regional 
Party Committee she should remain at the stud farm 
and carry on with planting trees, preparatory work at 
the vegetable plots and the nursery. Since they were 
going ahead with construction, everything else connected 
with it, the whole machinery, had to be kept going, other- 
wise they’d be thrown out of gear. 

Irten agreed. What worried her was that according 
to Rubtsevich’s order she was to return to college. 

“Never mind, I'll re-appoint you agriculturist.” 

“Oh, no, anything but that!” Irten cried. “I don’t want 
to be driven out a second time. I’d better work unof- 
ficially.” 

They left it at that. Irten went straight down to the 
irrigation canal where, in her absence, all work on tree 
planting had ceased and the saplings were wilting under 
the sun and wind. She felt a strange, new sensation as 
if her heart had shed its husk. The peeling had been very 
painful while it lasted, but now she felt light and free. 


Domozhakov had kept the stud farm in mind all the 
time, but being engaged on organizational work in 
connection with the sowing campaign in ia remole district 
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he had not been able to get back to town until the night 
before. He phoned Rubtsevich immediately. 

‘How is Lutonin working?” 

‘You can have him back. I’ve dismissed him.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘He’s smashed up all my plans, the whole sowing 
campaign.” 

‘Come in and give me the details.” 

Domozhakov sat all night over the stud farm's new 
plans and irrigation and afforestation projects. After 
turning over the last page, he rang up the stud farm and 
asked for the Party organizer. He was told that Domna 
Borisovna had left for the Regional Party Committee. 

‘“Lutonin then.” 

Oreshkov answered that Lutonin was down at the 
construction site and it would take the best part of an 
hour to fetch him. 

“You're carrying on after all?”” Domozhakov remarked. 
He asked when Domna Borisovna could be expected at 
the RPC, thanked Oreshkov for the information, said there 
was no need to fetch Lutonin, and rang off. 

The conversation left Oreshkov in a state of painful 
perplexity. The brief, somewhat surprised remark— 
“You're carrving on after all?”—gave him no clue as to 
whether Domozhakov approved or disapproved of them. 

The telephone rang again. 

“Are you sowing?” came Rubtsevich’s voice. 

“We're building.” 

Threats spluttered in Oreshkov’s ear: “I forbid it! 
I'll fire you! I'll have you  prosecuted!’’—accompanied 
by loud hissings, cracklings and croaking sounds in the 
earphone as if a frog, a corn-crake and a primus stove 
were trying to shout each other down. 

Oreshkov listened in silence, meditating a reply. He 
had the reputation of being an eccentric fellow and he 
now decided to live up to it. Wailing until Rubtsevich 
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had exhausted his stock of invective, he said apologet- 
ically, “Sorry, I didn’t catch you. Repeat it. I’m a bit 
daft, you know!” 

“Deaf?” 

“A bit of each.” 

Rubtsevich threw the receiver down in a fury. His 
whole broadside had misfired. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“More trouble. They’re not stingy with the hot coals,” 
Oreshkov thought, squirming in his armchair as if he 
were really sifting on them. 

Yonich came in, made a low solemn bow and placed 
a slip of paper on the desk. 

“Please, Pavel Mironovich, do me a favour, let 
me go.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“You can’t expect a man to go agipsying at my age. 
Even the Gipsies these days are settling down.” 

“Who’s making you go agipsying? Sit where you are.” 

“It’s all very well, but last year our folks wintered 
away from home. You can’t deny that.” 

“But you didn’t.” 

“They say we're all going to be chased out across 
the Yenisei this year.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“Oh, everybody you speak to. Domna Borisovna said 
so at the meeting yesterday.” 

“Ah ... You misunderstood her. Don’t you worry, 
nobody’s going to chase you away from here,’ Oreshkov 
said, and told him about the irrigation canals, irrigated 
crops and meadows. 

“That’s just it,” Yonich said. He stepped up closer 
and confided with ‘a mysterious air, ‘That’s just what 
people are going to get it in the neck for. Some are going 
to be driven across the Yenisei, others are going to be 
kicked out and sent abegging.” 
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‘‘Nonsense!” Oreshkov flared up. ‘‘Who spreads those 
ridiculous rumours?” 

‘I can see myself where things are heading. Lutonin 
got the push.” 

Oreshkov seated Yonich in a chair next to him. It was 
a long and difficult conversation. The old man’s head 
was crammed so full of rubbish, such an inextricable 
mixture of truth and fiction, that to disentangle one from 
the other seemed a hopeless task. 

At times Yonich would agree—‘‘Ah, I see now”’—but 
nevertheless did not give up his intention of retiring. 
“It’s more reliable, safer. What’s the use of working 
when a fellow can’t have peace and quietness. I’m getting 
a pension—what more do I need?”’ 


The day was over. The settlement was noisy with 
carts and lorries bringing the builders home, among them 
Lutonin. 

Nina ran out into the street. She met him as though 
he had gone away for good and suddenly returned. 
Indeed, it had very nearly been so. 

The Lutonins had lived together for twenty years. 
During that time they had had their quarrels, and busi- 
ness trips had kept Lutonin away from,_home for long 
periods, not to mention his four years a? the front. But 
never had their love and friendship been put to such a 
crucial test as the evening before. However, the clouds 
passed over, and the unforgettable days of their early 
love under the poplar tree seemed to have returned. 

Oreshkov came in to report progress. He still con- 
sidered Lutonin the manager and himself the “safety 
valve.” 

They went into the dining-room to have supper. Al- 
though Nina Grigoryevna, upon returning from the 
kindergarten, had started unpacking and putting the 
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rooms to rights, she had not had time to restore complete 
order. 

“She’s started spring cleaning,” Lutonin said by way 
of explaining the disorder. 

“Tell the truth—that I wanted to go away,” Nina 
said in self-condemnation. Even Sniggerer had shown 
intelligence enough to spare Lutonin’s feclings, while 
She, his wife and friend, had all but left him at a time 
when he most needed her. 

Then she changed the subject and asked why it was 
some people grew so attached to Khakassia. Oreshkov, 
for instance—he had been living here for fifteen years, 
she believed, and had no intention of leaving. Domna 
Borisovna, too, seemed to have settled here for good. 
And now Lutonin was stuck to the place. 

“Not everyone settles down here, not by a long 
chalk,” Oreshkov observed. ‘“‘What keeps me here is my 
love of horse-flesh.” 

“Then you don’t care where you live so long as there 
are horses?” Nina Grigoryevna said. “You are here by 
accident?” 

“Oh no, I like the place too. But for the same reason— 
it’s such a horsey one.”’ Oreshkov made an undulating 
movement with his hand. ‘Hills, valleys, burial mounds. 
The horse of the plains is quite different. It even develops 
worse and a d half jas picturesque. Here it doesn’t run, 
it seems to float up ‘hill and down dale. And what keeps 
you here?” | 

“That’s just my trouble, I don’t know myself. I don’t 
feel the lure of the place.” 

“And you?” Oreshkov asked Lutonin. 

“Yearning. Not mine, the steppe’s. To me il’s some- 
thing almost human. The steppe has been waiting such 
a long time for people to work it. That’s the first thing 
that gripped me here. Afterwards annoyance—this land 
has been lying idle for thousands of years, not a single 
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ear of wheat on it, not a bush. It got my blood up--] 
dreamt of tackling it with the tractor, ploughing it over, 
sowing crops on it, filling it with cattle and horses. Off 
with your widow's weeds, come on, blossom forth, show 
your beauty!” 

They lapsed into a thoughtful silence. After supper 
Oreshkov took himself off to the stables. With the de- 
parture of Domna Borisovna this care fell entirely upon 
his shoulders. : 

The Lutonins went out on to the porch to see him off. 
Bonfires had been kindled again at the construction site. 
They burned with a low flame and long smoky tails. The 
young people had renewed excavation work by fire-light. 
In the purplish gloom of evening the hollows among the 
distant hills looked like fathomless lakes. 

“Yes, this place has got hold of me, all right,” 
Lutonin mentally continued the interrupted conversation. 
“It all seems different now—the land looks broader, the 
sky higher.” 
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“Now then, children, take your place quickly! Leave 
everything here,” Nina GriggryevnaNe peajed for the 
third time. . an] i eo 

But the children crowde@\ro 
her with questions. ~ 

“Where are we going, Aprile] ‘7 a 

‘What are we going to do?” \ 

“Who is going to walk in¥#6nt?” 

‘‘May I take the ball with me?” 

“And the tank?” 7 

‘And the ship?” a 22 

“You are to take nothing,.I haye evérything we need. 
Today we are going out tq look for the park.” 

The children peeped int6-the ‘basket in which they 
usually carried their toys when going out to play in the 
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open. It now contained bits of woods, sharpened at one 
end like pegs. 

Further questions followed. 

‘What is this? Are we going to play with them?” 

The difficult task of lining up the six-year-olds was al 
last completed, and the children trooped out in pairs 
towards the grass plot where once the park had been. 
There Nina Grigoryevna had already driven about a 
dozen of these neat white pegs into the ground, and lead- 
ing the children up to one of them, she said, “Have you 
ever seen a birch tree, children?” 

“We have!” they answered in a noisy chorus. 

On further questioning, however, it came out that 
many of them had only seen birch in fire-wood stacks, 
but had never seen a living birch tree or a wood. 

“Look at this,” Nina Grigoryevna said, pointing to 
a baby birch tree barely visible above the grass and 
marked off by a peg. 

It was examined long and carefully until everyone 
had memorized it. The leaves were heart-shaped and had 
notched edges. After that they passed on to another peg, 
by which there grew a young maple, and soon they learnt 
to distinguish that, too, by its leaves, which were like 
the webbed feet of a goose.,Then they txamined a poplar. 

‘‘Now la us look fet others. There are a lot of baby 
trees here—Birches, pgplars and maples,’ Nina Grigo- 
ryevna said, leading the children down what had once 
been the avefiues of t park, oo. 

Presently there carffe shouts of joy. 

“Auntie Nina, I’ve found a poplar.” 

“And I’ve fourid a birch tree.” 

‘So have a Lew. 

There was a fiftle confusion at first, but gradually 
the childrengfearnt to distinguish the young trees from 
the similar-looking herbs without making mistakes. Nina 
Grigoryevna pegged off each little tree. 
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The women at the well and other people who happened 
lo be passing by looked at the kindergarten group with 
interest. 

‘What can they be doing? It doesn’t look like a game.”’ 
The children seemed to be collecting berries, yet, judging 
by the noise and merriment, it seemed something more 
exciting. Wondering what it was all about, the women 
came over to see for themselves. 

The children ran forward to meet their mothers and 
sisters and surrounded them with a merry clamour. 
“Look what I have found, look what we have found!” 
they cried, leading the grown-ups from tree to tree, happy 
and proud, like true discoverers. 

And, strange to say, the very people \.::5 iad let the 
five-year-old park go to wrack and ruin, were suddenly 
seized with a deep anxiety for the fate of these tender 
new shoots, all of which had to be searched out; watered, 
and protected from the goats. 

Hizirka, quickly making up her mind, went back to 
the well and returned with two buckets of water. The 
others followed her example. 

All the pegged young trees were abundantly watered. 

The children continued their search. Nina Grigoryev- 
na’s stock of pegs soon ran out. The adults cast about in 
their minds where to get new ones. The sitnplest: thing 
would be to use the faggots they had prepared for fire- 
wood, but they were not half as attractive as the straight 
white pegs Nina Grigoryevna tad. She had made hers 
out of an old packing case. To thik was to’act. Someone 
ran down to the co-operative store to find out whether 
they had any cases there they did not. need. The next 
thing was to make the pegs. People remembered the exist- 
ence of old Yonich. He sat about on«his bench all day 
and might as well do some whittling for a change. - 

Yonich read the busybodies a sharp lecture; and 
wanted to know what they had been thinking when they 
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ruined the park. He wouldn’t be surprised ii the pegs 
went the same way the park had gone—-into the stove. 
However, he finally agreed to do the job solely for the 
sake of the little children and little growing things. 

The time set for the children’s walk being over, Nina 
Grigoryevna took them back to the kindergarten. They 
had gone over only half the park and found more than 
fifty young birches, maples and poplars. 

Returning from the pasture in the evening the shaggy 
old dervish of a goat decided to have a tit-bit and 
sauntered inte the park. But before he could bend his 
head several people ran out of their houses and chased 
him away with shouls and stenes. The old thief barely 
escaped with a whole hide. 
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There had not been a drop of rain yet. It was only 
the end of May, and already on the hillsides the grass 
had withered and crumbled into dust under the horses’ 
hoofs. The bare black earth was cropping out in bald 
patches. The horses strained eagerly towards the deep 
vallevs which were reserved for future use. If they were 
turned out to graze there now and the drought still held, 
there was likely to be famine and death among the herds. 
The pastures had to be looked over again and re- 
distributed. 

Ursanah told Toiza to prepare some food for a 
journey. 

“IT am going out with Annichah for three days or so.” 

There was less work to do now in the mare bands. 
Most of the mares had foaled and made friends with 
each other and with the stallions. The team could easily 
dispense with its chief herdsman for three days. Ursa- 
nah needed a smart assistant. 
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“Should we take him?” Annichah said, meaning Kon- 
varov. The laller had come to occupy such an important 
place in the life of the Kuchendayevs that they called 
him by his first name in his presence, and just “he” when 
he was absent, and all understood who was meant. 

“IT don’t mind,” Ursanah agreed. ‘He won't be in 
my way.” 

Kongarov was at work, but the girl decided for him, 
and told her mother to prepare cakes for the three of 
them. 

‘‘My kneading-trough is not big enough,” Toiza said. 

‘Make the dough in two troughs.” 

‘“T haven’t got enough flour,” Toiza added. 

Annichah at once got busy with the quern. The old 
woman, grumbiing and sighing, began to set up the 
dough reluctantly. She did not like the idea of Annichah 
dragging Kongarov along with her. Epchelei might see 
them, and that would mean another disagreeable conver- 
sation for Toiza. He had already been nagging her about 
it. “Why does my betrothed ride about with a stran- 
ger. You are her mother. Be strict with her. If you can’t, 
then let us marry quickly. I will be strict with her 
myself.” 

‘Kongarov, Kongarov...” the old woman went on 
grumbling. ‘First find out whether he'll go. | imagine 
he’s pretty tired of you and would be only too glad if 
you left him in peace for a minute, Leave the quern alone, 
don’t waste your time.” 

The girl went on grinding, however. She was sure 
that Kongarov would go, and took no notice of her 
mother’s mutterings—she said these things out of sheer 
love of grumbling. 

Failing to achieve her purpose in a roundabout way, 
Toiza tried the direct method. 

“If he goes, you shall stay at home. You can’t go: 
together, it isn’t nice.” 
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This was news! Annichah stopped grinding. 

“Why isn’t it nice?” 

“You are not just a girl, you are betrothed. Your 
fiancé does not like you to talk and laugh with a strange 
man.” 

“If he is going to count my words and laughs he had 
better find himself another bride,” the girl said, biting 
her lip mutinously and applying herself to the quern more 
vigorously than ever. Toiza had not expected things to 
take such a turn, and she began to reassure her daugh- 
ter that Epchelei had not said anything of the kind. She 
had made it all up. 

She set the dough in one trough and started on the 
second. 


They rode near a ridge of hills. As he glanced at the 
brown sun-scorched slopes, Ursanah remembered the 
hungry years. 

“T remember one winter. Instead of moving along in 
a bunch, the horse herd was strung out like a lasso rope. 
The horses were staggering along with their heads down, 
and their legs giving way under them. Now one horse 
would stop, now another would raise his head and 
neigh—‘I’m done for, brothers.’ And not a sound from 
the rest of the herd. They all scented death and saved 
what breath they had. The horses would neigh once, then 
drop on their knees with their heads in the snow. One 
would freeze like that, another would roll over on his 
side, more comfortable like. Although they belonged to 
the bey it broke your heart to look at them. If that was 
to happen again today—” Ursanah, shading his eyes, 
looked up at the yellow-white sun and said reproachfully, 
“Ach, why strain yourself so?” And angrily he pulled 
his felt hat down lower to keep out the sight of that 
merciless sun. ; 
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It was a windy day, but the wind only aggravated 
the suliry noonday heat, and when, blowing as it did in 
eusts, it caught your face or hands, it was like the lick 
of a flame shooting out suddenly from a camp-fire. 

Startled birds rose lazily into the air, then after a 
short flight settled fearlessly in the shadows of the 
hills and burial mounds. Only the midges and butter- 
flies enjoyed the sweltering heat. The travellers were 
dazed by the flicker of coloured wings, and the swarm of 
midges which had followed them all the way from home 
was such a pest that they grew tired of trying to drive 
them off. 

The ridge of hills was cleft by a steep gully. Along 
its stony bed trickled a feeble stream, spent from its 
struggle with the drought. In some places it barely 
covere/] the pebbles, in others it formed still pools, as 
though coming to rest after its tortuous journey. Tall 
grass and flowers with large succulent leaves grew on 
the moist banks of these pools. The whole brock—here 
a thin trickle, there a round little pool—resembled a 
string of bright stone beads on the dark-brown neck of 
the hill-giant. 

Presenily the travellers called a halt. The horses 
drank from one pool, their riders from another. Then the 
horses, with a loud crunching, began to crop the grass 
on their plot, while the travellers lay down to rest on 
theirs. Ursanah smelt a fragrant leaf of wild mint and 
said, “Some years the whole steppe is like this leaf. The 
juice squirts from the grass when the horses tread on it. 
The mares could give birth to twins, the food is so plenti- 
ful. And in other years.... I’m afraid this is going to be 
a bad one.” 

The silence was broken by a clatter of pebbles. Ur- 
sanah raised his head above the grass, then leapt to hits 
feet and began to wave his hat, shouting, ‘Go back! 
Quick! Sluggards you!” 
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A horse herd was making its way from one grass-plot 
to another along the pebbly bed of the stream. Behind 
it rode the herdsman. 

“Where are you going? Get back!” Ursanah waved 
his hat still more vigorously. 

The herd, however, had no intention of turning back— 
it had tamed work horses in it. Annichah leapt into the 
saddle and drove it back with her whip. 

“Leave them alone! Look after your own horses,” the 
herdsman yelled at her. 

“Come here you!”’ Ursanah shouted to him, and while 
the man was picking his way down the difficult slope, 
he grumbled, “‘Drat the fellow. Too lazy to work even in 
(he saddle—letting the horses wander all over the steppe.” 

“What are you here for?’”” he asked the herdsman 
sternly. “‘Weren’t you told to keep the horses on the hills?” 

“What difference does it make to you where they eat 
grass, here or there? It’s all for the horses.” 

“Go back to your horses!” the old man_ suddenly 
shouted. “The herd won’t wait for a fool to grow clever.” 
He sprang into the saddle iand started off. “You couldn't 
knock sense into such a fellow’s head even with a stone.. 
And he asks: ‘What difference does it make to you?’ Ha, 
I’d like to know whose business it is if it isn’t mine?”’ 

He was stung to the quick. He had been working 
iat the stud farm for over twenty years—one might almost 
say the thing had started with him. During the Civil 
Waar the herds were almost entirely destroyed. Many of the 
horses were killed, many were driven off and hidden in the 
mountains by the beys, or slaughtered and eaten by the 
bandits; the rest strayed away over the steppe, fending 
for themselves. 

And then, at last, the Soviet government was firmly 
established. Ursanah was called to town to attend a con- 
ference of horse-herders, former day-labourers. “‘What are 
you doing, Dad?” he was asked. “I’m waiting for sote- 
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one to give me a herdsman’s job.” “That won't do. Wait- 
ing these days is waiting for trouble. We're the mas- 
ters now, and must set about the job ourselves. We 
must take a lasso, get into the saddle, and ride out 
to the steppe to round up the stray herds!’’ And so 
they did. 

“I was in the saddle all that summer. The number 
of times I threw a lasso ...’’ Ursanah sighed. ‘““My arm 
ached, I thought it would drop off altogether.” 

They rounded up three herds and called it the State 
Stud Farm. Ursanah was appointed head horse-keeper. 
He had held that job ever since. Thousands of horses had 
been reared under his supervision. Now Khakass horses 
were known everywhere—in the army as saddle- or pack- 
horses, on the collective farms, and on every race course 
in the country. Ursanah had received many awards and 
much praise for his work, and the racers he had reared 
were highly spoken of. 

And now to be told: “What difference does it make 
to you where they eat grass. It’s all for the horses.” 

“Go and let a man like that handle horses—you'd 
lose half your herd every year.” 


Ursanah and his daughter explored the hillsides and 
valleys to see what grass grew there, while Kongarov 
searched for picture writings and photographed barrows 
and flag-stones which were of interest. 

Evening found them in the remotest corner of the 
stud farm’s ranges, beyond Stone Mane. This ridge of 
hills, that towered like a wall between earth and sky 
when viewed from Lake Beloye, was merely a small spur 
of a big mountain range. The basin-like valleys here were 
narrower and had steep sides, and the grass grew in 
sparse patches among the scree and bare rocks. Clumps 
of birch trees, pines and larches formed small islands. It 
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was rather a haunt for bears, wolves and mountain goats 
than grazing land for horse herds. 

Dams and foals were not driven out here—only full- 
grown stallions. There was constant danger from wild 
beasts, and food was to be had only in snatches here 
and there. The stallions, however, carried away from here 
an unflagging heart, a fiery temper, the courage of a 
tiger, a body of steel and hoofs of flint. 

Somewhere in these hills Epchelei was roaming with 
a herd of three-year-old stallions, selected as saddle 
horses for army officers. 

‘“Epchelei! Epchelei-ei!’’ Annichah shouted. 

“Save your voice,” her father said. “We'll find him 
without shouting.” 

But she liked to hear the rolling echo thrown back 
by the mountains—‘Lei-ei-ei!” 

“What an honour for Epchelei,” Annichah said, laugh- 
ing. “So many voices calling him here, there, everywhere. 
And all of them girls.” 

At last, from somewhere high above there came an 
answering call: ‘‘O-ho-ho-o-o!”’ 

Epchelei came down the mountainside. It was high 
and steep, in some places craggy, in others smooth, or 
broken here and there by fissures. The horse swerved 
sharply, slithered down and took obstacles at a leap. It 
looked terrifying to an observer, but the rider urged his 
horse on faster and faster. Kongarov stood amazed, 
Annichah quivered with envy, and Ursanah said approv- 
ingly, “The man is iron. And the horse takes after 


“Hullo, hullo!” Epchelei nodded his shaved sunburnt 
head to each in turn. ‘Where are you going?” 

“We've come to pay you a visit,” Ursanah said. 
“What have you been looking for up there?” he asked, 
pointing to the mountains. 

“A bit of goat-flesh.” 
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Magnificent horseman and hunter that he was, a giant 
of strength and daring, Epchelei was prone to look down 
on many things, and his speech was often flavoured with 
contempt, especially when he mentioned such insignifi- 
cant creaiures as goats, sheep or wolves. 

“Why didn’t vou kill any? What are you going to 
give us to eat?’’ Annichah said, pulling a long face, and 
went on tearfully, “I want to eat ia bit of goat-flesh—” 

Epchelei patted the girl’s shoulder. 

“T'll treat you to something better. Goat-flesh is 
tough.” 

“What?” she asked eagerly. 

“We'll find something.” 

“Oh, it has to be searched for yet. Father, let’s go 
home. We shall die of hunger here,” and she made as if 
{o turn her horse’s head. Epchelei, however, took her 
horse by the bridle and led it after him. Annichah shook 
the reins, and the horse jerked its head, but it was no 
use—there was no escaping from Epchelei’s grip. 

“Oh, all right. P'll show you then,” the girl said, rais- 
ing her whip in jest over Epchelei’s head. 

“Fine guests these days. Well, well,” he said, turn- 
ing his back to her. “Fine guests—” then, swiftly and 
adroitly he seized the girl round the waist and swung 
her on to his horse. ‘‘Now you can’t run away, you are 
my guest for keeps.” 

Romping and laughing, they rode into the camp where 
Epchelei lived. It was the usual cone-shaped hut, built 
not of turf, as was generally done in the steppe, but of 
flag-stones. Epchelei moved aside one of the slabs which 
served as a door and invited the guests in. Although from 
outside the hut looked nothing more than a jumbled heap 
of rough stones. inside it was like a fur store. The skins 
of bears, foxes, wolves, goats and hares covered the floor 
and walls, and there was a bed of them in the corner. 
Untreated and merely dried, singed in many places and 
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sooty from the hearth, they stank strongly of grease, 
smoke and burnt wool. The hut got its light through the 
door and a smoke hole in the roof. 

The guests examined the skins. The host sharpened 
his hunting knife on a whetstone, testing the edge from 
time to time with his finger and noting what skins caught 
his guests’ fancy in order to make them a present alter- 
wards. When the blade was sharpened, he announced, 
‘We shall soon cat,’’ and went outside. A moment later 
his deep husky voice was heard calling, “Ba-ba-ba! 
Me-e-e ... me-e-e. Ba-ba!” 

“That’s what he calls soon,” Annichah remarked, 
looking through the doorway. A small flock of sheep was 
grazing nearby, and Epchelei stood in front of it on all 
fours, trying to decoy one of the animals silly enough to 
answer his call. ‘‘We had betler untie our bags,” Anni- 
chah said. ‘“‘The host’s meal will be ready next week.” 

“Ba-ba-ba,”’ Epchelei went on coaxing, showing the 
sheep a bunch of green grass. One little ram took a step 
forward, and Epchelei crept stealthily towards it. The 
ram had a curly dark-grey coat, and judging by its im- 
mature horns and trustful disposition, was woefully 
young and foolish. 

Annichah decided to save it, and when it took an- 
other step, she rushed out of the hut and clapped her 
hands, shouting, “Shoo! Shoo!” 

She was too late, however. Epchelei, with a great 
wolfish bound, seized the lamb by its head, raised il aloft 
and cut its taut throat with a slash of the knife. So as 
not to keep his guests waiting, he cut off the legs at the 
knees, slit open the skin and peeled it off like a stocking 
from the still quivering body. 

Annichah pushed Kongarov roughly aside—he was 
standing in the doorway—and went back into the hut. 
She had often seen cattle slaughtered and had sometimes 
assisted in the operation herself, but there was sometiing 
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iepellent and brutal in the way Epchelei had dealt with 
the poor lamb, in his swift dexterous movements. 

“What's the matter?” her father asked. 

‘“T feel sick.” 

‘That's because you’re hungry.” Ursanah was hungry 
himself. “But we shan’t wait for Epchelei. Let us have 
a bite. By the time he is finished with that lamb we'll 
be hungry again.” And the old man began to untie his 
kit bag. 

Epchelei, having dressed the lamb, cried, ‘“Annichah, 
come and help me. How would you like it—boiled or 
roasted>”’ 

“Just as you like. I don’t want anything. I’m not 
hungry. I’m going to sleep.” 

“Not hungry? Going to sleep?” Epchelei peeped into 
{he hut, and seeing Ursanah and Kongarov eating 
and the girl unrolling her bedding, he muttered blankly, 
‘No one wants to eat my food. It is an insult to the 
host.”” 

“You boil and roast as much as you can. We'll eat 
it all and ask for more,’”’ Ursanah comforted him. 


The girl did not go to sleep—it was stuffy in the hut. 
Instead she went out into the mountains. Kongarov went 
out, too, after he had eaten. Ursanah and Epchelei sat by 
the camp-fire outside the hut, talking over their affairs. 

“How is the grass here, will it feed half a dozen herds 
if we drive them out here for a couple of weeks?” 

“If you don’t spare the horses’ legs—yes. This is not 
‘the steppe where you can just bend down and eat. The 
grass here keeps you on the run,” Epchelei answered 
gloomily. He was annoyed with Ursanah for having or- 
dered a needless supper. “Now I’ve got to sit and watch 
it, while Annichah is out there, waiting for me, perhaps,” 
he thought. 
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“They'll run, if they want to eat. It’s worse when 
there’s nothing to run for,’”’ Ursanah mused aloud, suck- 
ing at his pipe. “That’s what things are coming to in the 
steppe. Tomorrow we'll go out and see what the grass 
is like here.” 

‘“T see it every day. There’s enough.” 

“T want to see for myself.” 

“Then why talk about it,” Epchelei thought with grow- 
ing annoyance. Wasting time over a camp-fire and wast- 
ing breath, while Annichah and that stranger were out 
in the mountains. He got up abruptly and yelled at the 
top of his voice: ‘‘Annicha-a-ah!” 

Many a bird and beast were startled by the rolling 
echoes of that cry. Annichah heard it too, but she did not 
answer. 

“Your Annichah won't get lost,’’ said Ursanah, filling 
a second pipe. He knew his daughter. Such a night was 
nothing to her. She had saddled her horse and gone out 
into the steppe on nights as black as a bear’s skin. 
Thunderstorms, lightning and blizzards held no terrors 
for her. So it should be. A steppe dweller had to get used 
to these things. 

Annichah meanwhile had met Kongarov. 

“What are they doing there?’”’ she asked. 

“Sitting by the camp-fire.” 

“Let us make one of our own. Have you any 
matches?” 

“Always.” . 

“But there isn’t any wood,” Annichah said, glancing 
round the glade where not a sign of underbrush was to 
be seen among the sparse old pines. 

“We'll make it with bells.” 

“What bells?” 

“These,” Kongarov said, picking up two small smooth 
twigs. The bark had. rotted off, but the twigs them- 
selves were hard. He struck one against the other and 
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they gave olf a low pleasant sound like the murmur of 
a bell. 

There were many of these twigs lying about here as 
in any pine-wood. They had died off the trees or been 
knocked off by storm and wind. Presently an almost 
smokeless fire was burning with a merry crackle. An- 
nichah struck two of the twigs together in joyous wonder. 

“They do ring. And they burn as merry as a game.” 

The sun had set long ago and Kongarov was making 
notes in the light of the camp-fire. 

‘““A-ni-cha-a-ah!” rolled through the hills again. 
Kongarov wanted to answer the call, but the girl held 
up one of the “bells” warningly. 

‘“He’s calling me for supper. I don’t want any. You 
can go if you like.” 

He did not want any either. 

“A-ni-cha-a-ah!” roared Epchelei. “Ah! Ah-ha-hah!” 
the hills laughed back. Finally he gave it up. “Either she 
has gone too far, or ... what does she want Epchelei 
for when there is another? My shouting will only amuse 
them. The fool, they’ll say, he’s gone and roused the 
hills when we are right next to him.” 

When the calls ceased, Annichah asked Kongarov, 
“Do you like Epchelei?”’ 

Kongarov, taking it as a casual question, answered, 
“T don’t know,” and then, also in a casual way, asked in 
his turn, “Do you?” 

“Yes,’’ the girl answered uncertainly. Until this trip 
she had been completely influenced by her mother who 
had kept impressing upon her that Epchelei was a won- 
derful man. But now.... What did it matter how a man 
slaughtered a sheep, there was nothing wrong with it, 
yet somehow it cast a shadow on Epchelei. And she 
wanted to know what other people thought of him. 

Kongarov muttered vaguely, ‘‘Well, er-—he’s not bad,” 
and went on with his notes. 
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The conversation at the other camp-fire touched on 
Kongarov. Epchelei asked what he was doing and wheth- 
er he intended to stay long at Lake Beloye. 

“He is a clever man,” Ursanah said. ‘Just looks at 
a barrow and reads it off to you as if it were a book. 
He knows who lies there, when he lived, what his occu- 
pation was, what he ate and drank. He is a good man, 
leads a quiet life.” 

He’s quiet with you, Epchelei brooded, keeps his 
mouth shut, but I'd like to hear what he’s whispering in 
your daughter’s ear. 

What with these thoughts and Ursanah’s stories, he 
could bear it no longer. Hastily swallowing the piece 
of mutton he was eating, he saddled his horse and rode 
off in search of Annichah. After making a long and dan- 
gerous circuit of the mountains in the darkness he re- 
turned to his camp where he found all the guests at home 
and sleeping. Early the next morning they rode back to 
the steppe. 
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The manager’s car, which everyone had been wait- 
ing for so impatienlly, returned at long last, bringing 
Domozhakov, Domna Borisovna, Drobin and Zastre- 
kha. 

Domozhakov had come on the instructions of the Re- 
gional Party Committee to investigate matters on the 
spot; he had invited Zastrekha and Drobin to accompany 
him as representatives of the parties concerned. 

Domna Becrisovna went into the office to issue some 
instructions. The visitors, waiting for her outside, sur- 
veyed the settlement. Domozhakov and Drobin had not 
been here before, and Zastrekha was pointing out the 
various buildings to them—the kindergarten, the school, 
the club. 
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A fat figure in a white gown was seen hurrying to- 
wards the car from the stables with mincing little foot- 
steps. 

“T see you have a buxom new lady at the stud farm,” 
Zastrekha said to Domna Borisovna when she came out 
of the office. 

“You have a bad memory. That’s Oreshkov.” 

Zastrekha laughed heartily, then shouted to the zoo- 
technician as he approached, “You owe me one!” 

‘What for?” 

‘“T took you for a fair lady.” 

“That's stale. I hear that three times a day.” 

‘Take your gown off, Pavel Mironovich,” said Domna 
Borisovna. 

“T'll take it off, don’t you worry. Afraid I'll pinch it?” 
he muttered, puifing. 

“To trust you with a gown is like trusting a wolf 
with the herd!” 

They both laughed understandingly. 

Oreshkov felt uncomfortable in a suit or coat on ac- 
count of his obesity, and always wore a dressing-gown 
at home. This habit frequently got him into amusing: 
situations. He would either come to work in his bright 
dressing-gown or leave the veterinary office in a white 
hospital gown and someone would run after him to take 
it off. It had become a standing joke—‘“‘Oreshkov’s being 
stripped again.” 

“Our manager,’ Domna Borisovna introduced him. 

‘Where is the old one?” Domozhakov asked. 

“At the construction site. We'll send for him in a 
minute.” 

“No need to do that. I suggest we go down there 
ourselves and start there.” 

They rode down in the car. Construction work was 
going on at the last section, some three miles. Lutonin 
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was standing in a ditch with his back to the arrivals, 
throwing out spadefuls of earth. 

“Going strong, I see!” Domozhakov cried cheerfully, 
and when Lutonin turned round, gave him his hand and 
hoisted him out, “How d’you do? This way to the top, 
please!” 

Lutonin shook hands all round, then wiped his face 
with his sleeve. Handkerchiefs were too small for a nav- 
vy’s sweat. Seeing that he was still holding the spade 
in his left hand, Domozhakov took it from him and hand- 
ed it to Sniggerer, saying with a nod in Lutonin’s 
direction, ‘“‘“Are you satisfied with your neighbour?”’ 

“Rather. He’s a good navvy. We're birds of a feather.” 

“In what way?” 

‘Happy as larks. 

“Is that so?” 

‘You bet. Everyone comes to our ditch to have a good 
laugh.” 

- Sniggerer shrewdly guessed that this was a commit- 
tee of investigation, and that this plainly dressed Kha- 
kass, who did not look the least like a chief—he hadn't 
even a brief-case—and did not speak like one, was nev- 
ertheless the man in charge 

‘May I know who I’m speaking to?” he asked. 

‘“Domozhakov, from regional headquarters. And you?” 

“Stableman. At present a navvy. Nickname Snig- 
gerer,”” 

‘“What’s your real name?” 

‘My reputation is shorter than my name. Everyone 
calls me that.” Nevertheless he gave his full name: 
‘“Zakhar Antonovich Solovushkin.” 

“Glad to meet you,” Domozhakov said, then turned 
to Lutonin, who had meanwhile tidied himself up, “Are 
you ready? Show us your wonder-work!” 

“Where shall we start?” 

‘Wherever you like.” 
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“Then let’s start with the pond and follow the water,” 
Lutonir: decided. 

The little car conveyed the members of the commit- 
tee to the dam in two trips. The pond was still rather 
small and muddy with the sediment from the freshly dug 
banks, which had not been strengthened yet. There were 
still many islands of high grounds, but everywhere—on 
the banks, in the water and on the islands—life was al- 
ready astir. Flocks of geese and ducks were swimming 
about, stimulating a crowd of envious youngsters to 
emulation. They were learning to swim for the first time; 
before, the water in the Bizhé had been too shallow. 
After revelling in the water to their heart’s content, they 
varied the amusement by burying themselves in the 
warm sand on the bank, then clambered on an impro- 
vised raft and cruised among the islands. Planked foot- 
ways had already been made at the water’s edge and 
the housewives were rinsing their washing. 

Lutonin explained that when the dam was finished the 
lake would hold 16 million cubic feet of water. It would 
spread over eighty acres and flood all the islands. 

“That’s a piiy,” Domozhakov interrupted him. “A 
lake without a single island is uninteresting.” 

“It could ‘be done,” said Misha Kokov, who in his 
capacity of superintendent of works was acting as guide. 
He turned to the opposite hilly bank and explained, 
“Beyond those hills is a hollow. An inlet could easily 
be made between it and the lake. If we flooded that hol- 
low, the hills would form an archipelago of islands with 
lovely little bays, straits and capes.” 

‘Sounds good,” remarked Oreshkov. 

“Yes, for a health resort, but not a farm,” said Kokov. 
“The hollow is a big one, and with a wider surface 
you will have greater evaporation. That leaves you less 
water for irrigation. You lose in crops what you gain in 
scenery.” 
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“Téave out the islands then!’ Domozhakov said with 
a characteristic shake of his head. “Go on, Comrade Lu- 
tonin.” 

Lutonin mentioned the dimensions of the dam and 
said that a power station and a flour mill could be built 
on it. But that was ‘a matter of the future—thev were 
expensive constructions. Khrunov, the tractor-driver, he 
said, proposed installing pumps for supplying water to 
the settlement. He had heard there were pumps driven 
by water. 

“Why don’t you install them?” Drobin asked. You'd 
be pumping water by now. Those pumps are cheap, | 
know them.” 

“Do you want to drown the man altogether? Pumps 
haven’t been planned, there’s no money for them. He 
could spend the money under some other item, but he’s 
tried that trick once and is now digging dilches for his 
pains,’ Domozhakov answered for Lutonin, neither his 
lone nor :the expression on his face giving a hint sas 
lo whether he was for the plans, albeit without the 
pumps, or for the pumps, albeit not provided for in the 
plan. 

The completed main canal was filled with water which 
stood mctionless. The water had been let in to feed the 
trees planted along the canal banks, to make them grow 
quicker and take firmer hold. Except for a faded droop- 
ing leaf here and there the trees had not suffered from 
their transplantation. 


They returned to the Base Camp. 

Domozhakov and Drobin stood looking with perplex- 
ity at the broad empty grass-plot running through the 
middle of the settlement. It seeméd to be the main feature 
here, and all the rest—the houses, stables and the ga- 
rape---just a setting for it. 
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“Somebody's been trying to be unconventional,” 
Domozhakov said. ‘“‘What’s the idea of a football field in 
the middle of the settlement?” 

“Tt’s our park,’”’ said Oreshkov. 

‘“What?”” Domozhakov said, stopping in surprise. 
“First time I’ve seen a park like this. Rather I don’t see 
it. Must be a new trick—an invisible park.” And he be- 
gan to ask questions about how big it had been, and 
what trees had grown there. 

“It was over seven acres, and had several thousand 
trees. We had birch, maple and poplar avenues. They had 
grown fairly high, taller than a man. I used to go out 
to sit in their shade,’’ Oreshkov related. ‘‘When they cut 
the park down, every blow of the axe was like a blow 
here....’’ He pointed to his heart. 

“Cut it down?” Domozhakov asked. 

“Cut it down and burnt it,” Oreshkov said with angry 
emphasis. 

“The goats ruined it really. It withered after that and, 
of course, had to be cut down,” Zastrekha muttered. 

“It was cut down. The goats are just scapegoats. 
People planted it, and looked after it, and then suddenly 
they go and cut it down,” Oreshkov said, with a shrug 
that almost turned him into a question mark. “How do 
you account for that?” 

“Humph ...” Domozhakov murmured, intimating that 
he, too, was puzzled. 

“Such things happen ...” Zastrekha mumbled. 

“IT daresay they do, but in different ways. How did 
this happen? When?” 

Domozhakov and Drobin turned and looked ay him. 
He contemplated his yellow brief-case with a gloomy air 
as if he had never seen it before. 

The disappearance of the park had been an impercep- 
tible and painless process as far as Zastrekha was con- 
cerned. He had not taken strolls in it, had not known its 
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shady coolness during the sultry Khakass August, had 
not listened to its infant murmurs. He had first seen it 
late in the autumn when its leaves were shed. 

Zastrekha had worked for many years in the inter- 
Regional Trust as horse-breeding inspector. Towards the 
end of the war he had been commissioned to make an 
inspection of the Lake Beloye stud farm. The farm was 
in difficulties. The best men, horses, lorries, carts, sledges 
and harness had gone to the front; old men, inexperi- 
enced women and youngsters were doing all the work; 
there was a shortage of fodder; the stables, sheep pens 
and paddocks were in need of repair; the wolves, quick 
to sense the slackening of precautions, had grown bolder, 
and hardly a week passed without a foal being killed or 
a sheep carried off. 

The manager of the stud farm had been Golovin, an 
energetic, efficient man who, however, suffered from 
tuberculosis. Just when the inspection starled he fell very 
ill and was relieved of his post to take a cure. Zastrekha, 
who had made the inspection and written up for the stud 
farm detailed instructions containing forty-three clauses, 
was appointed to take over in his place. 

But what an immeasurable gulf there proved to exist 
between the drawing up of instructions :and their fulfil- 
ment! One had to dip the pen only once in the ink to 
write: “Within a month all necessary fodder supplies 
are to be laid in, repairs completed and the herds made 
safe against wolf attacks by regular battues. But it was 
quite another thing to put that into effect! 

Zastrekha’s first act as manager was to have two of 
the swiftest horses harnessed to the strongest tarantass— 
the farm did not get a motor car until after the war—a 
sack of oats placed into it, the driver dressed warmly, 
and a stock of provisions laid in. Presently the tarantass 
rolled over the log bridge across the Bizhé with 1a merry 
rumble, like thunder in spring. 
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Five days later the tarantass returned. I[t trundled 
Slowly over the bridge as though counting every log. 
When it crawled down the street people did not immedi- 
ately recognize it for what it was. The tanantass, its pas- 
senger, the driver and both horses, one a light bay, the 
other a sorrel, were coated a uniform dark-chestnut—the 
colour of the Khakass roads. The spirited stallions, which 
had started out in high feather, could barely drag their 
legs. The next day the tarantass, drawn by a fresh pair 
of horses, rattled off again across the Bizhé. 

Zastrekha spent over a month travelling about, re- 
cruiling workers, procuring fodder and building mate- 
rials and organizing wolf hunts. All that time freezing 
winds blew, and dust-storms and snowstorms ran riot. 
Often there was nowhere to hide for the night, nothing 
to light a camp-fire with, no water to heat up some tea. 
And stili they were short-handed, repairs were unfinished 
and the wolves went about their murderous business. 
Every day brought new cares. 

Oreshkov said something about the park and fre- 
wood. Zastrekha paid little attention; he no longer at- 
tempted tc go into such matters, and was merely annoyed 
with people for pestering him when he was “loaded 
down” as it was; it was no use “breaking the camel’s 
back.” When the park disappeared Zastrekha accepted it 
as ia natural thing—the ‘‘nomads” had done their busi- 
ness. He could not understand why Oreshkov and Domna 
Borisovna were making such a fuss about it. The park 
would perish just the same, if net this year, then next 
year. How could it survive when they were the only 
people interested in it? 

And now things had taken such an unpleasant turn. 
‘“Confound that park,” Zastrekha thought, staring at his 
brief-case. He realized that this time he could not wriggle 
out of it by throwing the blame on to the “nomads” 
and ‘“‘steppe-dwellers.”” He would be told: “But Golovin 
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managed to plant and raise the park under the same con- 
ditions.” 

“We were up against it,” Zastrekha said slowly. 
“War. After all, it wasn’t easy for us either. We were 
short of workers, short of transport. If we started carting 
fire-wood, we'd leave the farm without fodder and starve 
the herds.” 

Domozhakov glanced at the settlement and roughly 
calculated its chimneys at a hundred. 

“It was little enough you needed anyway. With horses 
of your own—a mere flea-bite! Fancy using the park for 
fire-wood! D’you realize what you’ve done? Why, the park 
is a revelation, a proof that you can grow woods here. 
It’s a damn shame!” 

Oreshkov nodded, he shared the sentiment. At the 
same time he felt a growing sense of uneasiness. Had he 
done all he could to save the park? True, he had not had 
a hand in its destruction, but had he not laid down his 
arms too soon? 

Drobin, his shaggy brows drawn together, tapped the 
eround with his stick. 

Lutonin exchanged glances with Domna Borisovna 
in silence. He was interested to know what they had told 
her at the Regional Party Committee. Her eyes answered: 
‘“Nothing’—then, with a nod towards Domozhakov— 
“left it to him.” 

“[ don’t think you quite realize the position we were 
in,” Zastrekha said. “Short of a miracle-worker, anyone 
would have gone up the spout.” 

“How many rooms did you occupy?” Domozhakov 
* suddenly asked. 

“Four.” 

‘And heated them all?” 

“Just enough for comfort.” 

“What with? The park?” 

“No, we had some fire-wood—not much.” 


” 
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“Which you used yourself, letting others use the park. 
Safer that way. No one can throw stones. It didn’t occur 
{o you that you could move into one room, did it?’’ Receiv- 
ing no reply, Domozhakov turned away sharply, and 
throwing back over his shoulder, “He was up against it, 
too!” he strode off. Soon, however, he slackened his pace 
and fell into step with Drobin, who walked slowly. He 
began talking about afforestation in the steppe regions 
of Khakassia, asking where shelter belts existed, how big 
they were and how they were faring. Having only recent- 
ly returned from the army he had not had time to go 
into these matters yet. 

Drobin said there were numerous shelter belts, but 
their acreage was still small. Most of them were in irri- 
gated places, and where they were not, they were watered. 
These were getting on quite well. At the Experimental 
Station they had only one small belt on non-irrigated land. 
The ruined park at the stud farm was therefore a double 
loss—both as a park and an object for scientific study. 

“Hear that?”» Domozhakov said, nodding to Zastrekha, 
then turned to Lutonin, “Did you plant trees on dry 
land?” 

“No. It hasn’t been planned for one thing, and we’ve 
been too busy. I’ve been thinking of restoring the park 
and sheltering the fields in the autumn as best we can. 
I’m afraid the trees will dry up if we plant them now.” 

“And what is he for?’”” Domozhakov said, nodding 
towards Drobin. ‘Why don’t you ask him?” 

Drobin did not advise going in for tree planting on 
dry soil. It was late May and the spring had been rain- 
less. On non-irrigated land plenty of snow had to be ac- ° 
cumulated first and trees planted as soon ss it had 
melted. 

Coming to the young trees which Nina Grigoryevna 
pegged off, Oreshkov said, “This is all that remains of 

. the park.” 
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“Dear me, how sad!” Drobin said, passing from one 
tree to another. “What are you waiting for? Install your 
pumps at once and plant real trees.” 

“The pumps haven't been bought yet.” 

“How sad.” 

‘Were you here, Domna Borisovna, when this place 
was made a wood cutting?’’ Domozhakov asked. 

“Twas.” | 

“In what capacity?” 

“I was working as groom and teaching zoology in the 
school.” 

“And did nothing to prevent this felling of timber?” 

Domna Borisovna’s only answer was a sigh. 
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The feelings with which Oreshkov and Domna Bori- 
sovna had seen the park disappear were quite different 
from those of Zastrekha. It had been like watching the 
slow agonizing death of a close friend. 

The stud farm had always been hard up for fire-wood, 
but that autumn when Zastrekha arrived the shortage 
was more acute than usual. And so, of a night, the park 
palings began to snap and crackle like young ice on 
freezing puddles. Zastrekha being away on _ business, 
Oreshkov, at his own risk, hired 1a watchman. But 
the man resigned his job after the first watch. He had 
done nothing all night but rush tabout the park like sa 
bloodhound on the scent, only to find gaps in the fence 
in the morning where the palings had been wrenched 
out. 

Then Oreshkov went out to keep watch himself. He 
had the same experience as the watchman. When the pal- 
ings started snapping in one spot.he ran over only to 
hear them snapping in another spot. Soon he was forced 
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to admit that he was of as much use there as a telegraph 
pole, and he drearily trailed off home. 

“A fine hunter...’ he thought with rueful humour, 
‘More like a cow on ice. Talk about catching someone— 
it’s all I can do to carry my own body.” 

He stopped and--ran- his eye over the settlement to 
see where lights were burning and stoves being heated. 
There were many lights and a few smoking. chimneys. 
“What if I go straight to the houses where the smoke’s 
coming from? More chance of catching the culprits. | 
doubt it, though. Probably the stuff’s hidden away. But 
what if I do catch them? They’ll only say: “Give us fire- 
wood! We're not enemies of the park, but you can’t expect 
us to freeze.” 

There was a rustle of cold crisp grass, then silence. 
Again a rustle. Oreshkov caught a glimpse of a human 
figure among the trees. “Ah, I’ve caught you now, you 
elusive blighter,”’ he thought, and forgetting that he had 
a bad heart, he strode swiftly towards it. The person, 
whoever it was, stood waiting watchfully. A momentary 
fear assailed Oreshkov. The fellow might knock him down. 
A closer look showed him that the figure belonged to a 
woman, and he went up to her. She was a stranger, but 
dimly familiar. He had seen her somewhere before. 

“Do you live here?” he asked. 

“I do—now.” 

“T don’t know you.” 

“We've met before. You promised to come to: our 
house-warming.” 

Oreshkov at last recognized her. She had arrived 
toward the end of last summer with an evacuation party. 
When lodgings were being assigned to them, she was of- 
fered a pleasant airy room. The woman asked who occu, 
pied. the other rooms in the house. ~. 

‘- “The ‘chtefzootechnician, “the doctor” ard ‘the? head! 
master of the school.” 
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“They won't like us as neighbours. We'll be in their 
way—lI have three children. We'll be too noisy for them.” 
And she went to look for something else. 

Oreshkov saw her again several days later. Both she 
and her children were kneading a clay and dung mortar 
with their feet in a spirit half earnest half fun, and then 
using it to plaster a tumbledown little hut which had not 
been tenanted for a long time. 

‘“What’s this? Have they given you this ramshackle 
place to live in>?’’ Oreshkov said, surprised. ‘It’s a shame. 
I'll speak to the manager about it.” 

‘Please don’t,” the woman said. “We chose this ram- 
shackle place ourselves. Come and see it next week, you 
won't know it.” 

“T’ll come to the house-warming.” 

“You'll be welcome.” 

Watching the cheerful zest with which they worked, 
Oreshkov had thought: “They’ll do it. She’s got plenty 
of gumption.” He wished her luck and hurried away. 

Swamped with other worries, he had forgotten all 
about the invitation. And now this most unpleasant 
meeting. 

“Are you fixed up? Satisfied? It isn’t cold, is it?” he 
asked for the fifth time, shifting his weight awkwardly 
from foot to foot and not knowing what to do, whether 
to let the woman go-in peace or— He was sure that she 
had come to-break the fence. ‘“‘What else could she be 
doing here at such a time?. She doesn’t care, she’s only 
a temporary lodger here. What does she need the park 
for?” But how could he accuse her when she had nothing 
in her hands, neither an axe nor a paling? 

“It’s warm. Quite enough for us. You were in too 
THitich -of - -a-hurry- to-call:-our~little house names. D’ you 
remember—ramshackle place, it's a shame... . You ought 
to see it now, it’s ever so cosy. It doesn’t take much 
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heating at all. One oil stove is enough. By the time we 
cook the dinner or boil the kettle the place is quite warm,” 
the woman answered. 

She carried off the situation lightly, and did not at 
all look or behave like a person caught red-handed. 

‘What a sly cat she is,” Oreshkov thought. “Trying 
to make out we're old friends. And what nerve! No shame 
at all! If we hadn’t run into each other just now, you'd 
never have suspecled what a precious piece of goods 
she was.” 

The woman shivered. 

“We're standing right in the wind,” she said. 

“Yes, not a very nice place to meet in,” Oreshkov 
erowled. 

‘We're not glued to it, we can move away. You're not 
in a hurry, are you? Then come down to our place. It 
must be cold at yours. Everybody complains.” 

‘“House-warming?” Oreshkov said. 

“T can only treat you to tea. If that suits you, you 
can consider it a house-warming party.” 

She must (ake me for a drivelling idiot, thought Oresh- 
kov, inviting me down to her place to throw dust in my 
eyes. Well, she won’t. ‘“‘Come along,” he said. 

The crazy little hut was a different sight now. It was 
smooth and white inside and outside. The windows had 
paper curtains on them, cut out in cunning designs; 
plank beds ran along the walls, and in the middle of 
the room stood a small table littered with school-books; 
a shelf of books hung in one corner, and in the other 
stood a little stove with an oil stove burning on it. The 
youngest child was asleep with a fluffy dun-coloured 
kitten curled up on a blanket at his feet. The two elder 
children, a boy and a girl—dark-complexioned and dark- 
haired like their mother—were sitting round the oil stove, 
reading. 
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The first thing the woman noticed on coming in was 
the kitten. 

“Dimka is lying about again where he shouldn't.” 

“T{ isn’t his fault. I put him there to keep Mitya’s feet 
warm—he complains about the cold,” said the girl. 

“All right, let him stay then,” the mother said. “Heat 
the stove up. And you, Volodya, put the kettle on.’ She 
began to clear the table. “Take your coat off and sit 
down. What is your name?” 

Oreshkov gave his name and asked for hers. 

“Domna Borisovna Aleksina.”’ 

“School-teacher? Member of the Party? Have you put 
in an application about work?” 

She nodded. 

“H’m ...” Oreshkov grew thoughtful. “A member of 
the Party. A university graduate. What must she have 
felt when she went to break the fence? What must it have 
cost her to keep that innocent face? Suppose the girl 
brings in some wooden palings to heat the stove?” 

He could imagine the blush of shame flooding Domna 
Borisovna’s face, the tears starting to her children’s 
eyes, and he decided it would be best for him to go away. 
The fence was not worth those tears. 

“Pm sorry, I have to run off. I’d quite forgotten. ... 
Good-bye! I’ll drop in some other time. . .’ he muttered, 
giving her his hand. 

Domna Borisovna suddenly turned pale—a guilty 
pallor, as it struck Oreshkov—and she said in a broken 
voice, “That will be a very sad mistake. You won't do 
that. You shouldn’t.”” Then she strode towards the door, 
threw it open iand shouted, “Hurry up, Lyuba!”’ 

“Something’s happened to the lock,” the girl an- 
ewered. “I can’t shut it.” 

“reave it, Pll lock it myself.” 

The girl came in with a stack of dark-brown bricks, 
resembling loaves of rye bread. 
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“Ah, Aizyak,*” Oreshkov cried out joyfully, as though 
meeting an old friend, and heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

Domna Borisovna, too, sighed with relief. 

“That’s wonderful stuff, where did you get it?” he 
asked. 

“We collected it. We’re southerners. I can’t make you 
people out here. Sitting in the cold when so much dung 
is going to waste all round. Pulling down the park. 
Can’t understand it. The tea is ready. Take your coat off, 
Pavel Mironovich!”’ 

“I ought to be going, really—” 

“I don’t believe you,” she interrupted him. “Don't try 
{o come it over me, it won’t work.” 

“You're right, I’m a bad liar. But first let me tell you 
what I came for, and then you'll decide whether I’m 
worth a cup of tea. Do you know what I've been suspect- 
ing you of?” 

“I know. The same thing I suspected you of.” 

“Ohl’’ 

“Excuse me. I couldn’t help thinking—”’ 

“And vou came to the park for the same reason that 
I did? Trying to catch each other. A fine pair of watch- 
men!” 

“But I can’t stand by doing nothing while the park 
is being ruined. It means loving nothing, nobody, not 
even children. Take your things off! What you thought 
and I thought is nonsense. This is no time to wrangle 
over such things.” 

They sat on for a long time discussing how best to 
orgazize a reliable watch over the park, but the only 
conclusion they came to was that the best safeguard 
would be to supply everyone with fire-wood. The only 
man who could do that was Zastrekha. Neither Oreshkov, 
nor, still less, Domna Borisovna, had any authority in 


* Fuel of dung and straw in the shape of bricks.—Tr. 
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the matter of obtaining warrants and allotting transport. 
Domna Borisovna cursed herself for not having urged 
people to prepare &izyak before, when the weather was 
warm. 

“Tl start a campaign for xizyak in the spring, that’s 
definite,’ she said. 

They felt comforted by the thought. 


After tea the children got busy winding a hank of 
wool into a ball. 

“One good thing here you have a lot of wool. We'll 
soon have warm things,” Domna Borisovna said. 

Oreshkov’s eyes wandered over the room. 

“Is this all you've been able to save from the Ger- 
mans?” he asked. 

‘Goodness, no! We got away from the Germans in 
the things we slept in. These are new acquisitions. All we 
need now is a serious job to put us on our feet again.” 
Domna Borisovna got up and took a turn about the room 
as though she were really testing her feet. 

“What about the school?’”’ Oreshkov observed. 

“Only zoology lessons, four hours a week. A time 
like this and me working only four hours a week. I feel 
ashamed. Makes me feel a sort of inferior citizen, a 
nobody. Me a member of the Party and dangling about 
like a loose rag.” . 

“T’ve talked about you. There’s no job here to suit 
you. We need grooms here, herdsmen, shepherds. They 
work out in the steppe, but you have children. Besides, 
you can’t tramp about after the sheep or ride after 
horses at your age. Your university education is wasted 
here, more’s the pity. The schoo!’s the best thing you'll 
find. It isn’t your fault there aren’t enough lessons.” 

“T’m not looking for excuses, it’s work I want, a job 
I could give my whole self to. You’re wrong if you think 
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there are no suitable jobs for me here. There are, any 
amount of them.” 

‘For example?” 

‘A groom in the super-strain section. That’s a job 
right next door and no chasing about in the saddle.” 

‘But won't you be sorry to give up the school, for- 
get your university—” 

“I don’t necessarily have to, do [?” 

“Well, no. It depends on yourself. But what with the 
home, school, the foals, universily, dung, night-duty in 
the stables—isn’t it going to be rather difficult to patch 
together?” 

“Til try.” 

The next day Oreshkov showed Domna Borisovna 
over the stables. Grooms of all kinds were required—to 
the stallions, to the dams and the foals. They came to the 
weanlings. The baby foals were roaming round their 
stalls, frightened and bewildered, poking about in all the 
corners looking for mother. And not finding her, they 
whinnied tearfully and persistently. 

“Just like children,” Domna Borisovna thought, re- 
collecting the time when she had weaned her own chil- 
dren. They went into the stall. The foals were stable-bred, 
gentled and trustful, and they surrounded her. Some 
prodded her with their heads, demanding to be stroked, 
some sniffed at her, others caught her hands and began 
to suck her fingers. 

“What silly little things you are,” Domna Borisovna 
said, caressing them in turn. ‘You think I’m your mum- 
my. No, my dears. You won’t see mummy any more. 
You'll have to live with nurse. Pavel Mironovich, please 
give me instructions what to do with these little orphans. 
I’m going to stay with them.” 

Domna Borisovna worked for a time with an expe- 
rienced groom and then on her own. Oreshkov’s fears 
about her not being able to reconcile her various inter- 
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ests proved to be unfounded. Her own and the school 
children discovered a new fascinating occupation—they 
became patrons of the foals. Both the lessons in zoology 
and the foals gained by this, the one in interest, the other 
in having a nurse with a university education and a 
knowledge of zoology who came to them in the company 
of a merry band of assistants. Soon the stable of the 
weanlings became a model institution. 

The only thing that still worried Domna Borisovna 
was the park. She passed it every day on her way to 
work and saw it going to ruin, but could do nothing to 
prevent it. First the fence, then the trees went for fire- 
wood. But whereas the fence had yielded under protest, 
snapping and groaning, the trees died meekly and noise- 
lessly. A single stroke of the axe was enough to fell a 
five-year-old tree. And that made it all the more difficult 
to look after them. 
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Domozhakov, before going away, warned Domna 
Borisovna iand Lutonin not to leave the Base Camp, and 
the following day he rang up to tell them that the Secre- 
tary of the Regional Party Committee wanted to see them. 
The appointment was made without allowance for the 
capacities of the stud farm’s motor car, which was in 
such a run-down state and developed engine and other 
troubles so often that they barely managed to arrive in 
time. 

Lutonin and Domna Borisovna were astonished to see 
how many people had been invited to the conference. 
There was Chebodayev, Rubtsevich, Zastrekha, Drobin, 
executives of the Regional Party Committee, the Regional 
Executive Committee and the Irrigation Office and other 
people they did not know. 
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It was a spacious hall-like room. On the wall facing 
the door hung portraits of Lenin and Stalin. On another 
wall was a large map of the Soviet Union, and facing 
that a map of the Khakass Autonomous Region. A writ- 
ing desk, made of light oak, stood at the end of the room 
and in the middle a long conference table covered with 
green cloth. In the right-hand corner by the desk stood 
a bookcase, in the other corner a show-case containing 
samples of Khakass ores, coals, marbles and granite. 

The Secretary, a swarthy man of forty with a close- 
cropped head, dressed in a brown suit with a faint greyish 
stripe, sat at his desk, responding to the greetings of the 
incomers with a nod while he listened to Domozhakov 
who was speaking to him in Khakassian. 

The arrivals settled into their places at the green 
table. Domna Borisovna and Lutonin wanted to take a 
back seat, but Domozhakov motioned them with his eyes 
to the front chairs. Opposite them sat Rubtsevich, Zas- 
trekha and a woman with a notebook, obviously the 
stenographer. "> 

When all were seated the Secretary moved over to the 
conference table, rested his gaze on Lutonin and inquired, 
‘Manager of the stud farm?” Then he asked Domna 
Borisovna, ‘Party organizer?” iand iafter a pause, “Which 
of you is the chief dreamer?”’ 

‘Who's going to pay the piper?’”’ Rubtsevich flung in 
with a laugh. 

The Secretary glanced at him with a frown, then 
turned to Lutonin again and said, ‘‘Report how you are 
getting on with the sowing.” 

Substantiating his statements with figures and facts, 
Lutonin set forth the history of the stud farm’s conver- 
sion to irrigation. The Secretary listened attentively, 
jotting down notes on his pad. 

One of the listeners seemed to think that Lutonin was 
siraying from the subject and wrote him a note: “‘Get 
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down to brass tacks. This yarn has nothing to do with 
sowing—keep it for the Irrigation Office.” 

Lutonin pushed the note over to Domozhakov, who 
passed it on to the Secretary. The latter read il, tore it 
up, and in answer to Lutonin’s questioning glance nodded 
to him to proceed. 

After Lutonin, Domna Borisovna was given the floor. 
She said that the reconstruction of the stud farm was 
being done with the knowledge, approval and co-opera- 
tion of the Party organization, and that she was prepared 
to share full responsibility with Lutonin. 

“Tell us what you dismissed him for,” the Secretary 
said, nodding to Rubtsevich. 

“He upset the sowing campaign and the financial 
plan, and turned the livestock into the hay meadows.” 
To these direct crimes Rubtsevich added indirect ones. 
After his dismissal, Lutonin had enrolled at the stud 
farm as a navvy, with the result that despite his, Rub- 
tsevich’s, emphatic prohibition, the farm was continuing 
construction work illegally, instead of doing the sowing. 

“Have all your other stud farms completed the 
sowing?” the Secretary asked. 

“No.” 

“They have not built anything and have not sown 
either. What if the dismissed comrade—now a navvy— 
succeeds in both building and sowing, and that perhaps 
sooner than others?” 

“So he will,” said Drobin. 

The Secretary raised his hand. “Don’t be in a hurry, 
Comrade Drobin,” he said, and turned to Rubtsevich 
again. “You didn’t think of that when you dismissed 
him?” 

“I don’t think so now either.” 

‘““He assures us that he will let the water on in three 
days’ time and finish the sowing in a week. If he does, 
you will have to go down on your knees to him and beg 
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him to come back!" and the Secretary laughed sound- 
lessly. 

A ripple of animation ran round the green table. 

The next to speak was Drobin. 

“To start with, I'd like to remind you of one or two 
familiar things. A good half of the year Khakassia suf- 
fers from hot dry winds and dust-storms, which often 
blow at hurricane force.” The old man looked round for 
his stick, but remembering that he had left it in the wait- 
ing-room, he went on, punctuating his words with his 
fst. “These winds sweep the desert down on us on their 
black wings. Every gust snatches up and drives off our 
fields the most vital and essential ingredient there, the 
fine particles of fertile soil. Now I'll tell you something 
new, the latest achievement of our Experimental Station.” 
Drobin spoke slowly, and his eyes, travelling over the 
faces of the company, commanded attention. ‘Soil drift- 
ing is not the only weapon the desert uses in its advance 
against us, and by no means the most formidable. One 
could compare it to an air raid. Fortunately, many sectors 
are safe against these raids thanks to Khakassia’s hilly 
configuration. The most dreadful and wide-spread inva- 
sion—soil erosion—does not come from outside, but takes 
place within the soil, and it does not merely cause exter- 
nal damage, it destroys the whole structure of the soil. 
The soil, like everything else on earth, is in a constant 
state of change and flux. In Khakassia the process of soil 
formation is associated with the frozen ground. When 
this so-called eternal congelation existed the soil was 
much richer in moisture, a lush carpet of meadow vege- 
tation sprang up every year, and the physical and chemi- 
cal changes in the soil followed the line of chernozem 
accumulation. With the subsidence and eventually the 
complete disappearance of the frozen layer, the moisture 
sharply decreased, meadow vegetation was ousted by 
steppe plants, and the latter are now being ousted by 
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desert-steppe vegetation, the process of humus formation 
has ceased. At the end of that path, unless we reverse the 
process, lies the desert. 

“What are we, agriculturists, to do? How is the des- 
ert to be checked? 

“A theory, known as the ‘stock-breeding’ theory, is 
wide-spread in Khakassia. The advocates of this theory 
throw all the blame on the farmers. ‘It is you who have 
made the winds the curse of Khakassia. You have brought 
the desert down on us, you have polluted the beneficent 
air and blue sky of the steppe....’ We are loaded with 
reproaches. These stock-breeders see the only salvation 
in retreat—we are told to throw up the plough, the harrow 
and the irrigation canals, to let the fields and vegetable 
gardens run to grass, and go in for cattle-breeding. Then 
the winds, rage as they may, will not be able to sweep 
a speck of dust from under the grass of the pastures, 
trampled hard by the hoofs of the herds. 

“Comrade Stock-Breeders!”—with a nod _ towards 
Rubtsevich, Zastrekha and others. ‘Your reproach is 
partly just. The farmers sometimes go about their work 
in the wrong way, and this only helps the desert. But 
your recipe for combating it is no good at all. No good 
at all!’ The old man stamped his foot. ‘‘You can’t check 
such a formidable invasion with hoofs and horns.” 

Drobin went over to the map of the Soviet Union, ran 
his finger round the Golodnaya Steppe, the Kizil Kum 
and Kara Kum deserts—the whole yellow patch of the 
Transcaspian and Transbalkhash deserts—and proceeded, 
“Here it is—a huge sinister maw whose scorching breath 
devours the fertility of our fields. The home of the hot dry 
winds and flying sands. Genghis Khan unleashed this 
terrible scourge—it is the monument to his rule. Seven 
and a half centuries ago there were great oases here, 
teeming cities, irrigation canals, orchards and fields. The 
desert lay anchored. But the hordes of Genghis Khan 
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destroyed those oases and turned them into pastures. The 
orchards and fields were given over to the herds, the 
iirigation canals were trampled down and left derelict. 
The dried-up unwatered land underwent wind erosion. 
The released subsoil sand swept west and north in mil- 
lions of hot dead whirlwinds, jets, rivers and waves. 
This invasion has been going on for nearly eight centu- 
ries, spreading ever wider and wider. The sands have 
already engulfed the greater part of the once luxuriant 
chernozem grass lands of the Urals and the Lower Volga. 
The hot winds have penetrated into corners that the hordes 
of Genghis Khan never dreamt of. Pre-revolutionary 
Russia was incapable of stemming this invasion of the 
desert. The idea never occurred to anybody except a few 
geniuses like Dokuchayev.* The greedy masters of the 
country—the landowners, manufacturers and merchants— 
cleared a way for the desert into the very heart of the 
country by a wasteful system of timber felling. We are 
confronted with a great battle against the desert—our 
Battle of Kulikovo Field.” 

Drobin grew hot. He unbuttoned his jacket. 

The Secretary said, ‘‘Take it off.” 

Drobin, in his shirt, felt a resurge of strength re- 
turning to his body together with the cool air. 

‘‘What is to be done then? The very opposite of what 
the stock-breeders tell us. They say, ‘Leave it alone. Let 
Khakassia remain eternal virgin land.’ No. Enough. It’s - 
high time we tackled this virgin land instead of idolizing 
it. The great Russian transformer of nature, Michurin, 
said, ‘We cannot wait for favours from Nature; we must 
wrest them from her.’ We must immediately launch all 
our forces against the desert, we must create a new soil 


* Vasili Vasilyevich Dokuchayev (1846-1903), famous Russian 
soil scientist. Worked on anti-drought research. Greatly influenced 
the development of biological sciences such as geobotany, sylvicul- 
ture, etc. —Tr. ; 
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and a new climate. Russian agricultural science has tried 
and tested means to achieve this end. Our Khakassian 
land is thirsty, it has been under-watered for hundreds 
and thousands of years. The first thing it needs is water. 
Nearly all our rivers run down from the mountains. They 
are the most wonderful sources for irrigation purposes. 
The water will flow naturally. We must plant woods, in- 
troduce grass cultivation. We will then repulse both the 
climatic and chemical forces of the desert.” 

Zastrekha sat with his head bent low, looking utterly 
crushed. He had had a foretaste of defeat at the stud 
farm, when the circumstances under which the park was 
ruined had come to light. Rubtsevich was still determined 
to show fight. He frantically cast about in his mind for 
further arguments and accusations, but it was no use. 
Drobin had anticipated all his objections and made a 
clean sweep of them. 

‘‘A man elephant,” Rubtsevich said to himself. 

“I wholeheartedly approve of all the innovations that 
are being introduced on thestud farm. The comrades there 
are tackling the cardinal problems of our agriculture, 
they are serving our Soviet, Party cause,” Drobin con- 
cluded and sat down. 

“It may be a Party cause, but it’s untimely!” Rubtse- 
vich threw out. 

Drobin was about to take him up, but the Secretary 
raised his hand swiftly. 

“Wait a minute, Comrade Drobin!” he said, then 
turned to Rubtsevich and said, striking the edge of the 
table with the flat of his hand, ‘Everything the Party. 
does is timely. Everything that is untimely is alien and 
hostile to the Party.” 


Chebodayev was given the floor next. 
“T’d like to ask Comrade Rubtsevich and Zastrekha 
what their attitude is to the decisions and directives of 
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the Central Committee of our Party? Don’t they apply to 
you?” 

“Who told you they don’t?”” Rubtsevich shouted. 

“Your own actions. Irrigation, afforestation—every- 
thing that’s being done at the stud farm, and which you 
consider untimely, has been written down in the deci- 
sions of the Central Committee time and again. And yet 
these comrades are blamed, worse still, they are dis- 
missed. Let us get to the bottom of these accusations. 
First, infringement of the sowing plan. I'll translate this 
verbal fog into facts. We blame people for wanting to 
apply reliable irrigation instead of waiting for the Irriga- 
tion Office to come and do it, and for building an irriga- 
tion network with their own resources, without a kopek’s 
subsidy. We blame them for co-operating with the Ex- 
perimental Station, and instead of sowing the sand mere- 
ly for the sake of filling in the progress report, are be- 
ginning to introduce scientific farming and aiming to naise 
bumper crops. We blame them tor having taken steps to 
protect the crops by shelter belts instead of leaving them 
to the mercy of the hot winds and dust-storms, for daring 
to tackle Nature, daring to dream of orchards, flowers 
and nightingales, and fring the hearts of everyone in 
their neighbourhood with this dream.” 

“You're carrying it too far! It isn’t fair!” Rubtsevich 
clamoured. 

“If you don’t like the translation, do it yourself,” the 
RPC Secretary said with subtle irony. ‘Well, we're lis- 
_tening.” 

Rubtsevich mumbled something unintelligible and 
waved the offer aside. 

‘May I mention another point?” Chebodayev asked, 
turning to the Secretary, and receiving permission, he 
went on. ‘Accusation No. 2: violation of the financial 
plan. I translate. We accuse them of scheming’ to feed 
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their livestock and save it from killing treks, of schem- 
ing to improve their meadows instead of throwing money 
away on the repair of useless stock pens. In brief, we 
accuse these comrades of wanting to run their farm on 
the lines laid down by the Centnal Committee.” He turned 
to Rubtsevich and Zastrekha. ‘‘That’s what the stock- 
breeding theory iand the bureaucratic attitude lead to. 
As for the bureaucratic attitude, Rubtsevich and Zastre- 
kha have gone the whole hog. Any change in the sowing 
schedule is to them an sactionable offence. They snap their 
fingers at the fact that the chief criterion of the sowing 
campaign is the crop. All they need is the bald figure. 
Irrigation of whatever kind, even the tiniest drop, carried 
through by local effort, is also 1a crimein their eyes. What- 
ever has to do with water is the business of the Irrigation 
Office. They won’t havea drink soon unless the Irrigation 
Office serves it up to them.” 

This raised a laugh. The people round the table were 
following the proceedings with unflagging interest. They 
exchanged notes and nods, and studied Lutonin sand 
Domna Borisovna with frank interest. The latter did not 
take their eyes off the speaker for a minute. 

Chebodayev turned to Lutonin. 

“Comrade Lutonin, you spoke so modestly sabout 
yourself, and mentioned all your teachers, advisers and 
assistants, including even Zastrekha, that one would 
think it was absolutely none of your doing.” 

“It’s a fact, though. I invented nothing new. Every- 
one knew it before me. I’m not the only clever one. 
All I did was to sum up and apply it,’ Lutonin 
answered. 

“One need not necessarily do all the inventing—some- 
times that’s harmful. Keen insight, a responsive ear 
and correct bold action are considenable merits too. In 
any case making yourself out indebted to Zastrekha is 
unnecessary modesty.” 
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“I’m curious to know what you could have taken irom 
Zastrekha?” the Secretary asked Lutonin. 

“Comrade Zastrekha advised us strongly not to rely 
on the rain. We took his advice.” 

“And what ideas did you take from Rubtsevich?”’ 

“He provided the steam. When he started putting on 
pressure we realized what he was driving at and decided 
to steal a march on him. So we put the hay meadows into 
commission.” 

“He’s a master hand at providing steam,’ someone 
remarked ironically. 

Domozhakov spoke next. 

“There isn’t much left for me to say. All the schemes 
at the stud farm, alleged to be fantastic and unreal, are 
well-founded and real. The first phase of construction 
work is almost completed. There is to be 1a second phase. 
Zastrekha and Rubtsevich shout about the plan having 
been upset. They forget that the plan that impedes prog- 
ress iand creative effort is only fit for the rubbish heap. 
The stud farm had a park—seven and a half acres. 
Zastrekha used it for fire-wood. The whole plan 
he makes such a fuss about has been drafted along the 
same lines. The comrades did ia good thing in scrap- 
ping it, so as not to keep the rubbish indoors aall the 
year. 

“The whole economy is being reconstructed without 
a kopek of extra expenditure, solely by means of prop- 
er work organization ind flexible leadership. It is a 
great achievement,ian example to be most widely popular- 
ized.” 

“We have one reproach, though, to level against our 
comnades,” said the Secretary, ‘‘and that is keeping the 
Regional Committee too long in ignorance of what was 
afoot.” 

Domna Borisovna was obviously eager to say some- 
thing. The Secretary nodded to her encounagingly. 
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“We didn’t think it would turn out the way it did 
While the war was ona small scale there didn’t seem ta 
be any grounds for troubling the Regional Party Com- 
mittee,” she said. 

Domozhakov brought a list of charges against Zas- 
trekha and Rubtsevich. “They’re bureaucrats, hopelessly 
blind, deaf and indifferent to the demands of life. They 
are stubbornly advocating the harmful stock-breeding 
theory. They have substituted kingly rule for Soviet meth- 
ods of leadership. Without their gracious consent no 
one even dares to knock ia hen-coop together.” 

The Secretary of the RPC wound up the discus- 
sion. 

“You will go back, Comnade Lutonin, and take up 
your former duties. The matter has been arranged with 
the director of your Trust. Go on building, irrigating and 
sowing. But don’t forget that we exist too! You remem- 
ber us only when you're in trouble. That won’t do. You’ve 
done ia good job and hidden it away in your pocket. 
That’s not our way, the Party way. Our way is to share 
and share alike. I invited all these comrades here special- 
ly to listen to you. Do you see what an important thing 
you have concealed? If we had had it up here in time we 
could have made a big thing of it.”’ Then he turned to the 
rest of the company. “Irrigation and afforestation are 
very good things. We can add to this a lot of other un- 
tapped resources. You only have to take a good look 
round. We have coal, and all kinds of stone, and valuable 
sands, clays, and medicinal waters. But these riches won’t 
drop into your hand unless you put labour and bnains 
to them. The main thing is the people. There you haveian 
inexhaustible source of strength, experience and bnains. 
Remove the obstacles—bureaucracy, indifferenceiand con- 
ceit—and the people’s brains and talent will pour into 
your plans and deeds.” 

The Secretary got up. 
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‘And now go home, get down to work. Remember that 
you’re not the only clever one. That’s ia fine motto of 
yours, Comrade Lutonin.” He turned to Rubtsevich and 
Zastrekha, ‘‘As for you, comrades, I'll have a special talk 
with you later on.” 


All left the office except the Secretary of the RPC and 
Domozhakov. In the outer office the receptionist asked 
Lutonin and Domna Borisovna not to go for a while, as 
she was expecting a phone call for them from the stud 
farm, which had rung up several times. They did not have 
long to wait. Tohpan reported that all the preliminary 
work was completed and the water could be let on. 


They went out of the RPC office. 

‘Where to now?” the driver sasked. 

‘‘Home.” 

‘“Stnaight home?” the driver asked. He knew that Lu- 
tonin was fond of breaking his journey. Sometimes it was 
on the town’s outskirts, where machines hummed in the 
factories and work-shops, sometimes it was a collective 
farm, or a state farm with the silvery wing of a windmill 
or the stone bulk of a silo tower looming in the distance. 
Everywhere he would go about taking careful stock of 
what he heard and saw with an eye to benefiting his own 
stud farm. Even iapiaries interested him. Although there 
were no bees at the stud farm, he would jot down notes 
of what he saw for possible use in the future. He would 
never miss a single warehouse or scrap-heap. Even scrap, 
in capable hands, could be made good use of. 

Lutonin ran his eye over the town and said, quite after 
the manner of Oreshkov, ‘“‘Ah, Domma, Domna....” 

“What is it?” 

“This is lifel’ The grey dusty town seemed to him 
that day to be wearing the happy smile of youth. “‘Let’s 
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go for a run out there and see what folks are doing,” he 
said, waving his hand in the direction of the railway 
station whence came the noise of building activities min- 
gled with the whistles of engines. 

The car rolled along at a leisurely pace. The new 
Street, on which houses were being built, was cluttered 
with logs, boards, bricks and girders. Axes rang and saws 
twanged, and the winch, raising loads of building mate- 
rial to the fifth floor, groaned and grumbled; a strong ring- 
ing voice was shouting sailor-like: ‘““Yo-heave-ho!” 

“Stop!” Lutonin ordered the driver, and called out to 
some men who, having sent up the cage box, were free 
for the moment, “What are you building?” 

“An elevator.” 

“Will you finish it by harvest time?” 

“We'll try to.” 

“You must. There’s going to be a lot of grain this year. 
We alone will bring in about a thousand tons.”’ Lutonin 
turned to Domna Borisovna. ‘Won't we?” 

“Not less—it would be a shame now that we have 
water.” 

Meanwhile the cage box came down, and the men 
started loading it. 

“Hurry up and get it finished!” Lutonin said. ‘Good 
luck to you.” 

“Don’t you worry, we'll have everything ready for 
your grain,” the men answered. 

The car rolled on again. At the far end of a small side 
Street there was a splasii of something purple-red and 
mottled among the white planks, logs and wood shavings. 

“Hullo, what’s that?” Lutonin said, ordering the driv- 
er to stop the car. “Looks like turkeys.” 

“Turkeys in town!” 

“Anyway, let’s check it up.” 

Turkeys are staid, pompous birds that do not like to 
be ruffled. The rickety car bumped over the pot holes of 
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the unpaved street with such a din and clatter, and stink 
of petrol, that when it overtook the flock of turkeys and 
Lutonin got out, he was greeted with a torrent of abuse 
that made him start back. 

“Grr-grr-loo! Grr-grr-loo!” they threatened him from 
all sides. The nastiest of the bunch was a big old turkey- 
cock, obviously the leader, who got in Lutonin’s way 
wherever he turned, screaming: ‘“Grr-grr-loo! Grr- 
err-loo!”’ 

“Shut up! Shut up, I tell you. You'll be mine soon just 
the same.” And when his commands had no effect Luto- 
nin tried persuasion. “No use kicking up a row.” 

But the turkey-cock was not to be placated. ‘Grr- 
err-loo!”’ . 

Lutonin gave him the slip and knocked on the win- 
dows. 

‘Whose turkeys are these?” 

No one could tell him. 

“I can’t make these people out. Not the slightest cu- 
riosity,” he said. Then with a gesture of disgust towards 
the houses, “Oh, we’ll manage without you.” He took off 
his cap, keeping the old spitfire at bay with it, and start- 
ed driving the flock. ‘‘They’ll go home themselves.” 

The turkeys, ‘after a pretty long waddle, finally 
turned into a yard. An old woman came out with a 
trough of mash. 

“Are they yours, grandma?” Lutonin asked. 

“I’m not that rich to feed strays.” 

“Can you sell me a couple>” 

“Choose them.” 

‘“Maybe more?” 

“T don’t mind.” 

He bought the old spitfire and three large hens to 
keep him company, and all the way home admired their 
rich rainbow plumage, repeating to himself, ‘‘Wonderful] 
Splendid!” 
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Hizirka went up to her sleeping daughter several 
times, but did not have the heart to wake her. “Why should 
my girl not rest, she is as good as any of them. Would 
that everyone had such a daughter.’ The day before, all 
the young people had worked for twenty hours running 
in order to finish the irrigation system a day earlier and 
so make it easier for Lutonin and Domna Borisovna at 
the RPC. 

Yonich sounded the reveille, then the signal for start- 
ing work, but Irten slept on. “She will go out with the 
clerking folk,” Hizirka decided. They started work later 
than the others. 

Suddenly Tohpan came running in out of breath. 

“Where is Irten? Sleeping? At a time like this! Wake 
her! The water is going to be started!” 

“The water—to be started—and we—”’ Hizirka, In- 
gichek and the little ones jumped up excitedly. Lately they 
had been talking almost of nothing else but the water at 
home, and now they had very nearly missed the most 
interesting moment. They were unaware that Lutonin and 
Domna Borisovna had returned from town the night be- 
fore and given orders for the water to be started imme- 
diately. It was decided to water the fields before plough- 
ing to mellow the age-old virgin soil, which would other- 
wise yield poorly even to a tractor plough. 

Irten was roused. She hastily dressed and washed, and 
without eating breakfast they all hurried off to the river. 
Irten and Tohpan walked ahead, holding hands. He told 
her that Lutonin was manager again and Irten agricul- 
turist, and he squeezed her hand in silent congratulation. 

People on foot and on horseback thronged both sides 
of the canal at the header. Khrunov was standing on the 
dam, using a big wrench, like a crowbar, to raise the 
sluice gate. Lutonin and Misha Kokov were looking down 
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al the deep and still empty spill-way. Then came a loud 
hissing, followed by a foaming spurt of water that shot 
from under the sluice gate like a jet from a gigantic fire- 
hose. Thirty-five million cubic feet of water were rushing 
through a single small opening. Khrunov continued to 
raise the gate. The jel increased in volume until it be- 
came a swirling torrent. 

After raising the gate to the required mark the mechan- 
ic lit a cigarette. 

“It works,” Lutonin said joyfully, pointing to the roar- 
ing torrent. 

“You bet,’’ Kokov answered. “That's what we built it 

for.” 
They both stepped down and walked along the canal 
in the wake of the water and the excited crowd. The water 
ran wild only at the sluice, but once out it quickly sub- 
sided and flowed in a gentle current which threatened no 
injury to the earth walls of the canal. 

The irrigable area was divided by canals into large 
squares, which in turn were divided into irrigation beds 
by means of furrows. The whole network presented the 
following appearance: at the edge of the field lay the main 
distributing canal with lesser group distributors running 
off it; from these, feeders brought the water up to the irri- 
gation beds. Flood-gates and sluices were built for the 
purpose of raising the water level and ensuring the pas- 
sage of the water from the major to the minor canal. 

Then waterers were working simultaneously, each in- 
structing two or three novices as he went along. There 
was a cheerful ring in the voices that called out to each 
other: ‘Water here! Right-ho! Shut it off! Off it is!” 

The dry porous earth drank greedily and swelled. The 
water, driving the air out of the soil, hissed and bubbled 
as during a heavy rain. 

Lutonin dismissed all the workers for the day, except 
those who were engaged in watering. People had been 
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working for nearly a month without a day ol], many of 
them in double shifts, but no one was in a hurry to go 
home. They walked from bed to bed, following cach little 
stream and testing the soil to sce whether it was not too 
dry or not too wet, and their joy al having rid themselves 
of droughts, crop failures and “livestock punishment” 
knew no bounds. 

“Well, Comrade Construction Chief, can we report the 
job finished?”’ Lutonin asked Misha Kokov. 

“Let’s wait a bil. We must give the whole system a 
try out first.” 

Slight defects were discovered during the test. Some 
of the sluices sprang a leak and others were difficult to 
raise and lower, but this did not affect the watering. At 
the sluice-head, which regulated the admission of water 
‘from the lake, Lutonin asked Khrunov for the wrench. He 
began working it, increasing and diminishing the flow, 
and gazing joyfully around at the people. 

“This is a wonderful job,” he said. “A twist of the 
wrist and the fields, meadows, flowers and orchards grow 
greener, brighter, richer. A marvellous job!” 

The defects were easily made good and did not hold 
up irrigation work. Lutonin wired the Regional Party 
Committee, the District Party Committee, the Stud Farms 
Trust and the Experimental Station reporting that the 


irrigation system was in operation. 
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In the afternoon all the leading stud farm personnel 
and the foremost workers gathered in the office of their 


own accord. 
“Why don’t you go home and have a rest?” Lutonin 


said. 
“We've had enough rest.” 
“In that case let’s do some more work. The job is to 


kill a.dozen birds with one stone,” he said jovially but 
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earnestly. “We've got to finish the sowing. The sooner 
the better. We have to start construction on the Kami- 
shovka. Lay down a nursery and an orchard. Extend the 
Shelter belts. Let’s put our heads together and distribute 
labour power. Work it out, comrades, and cut it fine.” 

They all took up pencils. Once more they sat poring 
over the Kamishovka plan and estimates and the map 
of the farm lands. It was decided to repeat the method 
which had proved so effective on the Bizhé, namely, the 
horse herds and sheep flocks were to be brought up near 
the construction site to enable the herdsmen and shep- 
herds to lend the builders a hand. 

“What about pumps?” Khrunov said. 

“Tf only they could install themselves,” Lutonin said. 
“Time is not india-rubber, my dear chap, and we haye 
only one pair of hands each.” : 
“You only give us the pumps, we'll install them all 
right. Only one skilled man is needed—a mechanic. And 
here heis,”’ the tractor-driver said, pointing to himself. “As 
for assistants, we'll find all we need. Everyone is keen 
tc get a trickle of water straight into his yard or garden.” 

“If that’s the case, we'll get the pumps,” Lutonin 
agreed. 

Sniggerer came in and declared that he wanted to be- 
come a waterer. 

“Water is my appointed lot,” he said. “Mother had 
twelve dribblers and I was the wettest of them all. I was 
drenched from the neck down every night until I was 
three years old. My first adventure on my own tootsies 
was to dive into the pig trough. I tried to drown myself 
in it three times, and then I tried pails, watering-pots, 
bottles and thimbles. And I’m still here to tell the tale. 
I was born to be a great admiral.” 

“Tl have nothing against your becoming an admiral, 
but I’m afraid you'll have to start as ship’s boy,” Luto- 
nin said. 
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“That suits me. I’ve started as boy everywhere all my 
life.” i 

Sniggerer was transferred to the waterers’ team. 

“Have you got my badge of shame handy?” old Yo- 
nich asked. 

“What?” Lutonin said blankly. 

‘My application. Give it to me, I'll tear it up. I mean 
to say, look what happens. This man says he’s not going 
out, that one, everybody. But the poor sheep—they cry 
‘baa-baa, we're hungry, drive us out.’ Who’s going to 
drive ’em out? The manager?” Yonich looked at the faces 
round him with a stern eye and concluded, “I want you 
to know, Stepan Prokofyevich, that if need be you can 
count on me for the Yenisei or the ends of the earth!” 

“Now you're talking!” Lutonin cried, gripping the old 
man’s two hands and shaking them warmly. “But we're 
not going out across the Yenisei any more. We'll have 
plenty of our own fodder now.” 

He returned the old man’s application and rubbed his 
own right shoulder. 

“Still aches. Never mind, I'll take it easy now. These 
applications’—he explained—‘“‘have pulled my shoulder 
down. One’s lower than the other. They’re a terrible 
weight. You stick one of these applications into your brief- 
case, and the thing weighs like lead.” 

Everyone laughed at the joke. Yonich tore the paper 
up and threw the pieces out of the window. 


In the evening a celebration meeting was held. Dom- 
na Borisovna read out telegrams from the Regional and 
District Party Committees, the Stud Farms Trust and the 
Experimental Station, congratulating the stud farm com- 
munity on the completion of the first phase of the irriga- 
tion project. This was followed by an announcement from 
the farm management bestowing awards on many of the 
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construction workers. Lutonin told the meeting what 
work was planned for the near future. Then workers took 
the floor and promised to work still better. 

After the meeting the young folks danced. The elderly 
people and those who were not dancing watched the 
merrymaking or gathered round the fresh issue of the 
wall newspaper Living Water. 

Across the top it carried the behests of the people’s 
leaders and transformers of nature. 

“Irrigation is most of all necessary and will most of 
all revive the region, regenerate it, will bury the past and 
make the transition to socialism more certain.” This was 
written by Lenin to Transcaucasian comrades in 1921. 

‘All these enemies of our agriculture—dry, hot winds, 
storms, droughts—are disastrous only because we have 
not learnt to control them. They are not an evil, they only 
have to be studied and controlled to be converted to our 
benefit.”” V. V. Dokuchayev. 

Misha Kokov had written an article on the preparation 
oi ploughland for irrigation; Irten an article on combat- 
ing drought by means of afforestation. 


The next day the tractors, harrows and seed drills 
were taken out into the fields. The earth, damp and mel- 
low after the watering, fell behind the plough in even 
strips, and crumbled under the harrows into small porous 
clods. 

Anna Vasilyevna Kruglova arrived from the Experi- 
mental Station in a new brown suit, a gay head scarf and 
chrome leather high boots. Her work clothes were packed 
in a valise. Immediately upon getting out of the car she 
closely examined the grass-plot where the park had once 
been, then said, “What a wonderful spot going to waste.” 

“The whole steppe here is one big wonderful spot,” 
Lutonin replied. 
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“| don’t agree. I saw it coming down. This place beats 
it. Nice and level, with houses all round, and windows 
looking out on it. The very place for an orchard!” 

“We're going to plant a park here,’”’ Lutonin remarked. 
“The orchard will be in a different place. It’s been 
ploughed up already.” 

“That isn’t economical.” 

“But I was telling you—we have enough land for 
everything.” 

“It’s not a matter of land. I thought you were more 
sensible,” Kruglova reproached him. “It’s the water you 
have to save, the water! A separate park and orchard will 
use double the amount of water. Apple trees is what you 
want here. A walk under apple trees is as good as any- 
thing I know.” 

An hour later, after having a meal and changing into 
her work clothes, Kruglova started to measure off the 
grass-plot for the apple trees and avenues. Misha Kokov 
walked at her side, making a rough plan of the irrigation 
system. When her part of the planning was over, Kruglo- 
va told Lutonin to hurry up and get the ploughing done, 
then made the acquaintance of the forestry team, and 
warned them, ‘‘I’ll have you to know, boys and girls, that 
my team at the Station always tops the list. Wherever 
there are any records going they're ours. I haven’t come 
here to lose my good name.” 

And afterwards, when she noticed their zest cooling, 
she would immediately call out: ‘Boys, girls!” 

The work went with such a swing that Tohpan and 
his lorry towing two trailers barely managed to bring 
up the planting stock fast enough. First they planted 
five acres with poplar and currant cuttings, then twenty 
acres with apple, pear, and plum trees and raspberry 
bushes. 

Meanwhile planting preparations were being made in 
the settlement. The ground was ploughed up, six pumps 
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were installed at the dam, a distributing pond was ex- 
cavated in the park and channels dug for irrigation. All 
this, as Khrunov had supposed, was done by volunteers. 

The Okunchikovs—man, wife and daughter—all. came 
out with spades to lend a hand. 

‘Have you got a spot for us?’”” Okunchikov asked the 
workers who were digging a channel down the street for 
watering the household plots. “‘Who’s your chief?” 

“Tl am,” answered Sniggerer, scrambling out of the 
ditch. He stood before Okunchikov, muttering, grinning, 
shaking his head and twitching his ears. ‘‘So it’s Ilya Pe- 
trovich. Well, well, well. This és a surprise! The whole 
caboodle too. What do you want?” 

‘We've come to dig. Can’t you see the spades?”’ 

‘Ah, I see now. And I was wondering, weak-minded 
noodle that I am, what you folks were up to. So, you’ve 
come to do some digging? Well, well.” 

‘‘Where can we start?” 

“Plenty of time for that. Let’s have a good look at 


you. 
Okunchikov could not make out what Sniggerer was 
driving at. 
‘Show us where to work,” he repeated in a tone of 
exasperation. 


“T’ll have to consult my partners,” Sniggerer said, 
then shouted, ‘Hi, mates!” When the men gathered 
around him, he went on, with a jerk of his head towards 
Okunchikov, “Here’s Ilya Petrovich. This is his wife. 
That’s his daughter. All brainy folks—you can take it 
from me. They want to join our gang. I wonder where 
Ilya Petrovich got this sudden itch for the spade. Looks 
like a family infection, too. It’s we fools who don’t un- 
derstand the difference between digging and eating pie. 
But he knows. D’you remember how he kept rubbing it 
in, trying to get round us: ‘It’s a damn shame, a scandal! 
What are we breaking our backs for? Drop it!’ And now 
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he comes steaming in with the whole fleet. Suspicious. 
There’s more in this than meets the eye.” 

‘Don’t you want to accept us?” Okunchikov said. He 
was beginning to see what Sniggerer was driving at. 

‘‘No thanks. Try someone else. We'll manage this bit 
of ditch ourselves.” 

Okunchikov nudged his wife and daughter and they 
all sheered off towards the office, whence they presently 
reappeared in the company of Lutonin. 

‘“There’s a complaint against you,’ Lutonin said to 
Sniggerer. ‘Why don’t you want to accept these people.”’ 

“Ah, you don’t know Ilya Petrovich. He’s deeper than 
you think. Why’s he so stuck on our ditch? Look how 
many others there are. But those don’t suit him, and [’ll 
tell you why. Our ditch runs past his house. No wonder 
he’s swum out with the whole brood. As soon as we get 
to his house he’ll chuck it up and say ‘That'll do for me. 
Let fools work their heads off if they like it.’ If he’s come 
out to work honestly and go through with it like other 
folks, there’s no reason why he should pick and choose. 
There are plenty of ditches to be dug. I won’t have him 
here. My whole team’s against it.” 

“So we are!” the men shouted. “We don’t trust the 
man. 

“If that’s how it stands I’m afraid I can’t do any- 
thing. You’ve lost people’s trust and it’s up to you to re- 
gain it,” Lutonin said, and told Sniggerer to find the 
Okunchikovs another team. 

Sniggerer turned them over to a team working nearby 
and warned them, “I know all about you grabbers, only 
trying to feather your own nest. Now you'll try to grab 
all the water. But remember this: your ditch is in my 
hands. If you try any monkey business we’ll know how 
to deal with you.” 


AT LAKE 
BELOYE 


(gesvrara\ he arrival of the horse herds at the summer 

gh = ere Tuns is always a great holiday. 
Con te But for the hosts, as everyone knows, a 
Soar § Bia holiday is a very busy time, and so Ursanah, 
(Zeak*“'3) Toiza and Annichah were astir at the first 
peep of dawn. Ursanah slaughtered and dressed two 
sheep, then a fire was lighted and three cauldrons 
were hung over it—for soup, porridge and mutton. 
Plenty of everything would be needed. The house was 
already full of guests—Kongarov, Lutonin, Oreshkov, 
Domna Borisovna and Tohpan; some of the herdsmen 
would have to be invited, too, and others would come un- 
invited—twenty to thirty people might well be expected 
in the course of the day. 

Annichah stirred the porridge to prevent it from burn- 
ing, and kept looking at the hills to see whether the horses 
were coming. She still had to replait her hair and 
change her dress, and the porridge, as if on purpose, 
would not boil. Her father had sent for her to help him 
assign the watering places and meet the herds, but her 
mother had tied her down to the pot. If only she could 
put someone in her place and gallop off to the steppe to 
meet the horse herds! 

The guests began to get up. Oreshkov came out on to 
the sunny porch. His shiny bald head caught the sun- 
beams like a mirror. 
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‘Good morning! Good morning!” he said, nodding in 
turn to Ursanah, Toiza and Annichah. At each nod a sun- 
ray, thrown from his bald pate, danced over the wall of 
the house. 

“Did you sleep well?’’ Ursanah inquired. 

‘‘Never slept better in my life. It’s a disgrace the way 
I slept. Here you are with your pots boiling away and 
us still snoring.” 

“What if I asked him to look after the porridge>” 
Annichah thought. That genial man standing in the bright 
sunshine was friendliness itself. But Annichah hesitated. 
He might not mind, but what would her father and mother 
say? 

Kongarov came out on to the porch, said good morn- 
ing and added, ‘“‘Why didn’t somebody wake me? One of 
these days I'll get really angry.” 

Many a time he had asked Toiza not to treat him as 
a guest and (o tell him if there was anything he could 
do about the house. Toiza sometimes asked him to help 
her, but she always remembered that he was a busy man. 

After washing in the cold, pinkish, sun-drenched 
water, Kongarov took Toiza by the shoulders and gently 
pushed her away from the fire. 

“Have a rest. What is there to do here? I will do it.” 

The old woman, in her turn, pushed him away gently 
but very firmly. 

“You go along and talk to him,” she said, nodding 
towards Oreshkov. “You are a guest. Sit and wait {ill the 
host calls you to the table.” 

‘A guest.... I] have been living here two months, and 
am still a guest. You make me feel ashamed of myself.” 

“Don’t be ashamed, it’s a holiday today.” 

Annichah was struck by a sudden thought. If it was 
a holiday, then let it be a holiday for her too, and so she 
handed Kongarov the stirring ladle, went indoors, plaited 
her hair, changed into her best dress and skipped off to 
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the stable, flinging a mischievous wave of her hand to 
Kongarov as she passed. 

‘‘Where are you off to?”’ her mother cried. 

‘“T shan’t be long,” the girl threw back. 

‘And who’s going to mind the pot?” 

“IT will. Let her go,” Kongarov hastened to put in. 

‘‘Annichah, come back! Come back at once, I tell you,” 
Toiza demanded. 

The girl complied. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, making a 
guest work.” 

‘‘Nobody is making me do it, I offered to do it myself,” 
Kongarov stood up for Annichah. “It’s nothing to make 
a fuss about.” 

“That girl is capable of talking people into anything,’ 
the old woman grumbled, then relenting, she added, ‘‘Oh, 
all right, go along with you!” 

A few minutes later Annichah was in the saddle, can- 
tering towards the hills. 

“It’s always the horse, the lasso, the saddle. She 
thinks of nothing else,” the old woman complained. 

‘“There’s no harm in that,” Kongarov reassured her. 
“Why walk when you can ride?” 

“That’s true, but other people ride when they have 
to, and my girl when she doesn’t have to. Riding is all 
right, but it’s time she got used to minding the pot too. 
(ne of these days she will have a husband and children, 
and who is going to feed them?” 

Toiza was very fond of her daughter, but there were 
times when she regretted that Annichah had not been 
born a boy. 

“My Annichah was born a girl by mistake. If you 
dressed her in boy’s clothes, you could never tell she was 
a girl.” 

Kongarov thought otherwise. It was astonishing how 
blind mothers sometimes were. For him, every one of 
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Annichah’s moods and gestures, her tomboyish pranks :and 
exuberance were full of girlish charm. Her latest prank 
was delightful as only a girl’s could be. After breakfast 
they had all gone out on to the porch and sat down to 
await the arrival of the horse herds. Suddenly Annichah 
galloped up. With one hand she threw her horse upon its 
haunches, and with the other shook her head scarf out 
over the guests’ heads, sprinkling them with flowers and 
petals—a colourful, fragrant shower. 

Kongarov caught the flowery rain, thinking: ‘‘She will 
have a husband. Perhaps someone is already calling her 
‘my Kys-Tas.’ I wonder who he is?” 

When Annichah had ridden off again to see if the 
herds were approaching, he said to Toiza, “So you will 
soon have a son-in-law, you say?” 

“Tf don’t think my Annichah will be passed over.” 

‘Has she a suitor?” 

‘Where there are girls, there are suitors.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, there are lots of suitors these days,” Toiza 
answered evasively. As the engagement had not been an- 
nounced yet, she was reluctant to talk about it for fear 
of embarrassment later. People would start gossiping, 
and Epchelei might think: ““They seem to be in a great 
hurry for the wedding,” and send the match-maker to 
somebody else. 


Annichah appeared on a nearby hill, shouting, 
“They’re coming! They’re coming!” and disappeared 
again. All except Toiza started off towards the stables. 
On the way they turned in to the herdsmen’s quarters. 
Here, too, preparations were being made to welcome the 
“summer guests.” In the co-operative store the salesgirl 
was laying goods out on the shelves, the cook was raking 
the coals up under the cauldrons, and two carpenters 
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were fixing a shaky gate and the picket fence of the en- 
closures. 

Satisfied that things were in order everywhere, they 
saddled horses and rode down to the barrow by the lake. 

In the distance horses were pouring down the slopes 
and gullies into the valley. They looked like a tattered 
storm-cloud advancing. When they reached the lake the 
herds and mare bands were strung out in a line. All had 
to pass the barrow, show themselves to the management 
and learn their places. 

The first to pass was Olko Chudogashev’s mare band. 
Olko rode at the head of the band, keeping it in check, 
and when he drew level with the barrow he raised his 
broad-brimmed hat and asked, “Where is our place?” 

“Take your old place,” Ursanah answered. 

At Lake Beloye every herd and band had its own 
stretch of shore and water allotted to it. This rule was 
strictly observed, for the slightest infringement was 
likely to result in confusion, and sometimes in serious 
fights among the stallions. 

Olko’s mate rode behind the band, shouting and using 
his whip on the mares to keep them close to the barrow. 
The stallion Desperado, on the contrary, tried to drive 
them away. He ran from one mare to another, stamping 
his foot fiercely and snapping his teeth at the laggards. 
Like most brood stallions, the presence of other horses 
made him suspicious, uneasy and jealous. He was par- 
ticularly irritated and alarmed by Taskhil, Ursanah’s fa- 
vourite saddle horse, who was as snow-white as his mas- 
ter. Taskhil was saddled only on special occasions, and he 
was fairly bubbling over with pent up energy. He 
champed the bit, snorted, jerked the reins, which were 
drawn mercilessly taut, pawed the turf, and neighed chal- 
lengingly. 

Desperado’s fears, however, were quite groundless. 
Only the silly young foals responded to Taskhil; the mares 
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paid no attention to him sat all. Taking advantage of 
the slow pace, they snatched mouthfuls of the juicy grass 
that grew near the lake. They had to eat for three now— 
their greedy sucklings gave them no peace and they were 
in foal again. 

Thousands of horses—blacks, roans, bays, chestnuts 
and sorrels—dotted the sandy shore and the water’s edge, 
and more kept pouring down the hillsides. Noon came 
with its sweltering heat. Swarms of gadflies hovered 
over the steppe. The horses hastened towards the cool- 
ness wafted up from the lake. Sober mares, engrossed 
in their maternal cares, stepped out at a leisurely pace, 
utterly indifferent to all around them. Indeed, they had 
nothing to worry about—they could fully rely on the 
stallion to look after them. The foals, especially the year- 
lings, who had never seen such a crowd of people and 
horses in their lives, advanced trembling with fright, 
their sharp ears twitching, now shying at the barrow with 
the people on it, now at the lake where the horses were 
rounded up. A trifle such as the wave of a hand, a shout, 
or the sudden fall of a shadow was enough to send them 
careening to one side in a pretty confusion. 

‘IT don’t seem to see those ... you know, those horses 
we met in town,” Lutonin said. 

‘Ah, they haven’t passed yet,” Ursanah answered. 

When that herd appeared Lutonin did not recognize 
it. The horses had shed their rough winter coats and were 
now smooth and glossy, showing all shades and colours. 
The bunched frightened herd was like a bright, silky 
carpet. 

Annichah, whose duty it was to show the herds and 
bands to their places, cantered up to the barrow, crying, 
‘My horse is coming! My Igren!” 

The élite of the three-year-olds was approaching—a 
herd of beautiful picked stallions. They tossed their heads 
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impatiently and snorted, chafing at the curb that Epchelei 
was keeping on them. 

It is difficult to spot any one horse in a moving herd 
of two hundred. But Annichah had searched her Igren out 
in advance and did not lose sight of him for a moment. 

‘There he is, look!’ she said, tugging at Lutonin’s 
sleeve. 

‘“T don’t see him. We’ll have to go up closer.” 

As soon as they made a move, however, the watchiul 
herd sheered away. They tried to approach it from dif- 
ferent sides but the horses would not allow them to 
lessen the distance by a single step. 

“That’s Igren’s doing,’ Annichah said in a tone at 
once pleased and annoyed. ‘He bosses the whole herd.” 

Herd horses always keep together and act in a bunch. 
When one takes fright, the whole herd skews. At first 
glance they all look the same, no one horse seeming 
more cowardly or braver, gentler or more flery than an- 
other. But actually this is not so. There are as many 
characters in a herd as there are heads, and they have 
their leading spirits as well as their mediocrities. The 
former are always first to sense danger. They set the 
herd running, they stop it, and they are always in the 
lead when the herd is grazing or on the move. 

Igren was one of the leading spirits in his herd. An- 
nichah decided that the best way of making him show 
himself would be to startle the horses. She told Lutonin 
to stay where he was and she herself galloped straight 
at the herd. A light bay reared above the mass of heads 
and backs. He had a sparkling coat that looked as if it 
were made out of a web of sunshine, and his mane was 
the fine white mane of the finest Khakassian racers. 

“That’s him, that’s Igren!’’ cried Annichah. 

The next instant Igren disappeared in the thick of the 
herd, but Lutonin said he had had a good look at him. 

‘A splendid horse, splendid!” Jae 
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A herd of childless young mares drew level with the 
barrow. 

“Virgins,” Ursanah said. 

Taskhil gave a loud neigh. There was a challenge 
in his voice, almost a command. A tremor ran through 
the herd, and it fell away from the barrow like a wave 
from a steep shore. However, one of the mares, a tall 
slender black, faced Taskhil, tossed her head, shook her 
forelock and answered back. Taskhil neighed again in a 
more imperative tone, and reared. The mare stopped, 
tossed her head again, then turned, and arching her neck 
beautifully so as to keep Taskhil in sight, she trotted 
lightly after the herd, seeming to tread on air. 

Ursanah followed the young mare closely. 

‘Time we found a husband for her,” he said. 

‘I’ve seen her somewhere before,’ Lutonin said, 
thinking of the horses he had met. 

“At the round-up. That’s Distinctive,’’ Oreshkov 
reminded him. 

‘She was a daisy even then,” Lutonin said, snapping 
his fingers. “‘But now—” he spread his hands, ‘‘now she’s 
a beauty. Perfect in every limb. But what is she doing 
in the herd? Wasn’t she put in the brood band?” 

“They didn’t hit it off. We got a conflict of love and 
friendship with a dash of jealousy, all in one pot.” 
Oreshkov made a gesture of annoyance. “It very nearly 
ended in a funeral.” 

“This is the first I’ve heard of it.” 

“We can’t very well bother you with every trifle. 
You’ve got enough worries as it is. This is our job. It’s 
all in the day’s work.” 


All mares have to face a certain amount of unpleasant- 
ness when they are transferred from the herd to the brood 
mare-bands. Old attachments are broken off, new ones 
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are not easily formed, and the stud stallion often puts 
an irksome check on their freedom. Fillies coming to the 
band for the first time usually find it very difficult to fit 
themselves in. 

Distinctive was the only filly in a band of older mares. 
Some of them had been with Phoenix the previous 
summer; these quickly came to an understanding with 
each other and formed a group apart—the mistresses of 
the band, with no kindly feelings for outsiders. Ill will 
towards Distinctive soon grew into animosity. The mis- 
tresses objected to the way the filly constantly whinnied 
and tried to run away, thus distracting Phoenix's atten- 
tion from them. Phoenix, wise and experienced, treated 
Distinctive with a benevolence rare in a stud _ stallion. 
When she called to her friend in another band, he, too, 
would neigh, trying to calm her. If she attempted to run 
away, he would turn her back kindly without using his 
teeth. In time Distinctive would have forgotten her friend; 
Phoenix, relieved of his extra cares, would have been 
more attentive to the other mares; and their hostility 
would have worn off. 

But this was not to be. One day, when Distinctive’s 
yearning for her friend was most poignant, she heard the 
latter’s voice across the nearest hills. Forgetting all 
Phoenix’s warnings and cautions, she dashed off. It was 
early in the morning and the horses were asleep. A stud 
stallion sleeps very lightly, but nevertheless some min- 
utes passed before Phoenix discovered that she was miss- 
ing. Distinctive was already far away, and she reached 
the other mare band before the stallion could overtake her. 

Meanwhile, a turmoil broke out in that band. Dis- 
tinctive’s friend, pushing her way through the mares, 
strained towards her, but Abakan, the band leader, drove 
her back and bit her fiercely. Seeing Distinctive, he 
decided that here was the culprit, and he vented all his 
fury upon her. 
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At this point Phoenix came galloping up. According 
to the laws of brood band life, the desertion of a mare 
to a strange band is an unpardonable offence, and 
Phoenix, regardless of Distinctive’s youth and beauty, bit 
her cruelly in the withers. The filly rushed back to her 
own band. There, the jealous old mares thought it a good 
opportunity of settling their scores with her in the belief 
that Phoenix would not protect the offender. They began 
to punish the unfortunate filly with their hoofs and teeth. 
But for Phoenix, the herdsmen would hardly have been 
able to save her. Having got the runaway back, the 
stallion found that all his love and kindness for her had 
returned too. He dealt summarily with one or two of the 
mares until they left her in peace. But Distinctive was so 
badly bitten that she had to be removed to the sick bay. 
After recovering, she was sent back to the herd of fillies. 


The last of the mare bands passed by. Ursanah, 
Oreshkov and all the others who had been standing on 
the barrow rode round the lake to see whether the horses 
were properly distributed. Distinctive’s case was a re- 
minder of the deplorable consequences which failure to 
make allowance for the characteristics of even a single 
horse might lead to. Distinctive and her friend, after be- 
ing separated, should have been placed in bands far 
removed from each other. But no one at that time had 
given any thought to the strong ties of equine friendship. 
That negligence had very nearly cost the life of a valu- 
able thoroughbred mare. . 

All the -horses were in their places round the lake. 
Some were bathing, others were drying on the bank. As 
soon as a horse was dry, it would enter the water again, 
snorting and neighing through sheer joy and vitality 
mingled with annoyance and alarm at the presence of so 
many strangers. ) 
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The inquisitive, mischievous foals, eager to make new 
acquaintances, or just to have a lark or a scrap, made 
repeated attempts to butt into strange company, but were 
repulsed by the brood stallion, who came at them with 
bared teeth, or by the whip of the herdsmen. The foals’ 
pained and puzzled expressions seemed to say: “What 
do these stallions and herdsmen want, why can’t they 
leave us alone?” 

To the envy of all his neighbours, Abakan, the child- 
lover, started a lively game with his foals. Snaking his 
head along the ground with his ears laid back threat- 
eningly in the way stud-horses usually bring disobedient 
mares to heel, he first chased the foals into the lake, and 
then, pretending to take fright, he ran away. The foals 
would then dash after him, really believing that they 
had beaten off their assailant. And so the game went on 
with alternate attacks and repulses. 

Above the hubbub of neighing, snorting, splashing 
and shouting, the high ringing tones of Distinctive’s 
voice rose like the notes of a shepherd’s pipe above the 
monotonous lowing of a herd. At the sound of it the stud- 
horses, seized by a wave of masculine desire, dropped 
their bathing and family duties, and pawed the earth 
furiously, sending the clods flying, their eyes blood-shot 
with passion and bodies quivering. 

The young mare went on calling, her voice now impa- 
tient and imperious, now sad, lonely and appealing, 
sounding close at hand one minute and far away the 
next. She broke away from the herd and dashed about 
as if pursued by a swarm of gadflies, in and out of the 
lake. She could not make out what had happened to her, 
why she felt so miserable. 

“Time she married,” Ursanah muttered worriedly. 
This was not the tone of voice in which a mare called 
her mare-friends. There was a different kind of yearning 
in Distinctive’s voice. Something had to be done about 
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it, otherwise she would create pandemonium among the 
mare bands and end up badly. 

“You are right,” Oreshkov agreed. ‘‘But who should 
we put her to?” 

He turned over in his mind the various brood bands. 
Distinctive was not suited to Desperado in point of pedi- 
gree stock and conformation. Abakan would not have her. 
Brood stallions are usually very strict in keeping the 
family circle inviolable; intruders are dealt with as se- 
verely as deserters—they are kicked and bitten and 
driven out without mercy. An iaddition to the mare band 
is always a troublesome business. 

“Why not put her back with Phoenix?’’ Domna Bori- 
sovna suggested. 

“[’m afraid it will be a repetition of the old story,” 
Oreshkov said. 

“T don’t think so. She'll be wiser this time. Fast 
friendships thave often started witth quarrels and 
fights. 

For precaution’s sake the mare was driven into the 
enclosures, and Phoenix was let in from the outside. They 
called out to each other warmly across the fence dividing 
them. After convincing himself that the tone was amica- 
ble, Oreshkov had Distinctive released, and Phoenix 
drove her off to his mare band. She ran along, both 
fearing him and calling him, but no longer resisting. 
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One shift of herdsmen stayed with the horses while 
the other, their duty over, went to rest. But who could 
sleep when there were so many friends to meet, so much 
to talk about? Many of the herdsmen had not seen each 
other since the previous autumn. Some had broadened 
out from youths into men, others who had been bachelors 
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were now married and had come to Lake Beloye with 
their wives. 

The herdsmen left their things in the bunk-house and 
came out to sit in the open. Some puffed at their pipes 
round the camp-fire, where soup was boiling in one 
cauldron and porridge bubbling in another; some crowded 
round the co-operative store, and others examined and 
criticized each other’s mounts, and tested the strength of 
the snubbing post to make sure that it stood firm. 

A hilarious group of young herdsmen surrounded 
Olko Chudogashev. 

“What’s this, still riding that old hack?” 

‘He ought to have been in the stable long ago, carting 
out manure!”’ 

“The stable! He ought to be fed to the wolves!” 

“The wolves would shy at him!” 

And amid bursts of laughter hands reached out to 
pull Black’s mane, tail and forelock, or prod him in the 
ribs. “To the knacker’s with him! The knacker’s!” 

The result of the young herdsmen’s chaff was that the 
experienced, skilful mount lost all value in Olko’s eyes. 
An old hack—that’s what he was. The fact that Kuchen- 
dayev himself had selected, trained and ridden him meant 
nothing. He had worn him out and then given him to 
Olko. “I don’t want him. You can have him back.” 

Olko looked round impatiently—where was Kuchen- 
dayev? He cantered up to the camp-fire. Distress was 
written so plainly upon his face that the group round the 
fire fell silent, and Kuchendayev asked, ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

“T want a different horse. Black is no good.” 

“Why, what’s happened?” 

“Nothing. He’s worn out. He’s no good.” 

“Yesterday he was good, today he is no good—tut, 
what a pity.” The old man shook his head with mock 
chagrin. “Worn out in a single night. Would you ever!’ 
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‘Yes, he’s worn out,” the herdsman repeated doggedly. 

An old story, long familiiar to Ursanah. As soon as 
the herds gathered at the summer runs the young 
herdsmen started changing their mounts. Young blood— 
young blood.... And not a bad thing for that matter. In 
training horses, the herdsmen trained themselves, and 
grew up to be bold, skilful riders. But why run a horse 
down? Olko was just talking nonsense about Black. 
Ursanah coughed angrily, stood up and rapped out: 
‘About turn! Off to the lake and back!” 

Olko galloped to the lake, and when he got back 
everyone started to praise his horse. Ursanah, however, 
brusquely put a stop to the praise. 

“No good at all. Choose another. Black will go to 
the herd.” 

“Let me have him,”’ said an old herdsman, wise 
enough to value quiet good sense in a horse nather than 
the fiery mettle that appealed to the youngsters. 

“No, no! Back to the herd,” Ursanah said with a 
gesture of dismissal. With Black in the herd one could 
demonstrate an interesting lesson—a horse training a 
man instead of a man training a horse. 

Olko rode Black towards the herd. He was eager to 
saddle a new horse without delay. Just at that moment 
Igren shot out from behind the barrack into the meadow 
where the camp-fire was burning. In the dazzling light 
of the midday sun he looked like a whirlwind of flame. 
What a horse! Olko involuntarily reached for his lasso, 
but too late—Annichah and Epchelei were already 
racing after Igren. Annichah headed him off from the 
lake and Epchelei from the steppe. Igren, finding himself 
almost on top of the fire and the men, lost his head and 
reared. Annichah’s lasso settled on his neck. 

“Got him!” shouted Epchelei, pulling up his own 
furious beast, sure now that things would take their 
usual course. 
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Igren, however, gave such a lunge that Annichah’'s 
Chestnut was flung to his knees, his head butting the 
ground. He tried to jump up, but another lunge brought 
him down again. 

‘“Annichah, let go the lasso!” Ursanah shouted. 

She had no alternative. Chestnut was obviously no 
match for Igren. 

Igren, freed, raced back to the herd. Annichah sprang 
to the ground, gave Chestnut an angry flick with the 
whip—you old scalawag!—then asked her father for an- 
other horse. After what had happened she was more de- 
termined than ever to have Igren. Ursanah pondered— 
what horse should he give her? The herdsmen crowded 
round him, each offering his own mount. 

‘“Ah—” the old man suddenly remembered. “Take 
Black.” 

When Annichah had mounted Black, Epchelei rode 
down to the lake and separated his herd from the others. 
Then Annichah cut inio it, splitting the herd into two 
groups, and without giving the horses a chance to join 
again, began to break up the group with Igren in it, 
repeating the manoeuvre until the horse was cut out. 
He attempted a break for the hills across the steppe, but 
Epchelei and Annichah drove him back to the meadow 
towards the snubbing post. 

A lasso swished. In the same instant Black spread 
his legs wide and stopped as though rooted to the ground. 
Igren plunged wildly, tugging at the lasso; Black stag- 
gered, his whole body quivered with the strain, but the 
next moment he stood like a stone statue and the lasso 
jerked Igren back a few paces. 

All the herdsmen, on foot and on horseback, formed 
a wide circle, their animated voices blending into an 
excited hum. Inside the circle were Igren and Black with 
Annichah in the saddle. Igren furiously jerked the lasso, 
reared, fell on his knees, reared again, lashed out at the 
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rope with his forelegs and tossed his head. The saddle 
on Black creaked and the girths sank deep into the 
horse’s flanks, but he stood as firm as a post driven into 
the ground. As soon as Igren slackened the lasso even 
slightly, Black swiftly stepped back a pace or two, lead- 
ing the wild colt to the snubbing post. 

Black himself had been broken in at this post and 
had helped to break in many others, so he knew the 
business inside out. Step by step he drew Igren towards 
the post, then circled it so that the lasso wound round it. 
Annichah then dismounted and began to drive Igren on 
with her whip. Black meanwhile pulled the rope tight. 
Struggle as he might the colt was inexorably drawn 
close up to the post. He could no longer rear or toss his 
head. All he could do was to kick, and even that he no 
longer had the strength for. The harder he struggled the 
tighter he drew the rope. He was breathing in short, 
rasping gasps. Shudders nan down his sides, his neck 
was twisted, his eyes dull and staring, his teeth haret 
and clenched. 

Cautiously, approaching no nearer than arm’s length, 
Annichah began to put on the bridle, first over one ear, 
then over the other. A half-strangled horse which appears 
to have no more fight left in him will sometimes contrive 
to get his teeth into the breaker or find him with his 
hoofs. 

The bridle was on. The next thing was to insert the 
bit, but the horse would not unclench his teeth. Epchelei 
seized his upper lip and began to twist it. The sharp 
pain made Igren open his iaws, and Annichah slipped 
in the bit, then with slill greater caution put the saddle 
on his back and tightened the girths, murmuring kindly 
as she did so, “Igren, Igren darling, be patient. It will 
soon be over. You are just being silly. What are you 
afraid of? Igren, dear, don’t be frightened. I’m not going 
to hurt you. We'll just take a ride, that’s all.” 
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The saddle was fastened in place. She could now 
mount. Annichah was about to put her foot in the stirrup 
when her father pushed her aside, ran one finger under 
the girth, then another, and said, “See? It’s no good. 
The horse will kill you.” 

Epchelei ran up again to help the girl. 

Ursanah, however, shooed him away. Annichah had 
decided to break the horse in herself, she did not want 
to ride one somebody else had tamed. She considered 
herself a real horseman, then let her do everything her- 
self. And if she couldn’t tighten a saddle girth, what kind 
of horse-breaker was she! 

The old man was inclined to drop the whole business, 
but his daughter, exerting all her strength, pulled the 
girth another two holes tighter. 

Now Annichah was in the saddle—tense, alert. What 
the horse would do when the lasso was removed nobody 
could guess. One had to be prepared for everything. And 
horses know a great many tricks for throwing a rider. 

“Let go!’”’ Ursanah cried, waving his hand sharply. 
“Out of the way there!” 

The lasso was slipped off. The circle of herdsmen fell 
back, clearing a passage. Igren stood motionless, head 
hanging, breath coming in deep greedy gulps, as if he 
had no intention of doing anything at all. The herdsmen 
exchanged glances, shook their heads ind whispered, 
“That’s bad. Annichah is going to have a hard time!” 

Some horses start rebelling as soon as the lasso comes 
off, while they are still half-choked. This is better for the 
breaker. It is much worse when the horse begins by get- 
ting his breath and gathering strength. Igren took hils 
time. He was now breathing quietly, but still he showed 
no signs of rebellion. Then Annichah, impatient, shifted 
slightly in the saddle. As though a bullet had struck him, 
the horse screamed shrilly, like a pig, and was off.... 
He kicked, he bucked, he whirled, twisted his body, 
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snapped his teeth viciously quite close to Annichah’s leg. 
Horse and rider were smothered in the dust raised by 
his hoofs. 

“Bridle!” Ursanah shouted. 

Dazed by the shower of jerks and plunges, Annichah 
had almost forgotten the bridle. The herdsmen exchanged 
quick glances, caught their breath, their eyes and faces 
glowing now with admiration for horse and rider, now 
with fear for her. Igren began to spin round on one spot— 
a dangerous trick, for he was likely to fall on his back 
and crush the rider unless she jumped clear in time. 

“Whip!” Ursanah commanded. 

Epchelei swung his whip and dealt the horse a sting- 
ing blow under the belly. 

Igren, with a gasp, fell on his knees, then shot up 
again and raced for the steppe with flying leaps, his feet 
seeming barely to touch the ground. Epchelei tore after 
him, ready to help the rider at any moment. 

They came to the hills. The panting horse was already 
covered with lather from ears to hoofs, but his speed did 
not slacken. 

‘Go on, go on!” Annichah encouraged him, heading 
him up the steepest slopes. 

Maddened though he was, the hills finally cooled him; 
his pace kept slackening until he dropped to a walk and 
stopped. 

“Well? Had enough?” Annichah said, but not trust- 
ing the horse, she smacked his side and sent him up an- 
other hill. The horse ran half-way, then stopped again. 
After that Annichah turned him back. Igren returned to 
Beloye utterly worn out. When he was hitched to the rack 
and unsaddled, he no longer kicked, but merely trembled 
and rolled his blood-shot eyes wildly. 

Ursanah reproved his daughter. 

“You overdid it a bit.” 

“He did it himself. 
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‘“He’s stupid. You know how it is—a horse will some- 
times run and run, and then—flop!—he’s dead. He hates 
the saddle so much that death is more welcome.” 


The selection of a herdsman’s mount is no simple 
matter. It has to be stronger, swifter, more intelligent 
and hardier than any of the horses it is called upon to 
guard. If a mutineer takes it into his head to escape 
from the herd, the herdsman’s horse, handicapped by sad- 
dle, bridle iand rider, musi run him down. It is worse 
when the whole herd tries to run away, and worse still 
when the brood stallions start a fight. Not every horse by 
any means can serve as a herdsman’s mount. 

At first Olko took a fancy to a four-year-old chestnut 
stallion. When it was driven out of the herd the chestnut 
made a dash for the hills. Olko gave chase. The race 
did not last long—Olko overtook the chestnut on the first 
hill. All he had to do now was to block his path with 
Black’s body and drive him back to the snubbing post. 
But instead, Olko gave the chestnut a lash with his whip, 
shouted after him ‘Ugh, you cow!” and turned Black’s 
head back. A horse who surrendered so quickly was not 
fit to be a herdsman’s mcunt. 

The next was a three-year-old sorrel. This one proved 
to be swifter and more cunning than the chestnut. Instead 
of wasting time running off {o the distant hills, he made 
a small circle and plunged back into the thick of the herd. 
Seeing that he would not be able to drive the sorrel to 
the snubbing post without outside help, Olko got his 
mate to assist him. Things went easier after that. 

Annichah tied up Igren and ran off to the meadow, 
whence there came a crescendo of animated voices and 
the quick beat of hoofs. 

Olko was drawing his new sorrel up to the snubbing 
post. The horse, like all others in his situation, plunged 
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wildly and reared, but for :all his strength and fury he 
was helpless and even ridiculous beside Black. That 
clever animal seemed to be doing nothing, just watching 
his opponent warily, and every now and then slightly 
shifting his feet, yet, somehow, the sorrel found himself 
at the post. Men wise in the ways of horses did not even 
glance at the frantic youngster, but kept their eyes all 
the time on the calm, sagacious old horse. Here was 
something worth seeing! 

“If it wasn’t for Igren, I'd take Black,” Annichah 
said. ‘“Olko—” she began, then hesitated. 

“Go on, finish it, call him an idiot,” her father 
prompted. In many ways the old man was like a child. 
He simply could not forgive Olko the insult he had 
inflicted on Black. He resented it as though it were a 
personal grievance. 

“But just you wait, Olko will see what a fool he’s 
been,” the old man said, then whispered to his daughter, 
‘And do you think your Igren’s better than Black?” 

“T don’t want anything better, I want Igren.” 

Kongarov, who was standing beside her, nodded to- 
wards the snubbing post and said, “Will it be the same 
thing tomorrow?”’ 

“Tt will,” Annichah said with a defiant toss of her 
head. 

Kongarov sighed, and carefully, tenderly stroked 
back a strand of her hair. He knew that tomorrow would 
be harder and more dangerous than today. The horse 
would benefit by the experience of his first day’s training 
and try some new trick. But he also knew that it was 
useless trying to dissuade the girl. She was wild with 
excitement, and even now, as a bystander, she was all 
aquiver, kept dashing out into the ring, and when things 
were not going the way she thought they should, 
clenched her fists, shouted and threatened. Her face was 
hot and flushed and her eyes gleamed angrily. 
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She watched the sorrel closely and kept calling to 
Olko: ‘Mind your hand! The girth’s loose.” At the same 
time she was listening to the sounds coming up from 
the lake and thinking of Igren---“he must be thirsty.” 
She started worrying her father, “Why send Black to ihe 
herd? He will only get wild there,” then tenderly, “You're 
a sly one, you've got something up your sleeve.” Then 
she challenged Kongarov, “You’re in a bad humour today. 
Oh, don’t deny it. I can see. Grumpy as a turkey-cock. 
Turkeys are always cross.’’ And she imitated a turkey, 
“Grr-grr-loo!”’ 

She was right. Kongarov was in a bad humour, he 
was worried. He could not forget his talk with Toiza that 
morning.- He gathered from the old woman's evasive 
answer ‘“‘Oh, there are lots of suitors these days’’ that 
one had already been chosen. But who could it be? Per- 
haps that thin, narrow-chested Olko who was being 
tossed about like a feather on the sorrel’s back? No, Toiza 
was too sensible to marry Annichah to him. He was 
hardly more than a boy. 

Perhaps it was the lorry-driver Tohpan? But he had 
spent all day indoors, working on the wall newspaper, 
and tearing himself away from it only to ask for contribu- 
tions or figures. Love was capricious, it’s true. But for 
a lover not even to come and look when his sweetheart 
was fighting a wild horse—that was too much! No, it was 
not Tohpan. Besides, Annichah did not seem to be inter- 
ested in him at all. Though for that matter, she was so 
excited over the horses that she might well forget even 
a sweetheart. Forget her sweetheart and think of him, 
Kongarov, and notice that he was in a bad humour? What 
a riddle that girl was. But was she, though? Perhaps 
Toiza had not been concealing anything and had spoken 
the truth. Annichah was bound to have a sweetheart 
some day, but just now she had no thought of it. How 
could a bride-to-be appear in public in such a state—all 
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dusty and dirty, her dress rumpled, her hair in wild con- 
fusion, her plaits undone, some of them quite tumbled— 
like a chicken after a dust bath in the road. Annichah was 
not even aware of being a girl. 

The thought that Annichah might already be engaged, 
however, persisted despite all arguments. 

The sorrel, without waiting to recover his wind, made 
a dash for the hills as soon as the lasso was taken off. 
The herdsmen galloped after him in a noisy crowd. 
Annichah was about to mount Black and dash after Olko, 
but Ursanah checked her. 

‘Black has had enough, he’s tired. Time we had our 
dinner too.” 

‘“f don’t want dinner.” 

‘But others do. You have to feed them. Mother won’t 
be able to manage alone. Go and lay the table!”’ 
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“Q-o-oh!”” Toiza groaned, and nearly dropped the pile 
of plates she was carrying to the veranda. 

“Are you ill?’”’ Annichah said, alarmed. 

‘A daughter like you is enough to kill a person. It’s 
a wonder I’m still alive.” 

“What have I done now?” Annichah muttered, 
puzzled. ‘I’ve been out there all the time.” 

“That’s just the trouble. Look at yourself.” Putting 
down the plates, the old woman went up to her daughter, 
held the untidy plaits under her nose and poked her dirty 
hands. ‘What will people think of us! Just look at your- 
self! How many times have I told you that you're a 
grown-up girl. But you—why, a broom is cleaner!”’ 

“There is plenty of water,” Annichah said, and tripped 
off to the stream to wash, then back to her room to do 
her hair and change her frock. 
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“Mind you dress properly!’ her mother commanded, 
but not trusting her daughter’s taste, she followed her in. 

This time they agreed without argument. Annichah 
put on a stylish white linen frock with blue irises— 
Kongarov's favourite flowers—embroidered round the 
collar, sleeves and hem, fastened silver coins to her plaits 
at the temples and ribbons threaded with silver coins 
to the plaits at the back. 

She was still busy with this elaborate coiffure when 
the guests arrived. To please her mother, Annichah en- 
tered the room with studied dignity of mien, her head 
hanging demurely. Everybody was already at the table 
and Toiza was pouring out the wine. 

“There, you can do it when you want,” she whispered 
to her daughter, pleased with her toilette and deportment, 
then told her to sit mext to Epchelei, and, for the first 
time in ther life, gave her, too, a glass of wine. 

Epchelei was in his army uniform and wearing hil 
medals instead of the ribbons. 

The first toast was drunk to the hosts, then to the 
guests. The talk grew animated. There was too big a 
crowd for any general conversation, and the company 
split up into groups, each with its own topic. 

‘A horse is only half of a whole, the other half is the 
herdsman,” Ursanah was holding forth, emphasizing his 
words with his hands. “If a herdsman is lazy, and 
cowardly—a good-for-nothing’—his fingers stirred slug- 
gishly—“‘his horse will be the same. If he’s brave, fiery and 
swift”—his hands clenched at each word—“his horse will 
be brave and fiery too. Show me a horse and I will tell 
you what his rider is like without seeing him. That is why 
Ursanah scolds you. He is always kicking up a row, even 
when you are not to blame.” The old man shook his head 
vigorously and waved his arms. 

In this make-believe wrath the herdsmen perceived 
the amusing aspects of genuine wrath and burst out 
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laughing. Ursanah laughed, too, and proceeded, ‘You 
think— ‘the horses are well-fed and safe, what more does 
he want? Why does Ursanah kick up a row?’ He wants to 
change your character, your heart, that’s what he wants. 
A horse senses the herdsman’s heart, ai, it does!” 

Round about Lutonin the conversation turned on 
vegetable gardening. To popularize new foods and 
vitamins, he had brought a basket of cucumbers, spring 
onions, radishes, parsley and lettuce from the farm plot. 
Domna Borisovna had prepared the greens for the table, 
and Lutonin pressed them on the company. 

“Never mind if they look like grass. They’ve got 
vitamins in them, the secret of health, life and youth,” 
he said, heaping up the plates. He himself ate with great 
relish, not so much because he was fond of greens, as 
for propaganda’s sake. 

Oreshkov sat eating and listening, then pushed his 
plate away and said, “Still, if you ask me, the best 
vitamin is A.1.” 

‘What, what?’”’ Everyone was interested. 

“A, * 

“Never heard of it.” 

‘Funny people—they eat and drink it every day and 
don’t know what it’s called. It’s all the things that are 
A. 1.—wine, beer, beef, butter.” 

Everyone laughed. 

Toiza filled the glasses again, raised her own, and 
nodding at Annichah and Epchelei, announced, ‘‘Here’s 
to the ‘betrothed couple! May they have love and hap- 
piness!”’ and drained her glass. 

All except Kongarov and Olko Chudogashev drank 
the toast. Kongarov was seized with a sudden fit of 
coughing. He put his glass down and went over to the 
window, but his cough did not ease, so he went out into 
the yard and then farther to the barrows. Olko was so 
astonished at the announcement that he upset his glass 
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and spilled the wine, then amid the excitement and con- 
gratulations he, too, slipped out unobserved, saddled 
Black and galloped off to Stone Mane. 

Their disappearance passed without comment, the 
rest of the company deciding that the wine had disagreed 
with Kongarov, and that Olko, ashamed of his clumsi- 
ness, had run away. 

After dinner everyone except Annichah rode back to 
the horse herds. The heat had dropped and the horses 
were yearning for the grass. The rounding up and distri- 
bution of such a mass of horses was a very complicated 
business, almost like regulating the traffic at a big rail- 
way junction. A horse was a living soul and one could 
never guess what he would be. up to. 

Ursanah acted as traffic controller. He was assisted 
by Epchelei. The latter thought it was time he trained 
himself for the duties of keeper of the horse herds, which 
Toiza, in her dreams, had prepared for him, and he tried 
his hardest to show himself off to advantage before the 
manager, the Party organizer and the zootechnician. At 
the slightest sign of a mix-up anywhere, he flew to the 
spot like a hawk, yelling in such a voice that the people 
standing nearby stopped their ears. His horse, Harat, 
whirled in and out among the herds. Annichah, who had 
so far been her father’s right hand, now yielded this role 
to Epchelei. 

The herdsmen did not like the change. Whereas Anni- 
chah had treated everyone as an equal, had not hesitated 
to ask people’s advice and always sweetened her com- 
mands with a joke and a smile, Epchelei trusted no one, 
always preferred to do things himself, and gave orders 
and even simple advice in a peremptory tone. 

The herdsmen fell out with him from the very start. 
Olko Chudogashev carne back late from Stone Mane. His 
mare band had had to be driven out under the care of 
his mate although his shift was over. The boy had gone 
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out without complaint, for he knew that he could aways 
make it square with Olko, but Epchelei nevertheless de- 
cided to tell Olko olf and he met him with an angry shout: 
“Where have you been?” 

“What's that to you?’’ Olko retorted. 

“Come here.” 

“If you want me, come over yourself.” 

“Come here, I tell you.” 

“You're not my boss. Catch me if you want me!” said 
Olko riding off to overtake his band of mares. 

“T'll report this.” 

“Who do you think you are? I haven’t seen the man- 
ager’s order appointing you to this job. Busybody!”” Olko 
shouted back. 

‘“T']l show you the order soon! You’ll remember it for 
a long time!’’ Epchelei threatened, then lashed his horse 
and tore off to put things in order elsewhere. 


‘“Epchelei and Annichah. So it is he who calls her 
‘My Kys-Tas,’’’ mused Kongarov, recalling his arrival at 
Lake Beloye, the bearskin, the praises which Toiza heaped 
upon Epchelei, the trip to his camp, his savage cry 
‘“Annichah-ah,” and the echoing groan from the moun- 
tains. “What a blind fool I have been! So that is the man 
Toiza has decided to give her treasure away to. Poor 
little Annichah. She thinks she will be happy, but she 
will not.” 

Sceing that the horse herds had started moving, Kon- 
garov returned to the house. 

‘Well, feeling better now?” Toiza said. He nodded. 
She then brought him wine and refreshments and said, 
“Drink to my daughter’s happiness.” 

He looked thoughtfully at the wine, shook his head 
with a vague gesture, and began to smoke, his eyes fol- 
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lowing the quivering blue rings as they melted slowly 
in the still air. 

“Can't you ever let that thing alone?” Toiza grum- 
bled. ‘‘What a man! He can’t do a thing withoul suckine 
at his pipe! You’re not a baby and it’s not your wet 
nurse.” 

Hearing the talk Annichah came out of her room. 

“There, he won’t take anything,” Toiza complained. 
“See if you can make him.” 

“PH drink, Pll drink. With all my heart,” Kongarov 
said, raising the glass. ‘“‘Here’s to your happiness, An- 
nichah! But not the happiness you're thinking of. I won't 
drink to that. That will never be.’’ He drank. 

‘Never be?” the girl queried, her voice faltering with 
astonishment. 

“No.”’ 

“Why?” 

Kongarov suggested going indoors, where they would 
not be heard in the street. They went into Annichah’s 
room and sat down at the small table where the girl had 
done her home-work in her school days and which she 
now used for her needlework. Twists of coloured silk, 
knitting needles, crochet hooks and an unfinished piece 
of work in bright silks with a dark blue background lay 
on the table. 

“Epchelei is not the kind of man to make a girl happy. 
He loves no one but himself.” 

“How can you say that!” Toiza interrupted him. 
‘‘Epchelei talks of no one else but Annichah.” 

“Wait a minute, Mother!” the girl said with annoy- 
ance, then turned eagerly to Kongarov, “Go on!” 

“There is a road. It is straight and smooth. There is 
all the steppe. But Epchelei must gallop through the 
field,’ Kongarov said slowly, pausing after each word 
as though it were a heavy stone and one had to rest 
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after lifting it. “Epchelei thinks nothing of how Irten and 
Hizirka worked on that field.” 

Annichah listened intently. Her widened eyes, raised 
brows and parted mouth expressed deep bewilderment. 

Kongarov, however, decided that he had said enough, 
and fingered the coloured balls of silk thoughtfully. 

‘‘Aspat, why have you such a grudge against Epche- 
lei?”” Annichah asked softly. 

“It is not a grudge, it is the truth.” 

“Then tell me everything!” She leaned across the 
table until her face almost touched his. ‘‘Everything!”’ 

“You know it as well as I do.” 

‘‘Never mind, tell me!” 

‘‘D’you remember that time we went to see him? That 
camp, like a wolves’ den, reeking with blood? That poor 
little lamb?” 

Annichah winced. Noticing this, Toiza turned on Kon- 
garov. 

“Hold your tongue! Epchelei ... Epchelei.... And 
who are you, pray?” 

To sit at the table eye to eye suddenly became un- 
endurable. Kongarov crossed to the window, took out 
his pipe, and forgetting to fill it, sucked the stem. An- 
nichah, sunk deep in thought, began to twist a yellow 
thread round her finger. Toiza shuffled about the room, 
shifting things from place to place without the slightest 
tieed, and muttering, “That’s what you get for your 
kindness. He eats and drinks, and then.... Ah, my 
heart told me—don’t take him in, nothing good will 
come of it.” 

Seeing Annichah fiddling with the silk, she took the 
twist away from her, then, hardly realizing what she was 
doing, snatched the pipe from Kongarov’s mouth as she 
passed him, looked at it, spat and returned it to him, 
saying, ‘““What are you standing here for? It’s high time 
you went away.” 
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Kongarov ran his fingers through his hair, ruffled it 
and drew a deep sigh. 

“In a minute. Just one more word, the last.”’ He strode 
up to Toiza and took her by the shoulders. “You are like 
a mother to me.”’ 

“I do not want a son like you,” she said, throwing 
his hands off. 

“But all the same, you are like a mother. Don’t give 
Annichah away to Epchelei!” 

He went back to the table and sat down facing An- 
nichah. 

“You are like a sister to me. Don’t marry Epchelei. 
Don’t marry anybody. You’re little more than a child yet. 
Enjoy your girlhood, it’s a lovely time. You have no idea 
what a wonderful life you may have. Take care of it.” 

Toiza tugged his sleeve. 

“That'll do, that'll do... .” 

“A human being is a world. A whole wonderful 
world.” Kongarov hastened to finish what he was saying. 
“He's Jike a star. To ruin a human life is like putting out 
a star. You will never see it again. I’m leaving, Toiza, 
I’m leaving. You go and study, Annichah.” 

“He has studies on the brain. We know all about 
it....”’ Toiza angrily tossed aside a fat pillow on tie 
bed. “Irten soaked that pillow through and through with 
her tears because of those studies of yours.” 

Kongarov packed his things, then knocked at the door 
of Annichah’s room. 

“Toiza, Annichah, I’m going. Thank you for every- 
thing!” 

“Go, go!”’ Toiza retorted. 

“Thank you! Thank you from the bottom of my heart!” 

“We don’t want your thanks, we don’t want anything 
from you.” 

Annichah said nothing. She sat on by the little table 
and her face did not change. 
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Kongarov pitched his tent beyond the nearby barrows; 
if he could not remain under the Kuchendayevs’ roof, he 
could not, he felt, go far away. Toiza, and, perhaps, 
Annichah, might think they had broken with him, but 
he realized that the breach was not a real one, and that 
they were, if anything, more closely linked together than 
ever before, possibly for their whole lives. 


Lutonin, Domna Borisovna and Oreshkov were mak- 
ing preparations to return to the Base Camp. With the 
horse herds transferred to the summer runs, the manager, 
the Party organizer, the zootechnician and the vets would 
have to come out here quite often, and they could not 
very well impose themselves constantly on the Kuchenda- 
vevs for their lodging and meals. They decided to set up 
temporary quarters at Beloye, and meanwhile, until these 
were ready, to return home for the night. It was only 
an hour’s run by car from Beloye to the Base Camp. 

Toiza, however, reasoned otherwise. To go home every 
evening, then back again in the morning—that meant the 
guests were displeased with her hospitality. As for in- 
conveniencing anybody, she simply refused to hear of it. 
She flung open the door of the room which Kongarecv 
had occupied and offered it to the guests. Nothing now 
remained to remind one of Kongarov’s occupation except 
the smell of tobacco which clung to the wooden wails, 
and that would soon be got rid of too—all the windows 
were wide open. 

‘‘How lovely the steppe is, and you want to go home,” 
Toiza said. “One can sleep here, another on the veranda, 
the third in the passage. There is a barn, too, with hay 
in it. And you talk of going home....” 

“Where is Kongarov?” asked Domna Borisovna. 

“He has gone,” the old woman answered, and told 
what had happened. Her account was far from flattering 
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to Kongarov. They had welcomed him better than a son, 
and he had responded by trying to upset Annichah’s mar- 
riage and accusing Epchelei of heaven knows what. “I 
gave him food and drink.... But that is nothing—we are 
not mean. I loved him as if he were my son—that’s what 
hurts.” The old woman dabbed her eves with the end of 
her kerchief. ‘With folks getting to be like that life isn’t 
worth living. And what’s going to happen to Annichah 
nowe”’ 

The guests decided to spend the night at Beloye. The 
men went to see how the herdsmen were fixed up and 
whether they had everything they needed. 

Domna Borisovna stayed behind to have a talk with 
Toiza. She could not believe that Kongarov had acted 
as the old woman made out—basce ingratitude in return 
for hospitality and love. There must be some misunder- 
standing. She was afraid the garrulous Toiza, in her 
resentful mood, would iry to set everyone against Kon- 
garov; new grievances would arise and the breach could 
well develop into enmity. She asked to see the house and 
grounds, and while being shown over them, tried to talk 
the old woman round. 

“Don’t be in a hurry to take offence at Kongarov. 
He'll think better of it, I’m sure. Don’t say any- 
thing to Epchelei for the present. And don’t let it go 
any further. Why should your affairs be in everybody’s 
mouth?” 

After supper Domna Borisovna invited Oreshkov and 
Lutonin out for a stroll by the lake, and when they left 
the house she said, with a nod towards the Kuchendayevs, 
“This affair worries me.” 

“Have you heard anything new?” Lutonin asked. 

“T haven't, that’s the trouble. The old woman keeps 
on repeating the same thing. Somehow I! haven't the 
heart to question Annichali about it. And I doubt whether 
you could get anything out of her. She shuns people. She 
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has ridden out into the steppe and hasn’t come back yet. 
The best thing would be to ask Kongarov.” 

Lutonin doubted whether that could conveniently be 
done. After all, it was a private matter. 

“Yes, but it concerns our people. And I’m not sure 
that it ¢s as private as all that.” 

They went in search of Kongarov. 


Alarmed by Kongarov’s interference, Toiza decided 
to hasten the wedding, and she called Ursanah to look 
over their daughter’s trousseau without delay. It had 
been accumulating steadily for some years. When a pretty, 
curly lamb was born, it would be slaughtered before the 
skin could uncurl, and the dressed fur put away in 
the chest. Whenever they came across some suitable 
fabric or interesting piece of crockery during their visits 
to the Base Camp or town, they would buy it and put 
it away. 

Kneeling before the open chest, Toiza handed out the 
various articles to Ursanah, who sorted them in heaps, 
the while she impressed upon him, ‘You must ask the 
manager today to give Annichah her vacation, or better 
still, free her from work altogether. She has done enough 
gallivanting about on horseback. It’s time she got 
used to looking after the pots and pans. I’m tired. To- 
morrow you must bring the dress-maker down from 
the Base Camp, then go up to town to buy one or two 
things.” 

After mentioning all the urgent things that had to 
be attended to, she asked, “Well, do you understand? 
You won't forget?” 

“T don’t understand a thing,” the old man said, shak- 
ing his head with a puzzled, guilty expression. “Did you 
speak to him? Tell me again, what does he want of 
Annichah?”’ 
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“Who?” 

‘“Kongarov.” . 

Apparently Ursanah, thinking all the time of Konga- 
rov, had not been listening to Toiza and had just laid 
the things out haphazardly. 

“Oh, that Kongarov! It was you who brought him 
here. Where you picked him up and why, heaven only 
knows. I don’t want to speak about him even!” the old 
woman said angrily. 

However, she could not very well dismiss the subject 
in that offhand way, and after much sniffing and snort- 
ing, she explained what she thought Kongarov was driv- 
ing al. The reason he had it in for Epchelei, no doubt, 
was, because he had set his own cap at Annichah; but 
he was afraid to say so outright—-what parents in their 
right minds would give their only daughter away to such 
a vagabond! And so he was trying to sneak the girl away 
under the pretext of studying. 

Ursanah expressed his doubts. 

“They have plenty of girls in town. They are beau- 
tiful and learned—all in one.” 

“What’s wrong with Annichah? If he educates her. 
what a wife she would make him! He’s been nagging me 
for a long time: ‘educate your daughter, edt:cate her!’ ” 

Toiza, step by step, went over Kongarov’s behaviour 
since he had come to Beloye, and the conviction grew 
upon her that he was determined to trick them out of 
their daughter. That was why he had dragged her about 
those barrows with him, started all kinds of yarns, tried 
to get round them all with kindness and _ solicitude, 
and when these methods failed him, resorted to gossip 
and bullying. He was a bad man, a dangerous min. 
No decent man would try to ruin a girl’s happiness, 
grieve her parents and blacken her betrothed. A 
decent man would steel his heart and quietly step ou| 
of the way. 
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Annichah gave her horse its head, and sat bent over 
the pommel, deep in thought. 

Epchelei.... Did she love him? What was love? 

She had never yet talked to anyone about love. Her 
mother, as might be expected, held that love begins 
after marriage. She had no girl friends who might have 
fallen in love and married. Kongarov, oddly enough, had 
spoken about almost everything under the sun except 
love. And Epchelei, too, had never mentioned that word. 
Annichah’s only advisers were the books she sometimes 
read. If you were to believe them, when you loved a 
person, everything in him pleased you; it was equally 
pleasant to talk to him or sit with him and say nothing; 
he was never out of your mind, he even appeared to you 
in your dreams, you were drawn to him like a river to 
the sea, you always felt happy with him. 

Her experience with Epchelei was quite different. She 
had first heard of him ten years ago. The herdsmen, 
returning from a wolf hunt, had gathered in the house. 
Epchelei was not present, but his name kept cropping up 
in their stories. Eight-vear-old Annichah got the impres- 
sion that Epchelei was a wonderful man, and that it was 
only thanks to him that Ursanah and the others had re- 
turned from the hunt unscathed. 

Some time later she met him. Then, too, it was dur- 
ing the round-up of the herds at the summer runs. An- 
nichah was permitted to ride on horseback, and she can- 
tered in and out among the herds and bands, delighted 
to find that the mass of horses made way for her without 
the slightest resistance. Suddenly two stud-horses start- 
ed a fight nearby. Herdsmen came galloping up irem all 
sides. The first to reach the spot was a shaven-headed 
dare-devil, who had lost his hat in the wild gallop. It 
was Epchelei. With a swift swing, as though throwing 
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a stone, he hurled his lasso, and one of the stallions, his 
front legs caught in the noose, crashed to the ground. 
The second flung himself at his prostrate opponent, but 
Epchelei showered blows on him with the butt of his 
whip. The stallion turned and ran, his tail lowered cra- 
venly between his legs. By the time the other herdsmen 
reached the scene, it was all over. 

Leaning over his saddle, Epchelei picked up his hat, 
then rode up to the terrified giri, took her horse by the 
bridle and led her away. That frightened her still more. 
He brought her to a barrow and told her, ‘Stay here!” 

The horses, after resting, moved on to the pasture; 
Epchelei, too, departed with his herd, quite forgetting to 
tell the little girl that she was now free to go. Nothing 
of interest now remained by the lake, but Annicliah was 
so afraid of Epchelei that she stood by the barrow until 
her parents came to look for her. 

Nothing that happened later could ever change the 
girl’s initial feeling about Epchelei—admiration mixed 
with a certain awe and timidity. He grazed his herd 
beyond Stone Mane and seldom appeared at Lake Beloye. 
Annichah learnt more about him from hearsay than from 
personal observation. People had nothing but good to 
say of him: he was brave and strong, the finest horseman 
and hunter. Epchelei, by reason of his solitary mode of 
life and unsociable habits, was taciturn and aloof. An- 
nichah put this down to pride, a sense of overwhelming 
superiority to those around him, and involuntarily grew 
shy and silent in his presence. It was much more interest- 
ing to think of him and hear about him than to be with 
him. He himself, that wonderful, extraordinary man, dis- 
tinctly bored her. The only thing she liked when meeting 
him was the swift rides they took together. 

She had consented to marry Epchelei not because she 
was fond of him—she was well content to be merely ac- 
quainted—but because she respected him. Her parents; 
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the other people she knew and she herself considered 
Epchelei to be the best suitor in the neighbourhood, and 
his proposal—a high honour for the best of girls. To 
refuse such a fine fellow would be throwing away a rare 
piece of good fortune. 

And now there came a man—Kongarov—who said 
exactly the opposite: Epchelei was not what she thought 
he was, she would never be happy with him, she ought 
{o go to town and study; there, he said, she would find 
a wonderful new life. Who was she to believe? She knew 
very little about Epchelei, it was true, and that through 
other people’s eyes. Perhaps that silence of his really did 
conceal coarseness, cruelty? 

But about Kongarov she knew still less. His fair 
words, for all she knew, might be a mask, too, hiding 
something bad. 


The horse, being a herdsman’s mount, did not like 
solitude and brought the girl back to the herds. 

“Annichah!”” someone suddenly shouted, and Olko 
Chudogashev came galloping up to her. ‘Where are you 
going?” 

The girl, caught unawares, did not know what to 
answer. If she said: ‘“‘To work,’’ Olko would not believe 
her. She was wearing the embroidered frock in which 
she had received the guests and her hair was done up 
in festive style. She said the first thing that came into 
her head, “Why didn’t vou drink to my happiness?” 

“T can’t drink such bitter wine.” 

“Bitter?” she said, surprised, for the wine had been 
sweet. 

She was sorry the horse had brought her to the herds 
She was in no mood for company or conversation, 
and turned towards the deserted hills. Olko rode along- 
side. 
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‘“Annichah, why did you do that?” he said in a tone 
of sad reproach. ‘““Now no one will be able to laugh and 
talk with you.” 

“Why not? I haven’t grown dumb.” 

“Epchelei will see it, and then start: ‘What were you 
talking about? Who were you laughing at?’” Olko 
snorted. “Brr....” 

“What do I care,” Annichah said, and attempted a 
laugh. But it was a forced, mirthless laugh, and Anni- 
chah broke off in the middle and grew thoughtful. Olko 
was right. The time when jokes, talk and laughter flowed 
of their own accord, gushing out of nothing, was now 
gone. All words now seemed to have dried to her tongue. 

The girl became lost in thought. Olko saw that his 
company was unwelcome, but he could not tear himself 
away from her and continued to ride alongside. He still 
had a slender hope, despite everything, that Annichah 
would suddenly toss her head in the old way with a flash 
of her eyes, and they would drown this heavy silence in 
carefree mirth and laughter. 

The quick thud of hoofs sounded behind them. They 
looked round and saw Epchelei overtaking them. 

“Tm going back. Good-bye,’”’ Olko said, frowning. 

“Wait a minute.” 

“Oh, I don’t care to meet him,’’ Olko said, and turned 
his horse’s head. 

The girl nervously seized his bridle. Such a sudden 
fear of Epchelei swept over her as she had never expe- 
rienced in her silliest childhood. 

They turned their horses towards Epchelei ‘and stopped. 
He cantered up and threw them a suspicious search- 
ing look. Annichah shrank under his gaze and paled, as 
though a freezing wind had suddenly sprung up. 

‘“‘See me off a bit, Annichah,” Epchelei said, and rode 
on in the opposite direction from where his herd was 
grazing. 
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Olko stood gazing after them. Annichah had looked so 
frightened and Epchelei so grim and smouldering, that 
Olko decided to keep an eye on them. 

“What are you doing here?” Epchelei asked the girl. 

‘It’s dull at home on such an evening.” 

The reply seemed to satisfy Epchelei. It was one of 
those evenings, the longest in the year, which ebb into 
morning without the intervening space of night. The sun 
had long since set, but the golden afterglow blazed across 
the sky. The stifling heat of day had given way to a re- 
freshing coolness which sent the foals scampering about 
the barrows with bold little neighs. The blue smoke of 
the herdsmen’s camp-fires rose in the still air in tall 
pillars. Songs and laughter resounded over the wide 
steppe. There was a smell of milk and hay. 

“It is dull at home, I understand you. But you 
shouldn’t go for rides with Olko,” Epchelei said. “It’s 
wrong. You shouldn't do it. It isn’t the thing for a girl 
{o laugh and speak with other men when she is engaged. 
She has her fiancé for that. And now,” he said, winding 
up the lecture, ‘‘you had better go home.” 

The girl turned towards Lake Beloye, and Epchelei 
rode off to join his herd. 


Kongarov was sitting on a boulder outside his tent, 
gazing at the Kuchendayevs’ little house. Only the top 
of the grey shingled roof was visible. Kongarov longed 
to know what was going on under that roof. Toiza, no 
doubt, was still going about muttering and grumbling. 
Did Ursanah and Epchelei know? Where was Annichah? 
Had she understood him? 

Catching sight of Lutonin, Domna Borisovna and 
Oreshkov among the barrows, he went forward to meet 
them, and they walked along together. 

Kongarov told them about his quarrel with the 
Kuchendayevs, what he thought of Epchelei and 
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Annichah’s marriage, and asked them to help him save 
the girl. 

“I’m no admirer of Epchelei, but—’’ Lutonin spread 
his hands, ‘“‘where do you come in, what's it got to do 
with us? She’s a grown-up girl. She has parents.” 

“Aren't you a bit too positive about Epchelei, Com- 
rade Kongarov?” added Oreshkov. ‘Personally, I like 
him.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything. Nobody will be any the 
worse for your liking him—you're not going to marry 
him,” Kongarov said irritably 

Domna Borisovna patted him on the shoulder. 

“If you want to discuss this thing seriously, young 
man, let us keep cool. You don’t like him, olhers do—it’s 
as broad as it’s long. You mustn't be so impatient of 
others’ opinions.” 

Kongarov apologized to Oreshkov, and Domna Bori- 
sovna went on, “I think you were a bit too hasty. Fancy 
telling a girl so many home truths about her fiancé on 
the day of her engagement....’”’ She shook her head 
reproachfully. 

‘When a noose is hanging over a person’s head 
there is no time to stop and think.” 

“You’re too hasty,” Domna Borisovna repeated with 
conviction, ‘‘and you've discredited yourself in those good 
people’s eyes. You may have the noblest impulses, but 
unless people trust you, those impulses are just wasted.” 

‘Then what’s to be done? Tell me.”’ 

It was some time before anyone answered him. All 
of them had been through the experience of ian engage- 
ment in their time, though their experience may have been 
different from Annichah’s, and they tried to imagine how 
they would have reacted if anyone had interfered as Kon- 
garov had done. 

“The girl is not being forced into it,’’ Lutonin said 
musingly. 
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“But—” Kongarov interrupted him. 

Lutonin glanced at him frowningly. 

“T haven't finished yet. What a monopolist you are,” 
he said, and went on half-musingly, “No one is forcing 
Epchelei either. These people are marrying of their own 
free will, for love. It seems to be quite a good, normal 
match. Why do you want to break it up? What wonderful 
key to happiness are you offering the girl? Your own 
feelings, perhaps?” 

“This is impossible,” Oreshkov cried. “How can you 
expect a man to discuss such an emotional subject on 
his feet. I give it up.” And he stopped. 

They seated themselves on a burial mound. Domna 
Borisovna and Lutonin sat down on a fallen tombstone, 
Oreshkov on the ground, and Kongarov settled himself 
on his knees. A calm sitting posture was too out of keep- 
ing with his mood. 

‘“T’m not in love with Annichah. I’m no rival to Epche- 
lei. I’m worried about her in quite a different way. If a 
thief broke into the Kuchendayevs’ yard—even the most 
petty thief, not to steal a cow, or even a sheep, but just 
a gosling, say—we wouldn't start discussing what to do 
with him, would we?” 

“I should say not. We’d just grab him,” answered 
Oreshkov. 

“But when a thief seizes a real treasure—their only 
daughter—we rejoice, and drink to it, and clap our 
hands.” 

‘What's the use of talking about thieves when the 
girl’s marrying of her own free will?’ said Lutonin. 

“The thief I’m talking about is not Epchelei.” Konga- 
rov lit up his pipe—this always had a soothing effect— 
and continued, ‘This thing is a burden we've inherited 
from the distant past, from the times when women were 
looked upon as a plaything created for men’s pleasure. 
If a man took a fancy to a woman, he made a raid on 
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her house and carried her off by force. That is when that 
thief first appeared. Today he has been all but suppressed, 
but not quite. He still slinks about our houses and 
appears in all kinds of disguises. A man, let us say, Talls 
in love with a woman, and his first thought is to steal 
her for himself. As soon as a boy or girl turns seventeen 
or eighteen, tongues start wagging—miarriage, marriage. 
But both have a long way to go before they'll be really 
mature. The first light breath of love’s opening petals has 
barely touched a young man’s heart, and he imagines it 
to be love, the real thing with a capital letler, and acts 
accordingly. Doesn't that often happen?” 

Nobody could deny it. 

“It’s the same with Annichah. Her parents are in too 
great a hurry to consider her grown-up, and she herself 
takes the barely awakened longing for love to be love 
itself. And Epchelei is the kind of man who is not averse 
to grabbing the prize. The apple tree has only started 
blossoming, and they want to pick the apples off it al- 
ready. It will just wilt. We've got to save her.” 

There was a troubled sigh from the company. Then 
Lutonin said, “I really don’t know what you can do about 
it. These subtleties are beyond me.” He stood up. ‘‘Time 
to go back.” 

‘See us home,’’? Domna Borisovna said to Kongarov. 
She voiced her anxiety the whole way. “The thing is to 
get Annichah to understand all that you’ve told us. After 
all it’s for her to decide. The best we can do is to explain 
it to her and advise her. You were too hasty, young man. 
You can’t just hit out from the shoulder in a case like 
this. You were such good friends, and now you’ve spoilt 
it all. Toiza is terribly offended. I’m not sure Annichah 
isn’t.... The old friendship will have to tbe restored. 
People have got to understand you properly, they’ve 
got to believe that you’re disinterested and wish their 
good.” 
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The afterglow of sunset shrank to a small pale-yellow 
patch and shifted to the northernmost point of the sky. It 
was midnight. Soon dawn would break rosily in the east. 

In the Kuchendayevs’ house everyone was still up. 
When the guests returned from their long ramble among 
the barrows, Toiza started a conversation about Annichah 
being no longer able to work wilh the horse herds; she 
had to prepare for her wedding—make purchases and 
sew things, and after the wedding, turn her hand to the 
pots. Toiza was getting too old to cook for four grown-up 
people, and it was time Ursanah retired, otherwise he 
might end his days suddenly in the saddle. 

“You want to deprive us of our chief keeper and team- 
leader iat one stroke!”” Oreshkov cried in dismay. ‘What 
are we going to do?” 

‘Make Epchelei the keeper, and the keeper wil! find 
a team-leader himself.” 

Domna Borisovna threw Oreshkov a swift warning 
look, in case he blurted out something about Epchelei 
under the influence of their recent talk with Kongarov. 

“We'll see,’ Oreshkov said, thinking what excuse he 
could give for rejecting Epchelei, whose unsociable char- 
acter, passion for mad riding and domineering habits, 
made him quite unsuitable for the post of chief keeper 
of the horses. ‘“‘Epchelei is a good worker, and he’s bound 
to become chief keeper in time, but we shan’t find another 
man like your Ursanah so quickly.” 

“[ daresay you won’t!” Toiza concurred, flattered. 

Oreshkov pressed his advantage. 

“But we'll work together for some time yet, won't we, 
Ursanah? We started together and we'll retire together.” 

He launched off into reminiscences. Ursanah beamed 
and eagerly took up the cue. 

“D’you remember that time when ia wild herd stallion 
came flying down the street of the Base Camp with a wolf 
hanging on his tail? There he was, dashing along like 
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mad, and kicking al the wolf for all he was worth. Now, 
what could this mean? We lassoed him, and when he was 
down, what do you think we saw? He had a long tail, 
and burs stuck to the end of it all in a lump. When the 
wolf sprang at the horse, he got his teeth into the burs 
and couldn’t shake loose, and tlic horse ran him to 
death.” 

In the midst of these reminiscences, Oreshkov brought 
the conversation back to Ursanah and his retirement. 

“T don’t know about you, but I prefer the saddle to 
the armchair. I’ve lived in the saddle and I'd like to dic 
in it.” 

“T am not keen on leaving the saddle either,” Ursanah 
confessed, “but the old woman says I have had enough.”’ 

“If we ask her, I think she will allow you to go on 
a little longer.” 

“It’s for him to say. He’s the master,” Toiza acceded. 

Soon Annichah came back, and Toiza started talking 
about her. The girl resented this. What with all these 
advisers and well-wishers—her mother, her fiancé, Kon- 
garov and Olko—she was at her wil’s end. 

“Worrying about me again,” she said to her mother 
in a vexed tone. 

“Who should worry if not 1?” 

“T have a tongue of my own,” the girl said, and went 
out of the house again. 

Domna Borisovna followed her out and overtook her 
at the hitch-rack where Igren stood. She took her coat 
off and offered it to Annichah. 

‘“‘Here, put it on.” 

“I’m not cold.” 

Domna Borisovna put her arm round the girl’s shoul- 
der—she was shivering—and made her put the coat on. 

“The nights are deceptive now.” 

They sat down on the hitch-rack facing Igren. The 
horse, his hind legs drawn up to his forelegs and almost 
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sitting on his haunches, was hanging on the halter with 
the whole weight of his body. He had been hitched short, to 
prevent him getting tangled up, and was unable to hold 
his head in a free and easy position. Before him stood a 
pail of water, and a wooden bucket of oats, and next to 
them lay a small heap of green grass. The horse was 
hungry and thirsty, but he touched nothing. The halter 
pressed painfully against the back of his head, and the 
sight and smell of the saddle lying nearby made the 
world hateful to him. 

Annichah carefully felt the skin on the back of his 
head. 

‘‘Let’s see if you’ve got a bump of knowledge,” she 
said. 

Horses, when first broken to the bridle, usually devel- 
op ia painful swelling behind the ears from the constant 
chafing, after which they grow quiet. The herdsmen call 
that swelling ‘‘a bump of knowledge.” With Igren it had 
barely started. 

“That'll do, stop jerking,” Annichah said, stroking the 
horse’s forehead and forelock. ‘Try and be sensible with- 
cut getting a bump. Must you give yourself all that 
pain?” 

The horse continued to strain at the halter. The girl, 
taking pity on him, loosened it a bit. After talking 
to the horse a little more, she suddenly checked herself, 
“Oh, how stupid of me. Taking your coat and sit- 
ting here chattering. Put it on yourself, Domna Bori- 
sovna.” 

“No, keep it. I’m wearing a woollen jumper. Let’s go 
home.” 

Annichah had been thinking, ‘“‘Now it starts.” She was 
sure that the offer of the coat was merely an excuse and 
that Domna Borisovna was only waiting for an opening. 
‘Now she'll start talking about the engagement. Are all 
girls pestered with advice like this, I wonder?” 
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But Domna Borisovna did not even hint at her engage- 
ment. She said at parting, “Come :and see us when 
you're at the Base Camp. | have a daughter of your age 
home for the holidays.” 


The next day, as soon as the smoke showed over the 
Kuchendayevs’ house, Kongarov went to make up the 
quarrel. He counted on Lutonin, Domna Borisovna and 
Oreshkov helping him in this. 

He found the company sat breakfast. Toiza was bus- 
tling about the camp-fire, taking off the boiling kettle to 
carry it indoors. 

“Good morning, Toiza. Busy already,” Kongarov 
greeted her in his usual friendly way. He had but to add, 
“Take a rest, let me do that,” for everything to have 
sounded as usual. 

The old woman drew herself up stiffly, and said in an 
overloud voice such as deaf people often use, “What do 
you want? Why don’t you leave us alone? Go back where 
you came from!” 

“Toiza—Mother—there’s no need to make such a 
noise. This is our own affair, nobody else’s,” Kongarov 
coaxed her in a sad kindly tone. 

“Tl have no affairs with you whatever. You are a de- 
ceiver! A mischief-maker!” the old woman shouted on a 
rising note of irritation. She snatched up the kettle and 
bore it off to the veranda where the family and guests 
were breakfasting, looking back over her shoulder 
at Kongarov tand shouting out, “Deceiver! Mischief- 
maker!” 

“Toiza—Mother—”’ he repeated. 

Domna Borisovna took the kettle from her and Ursa- 
nah led the old woman into the house. Lutonin came out 
to Kongarov, who was still standing outside in deep 
thought. Oreshkov pecked aimlessly at the jellied meat 
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with his fork. Annichah sat speechless with shame for 
her mother and amazement at Kongarov. Despite the 
insults, he had not fled, nor lost his temper, nor even 
raised his voice. 

After a short talk in low tones, Lutonin came back 
and Kongarov went away to the barrows. 

Everyone seemed to have lost his appetite and hastened 
away to attend to his business. Even Toiza made haste 
to go with the lorry down to the Base. Camp on some 
urgent business of her own. Annichah was left alone in 
the house. She shut herself up in her little room, where 
her trousseau was laid out on the tables, chairs and 
chests, and burst into tears. What a miserable betrothal! 
How light-hearted and happy she had been before, and 
how wretched she was now. 

Toiza returned at midday with a bent old woman—the 
dress-maker. The guest room, where once they had lis- 
tened to Kongarov’s stories about the destinies of nations, 
was now filled with the rattle of the sewing machine 
and the endless chatter about how many dresses, che- 
mises and trousers this or that bride had had on getting 
married. 

In the evening Toiza and Ursanah sat closeted 
together in their room for a long time. From an occasion- 
al loud word that reached her ears, Annichah guessed 
that her father had been to see Kongarov, and was now 
arguing with Toiza, who refused to give way. After a 
while Ursanah came out, shouting with an angry gesture, 
“All right, all right. Have it your way. But don’t blame 
anyone else afterwards!” and slammed the door. 


Annichah was standing by the window. Behind her 
the toothless old woman in a harsh cracked voice, was 
recounting endless tales about quilts, and trousers, their 
colour, size and price. Her tireless tongue ceased 
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wagging for a moment only to issue ian order, ‘‘Annichah, 
give me the thread! Annichah, come and try this on!” 

The old woman put on airs and expected to be waited 
on hand and foot. Toiza, therefore, crdered her daughter 
not to leave the house without permission. Epchelei sat 
by the door, smoking his pipe. He came every day and 
sat there for two or three hours without uttering a word 
beyond “How do you do,” and “Good-bye.” His face wore 
an expression of stony indifference, but his eyes followed 
the girl about fixedly. Why he sat there, and what he 
was thinking of, if he thought at all, it was impossible 
to tell. He bored Annichah to distraction, and the old 
woman was repellent to her. 

The girl missed Kongarov very much. 

Out there, by the lake, they had picked flowers to- 
gether. The whole steppe was still covered with faded, 
dirty tufts of grass from the previous autumn. but there, 
round the banks of the lake, the golden buttercups, the 
pink steppe carnations, and the light and dark blue irises 
made a brilliant and intricate pattern among the lush 
young grass. 

“Do you like my bouquet?” she had asked. 

He had turned it about in his hands. ‘‘Here we need 
a splash of sunshine,” he said, placing a steppe carnation 
beside the irises—it really was like a fleck of light. ‘And 
here a touch of night,’’ adding to the buttercups an iris 
so deeply blue that it seemed to have dropped straight 
out of the night sky. 

Out there, by the barrow, he had told her about the 
remote past, how the Khakasses were an ancient people, 
who had inhabited these steppes for thousands of years. 

By those coloured Devonian sandstones he had told 
her about the marble stations of Moscow’s metro. 

He had the knack of making ordinary everyday things 
sound fresh and new. It was always so exciting to be 
with him, and she always felt at ease with him. 
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A rider appeared on a golden black-winged horse. It 
was the postman, Olandai, on his mount Altin-Sarat, and 
the wings were fat mail-bags. Annichah ran out to meet 
him, the coins in her hair tinkling. 

‘Where are you going?” Toiza demanded. 

“Olandai—”’ 

“Come back!” And when the girl looked round inquir- 
ingly, her mother repeated sternly, ‘““Come back! Olandai 
indeed! He can do very well without you.” 

Annichah complied, at ia loss to understand this change 
in her mother. Twice ia week for three years she had 
run out to meet Olandai, helped him to sort the mail and 
afterwards delivered it herself to the teams. Her mother 
had not only permitted it, but even approved. Now, sud- 
denly, this was forbidden. And Epchclei, too! Although 
he did not utter a word, his face said more plainly than 
words—‘‘you mustn't!” 

Meanwhile, Olandai, a boy in postal uniform, had 
ridden up, dismounted, peeped into the veranda and the 
kitchen, calling, ‘‘Toiza! Ursanah, Annichah! Where are 
you?” At last he found them. “Annichah, receive the 
mail.” 

“Deliver it to the herdsmen’s quarters! We’re busy,”’ 
said Toiza. 

The postman went out and opened one of the bags 
without unfastening it from the saddle, looking for the 
Kuchendayevs’ mail. Annichah gazed longingly at the 
fat bags. Today she would not see the books :and maga- 
zines they carried. What was more, ia thick roll of papers, 
like the top of a jack-boot, was strapped to the saddle— 
posters, she thought, lovely colourful posters. 

The postman laid out several newspapers and a letter 
for Annichah, then said, ‘“‘“Give me a bit of bread.” 

When the girl brought out a piece of bread, he peeled 
a printed sheet off the roll, and using the soft doughy 
bread, pasted it to the smooth boarding of the veranda. 
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Two voices—her mother’s and the dress-maker’s— 
were calling her in unison. Olandai had disappeared 
across the barrows, but the girl did not move or answer. 
Epchelei went out to look for her. She was standing 
before the sheet which Olandai had pasted up. It was a 
poster announcing enrollment at technical schools. An- 
nichah had never dreamt there were so many colleges 
where one could study almost everything—agriculture, 
medicine, river navigation, mining, forestry. 

The letter Olandai had brought her was still in her 
hand. It was an invitation to come to the Base Camp if 
she wanted to study. The letter was signed by the stud 
farm manager, the Party and the Komsomol organizers. 
All three knew that Annichah was going to be married, 
but apparently they did not think this should make any 
difference. 

Seeing Annichah reading the poster, Epchelei tore it 
down. The wind caught the fragments and whisked them 
away. Annichah, with a crv of dismay, ran after them, 
collected them and went off to the lake. 

Epchelei rode away. 


5 


The irrigation system on the Kamishovka was com- 
pleted by the middle of June. It was constructed accord- 
ing to Misha Kokov’s plans. For Misha the day of its 
opening was a day of increased fame. At the meeting 
held to celebrate the event, Ivan Titich asked for the 
floor out of turn. 

“For many years,” he said, “I have been considered 
the best waterer in Khakassia. Now I yield that honour 
to Kokov. I want everybody to know that ke, not I, is 
now the ‘Water King of Khakassia, the unerring eye.’ ”’ 
He went up to Misha and embraced him. “Take your 
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fame, my friend, and wear it without false modesty. The 
water has given it to you, and water cannot be deceived.” 

After so many centuries of thirsting the soil respond- 
ed to the watering with amazing generosity; within three 
weeks the grass was high enough to be mowed, and so 
thick that the mowing knives could barely cope with it. 

In calm or windy weather, the air was always fra- 
grant with new-mown hay. Fresh cut, drying and dry, it 
strewed the banks of the Kamishovka, filled the barns at 
{he Base Camp to the roofs, and stood in huge ricks 
around the stables and sheepfolds. Day and night a train 
of lorries and carts rolled through the steppe carrying 
hay to the sequestered gullies and gorges where the 
horses sheltered in bad weather. There was hay in plenty 
not only for the foals, the breeding stock, the sheep and 
the cattle, but even for the old herds which had always 
been kept out on the grazing grounds the year round. 
Cruel frosts, raging blizzards and ice-crusted ground no 
longer held any terrors. 

The trails were strewn with the fragrant heads, leaves, 
ears and tufts of the gnasses and flowers dropped 
from the carts. The air and the very dust smelt of hay. 

Herdsmen working in the distant ranges came spe- 
cially to the Kamishovka and the Base Camp in their 
free time to look at the hay, hold it in their hands and 
smell it. The oldest of them had never seen such rich, 
sweet-smelling hay. 

Two three-ton lorries of it were brought to the Kuchen- 
dayevs. When it was unloaded, Annichah burrowed into 
the great heap and lay there for quite a time. This, she 
thought, was probably how the woodland glades and 
the broad meadows smelt along the Yenisei, the Ob, the 
Volga and the Kama, which were flooded every spring. 
The scent seemed to lure her on to distant places, like 
sailing clouds, like the call of a migrating bird. Why 
are you sitting at home, it seemed to cry. Fly with us. 
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See the mountains, the forests, rivers and cities. The 
world is full of wonderful things! 

Toiza took several handfuls of hay and put them in 
all her rooms. 

“It smells just like tea,” she said, delighted, passing 
from tuft to tuft and sniffing at them. “They smell still 
better from a distance. Did we really grow this here? Is 
there a lot of it?” 

‘Oceans. No room to store it in,’ 
water did that, science.” 

He established a new custom. First thing in the morn- 
ing and again in the evening he would climb to the top 
of the barrow for a whiff of hay, which the wind wafted 
up from the meadows. 

People rejoiced in the hay as they do in the sun in 
the Arctic region when it first floats up on the horizon 
after the long winter gloom. 


’ 


said Ursanah. ‘‘The 


The voluble old dress-maker suddenly changed her 
line of patter and began lecturing Annichah. 

“Why do you look so glum, my dear child? That will 
never do. Your young man will stop loving you. And you, 
too, young man, you look as if wild horses would not 
drag a word from you. Why don’t you entertain her, cheer 
her up. Anyone would think this is going to be a funeral 
instead of a wedding.” 

Epchelei himself was aware of a sharp change in An- 
nichah—she neither laughed nor smiled, her tongue 
seemed to be locked up, and she was all hushed, drowsy 
looking. Why she should be so and what he could do to 
cheer her up, he had no idea. As a talker he was no good, 
and as for horse riding, Annichah seemed to have lost all 
interest in it. She was giving Igren’s training less at- 
tention than it required. 

Being on holiday, she did not ride out to work, but 
the herdsmen constantly visited her, bringing news or 
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asking her advice. One day Smelyakov came and said 
that he had lassoed a she-wolf. 

‘In your dream,’’ Epchelei laughed. ‘‘Or else you 
shot her first and stuck her head into the noose.” 

Smelyakov turned abruptly and ran off to the herds- 
men’s house. Five minutes later he reappeared on horse- 
back. 

“Hi, those who don't believe, come out and look!” 

Everyone tumbled out. There, in the street, lay a las- 
soed wolf. Epchelei examined the body critically but found 
no bullet wounds on it. 

“Ai, ai, Kolya, well done!” the herdsmen cried. 

Annichah shook him impatiently by the shoulders. 

“Tell me, how did you do it?” 

“Stop shaking me first, otherwise I'll bite my tongue 
off,” the herdsman said, then, frowning, told his story. 
“T noticed once or twice that I had a new assistant,” he 
said, kicking the body of the wolf. ‘She was cunning, let 
me tell you. Always came down from the hills and the 
rocks, so that when I turned round to face her, she could 
slip away out of sight. So then I drove the herd out to 
the level steppe, and waited. She came the next morn- 
ing. ‘Well, Mamma,’ I said to my horse, ‘this is where you 
come in. If we don’t kill her our team’s sure to get its 
name on the black list.” So I went after her, and she turned 
tail. But no fear! The hills were far away this time. 
We scorched along like the wind. Mamma’s a fast goer 
and the wolf was half-starved and weak. We began to 
catch up with her. Now, how shall I take her, I wondered. 
I was likely to miss her with my gun, jolting in the sad- 
dle. Let’s try the lasso. I’m pretty handy with it now, and 
Mamma isn’t wolf-scared. So I swung round and threw 
the rope.” At this point Smelyakov made a broad sweep 
with his right arm. “And the wolf goes and grabs it in 
her teeth! Mamma dashed aside and jerked the lasso, and 
that wolf went tumbling over and over. Must have shaken 
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all the guts out of her, because she let go the lasso and 
started off again, but much slower. I coiled the rope up 
and threw it again. I caught her after the third throw— 
right under the belly, and back we dashed to the herd. 
The wolf rolled herself up into a ball and gnawed at the 
rope. But we finished her before she could gnaw it 
through. The steppe in those paris is hard and stony.” 

‘“Kolya, Kolya!” Annichah cried, shaking him by the 
shoulders again. ‘“You’re just wonderful. Did the wolf 
have any cubs?” 

“Pll bite my tongue off if you shake me like that,” 
the herdsman laughed. ‘‘There, I’ve done it already.” 

All bent over the wolf. She was in milk, and that 
meant there were cubs. 

“And right near our mare bands. We must organize 
a hunt. Send Borgoyakov to me at once, do you hear, 
Kolya!” Annichah cried excitedly. 

Looking at her, again eager and vivid, with flashing 
eyes, Epchelei thought with pleasure: ‘So this is what 
she likes. Very well then, we'll give her some fun.” 

That same day he spoke to Lutonin, Ursanah and 
Oreshkov, and it was arranged to organize a big wolf 
raid at Stone Mane, where the beasts had their chief 
haunt. 


The marksmen went out unobserved, one by one, and 
concealed themselves in a gully among the barrows, into 
which the wolves were to be driven. After that the mount- 
ed beaters, dogs and lorries rushed towards Stone Mane 
from three sides with yells, barks and roaring engines. 

Epchelei and Annichah rode aiong the edge of the 
hollow in which the marksmen lay concealed. For some 
reason Epchelei, the best hunter, had come without a 
gun or a lasso, and was merely armed with a whip. He 
was scanning the barrows and hills intently. Suddenly a 
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wolf dashed into the gully, presently followed by a sec- 
ond, then ia third. The hidden marksmen opened fire. 

Epchelei clenched his teeth so hard that his face grew 
absolutely stony, and raised his whip. He stood stiff and 
motionless, like a sentinel, and only his eyes darted this 
way and that, following the twists and turns of a wolf 
that had suddenly leapt out from behind one of the 
nearby barrows. “Follow me, Annichah!” he yelled and 
lashed his horse. It took off in a huge bound. Annichah 
whipped her horse, and it too, leapt forward. 

Tne wolf ran, with Epchelei, followed by Annichah, 
in hot pursuit. Shots and shouts rang out all around 
them. The wolf darted hither and thither, and Epchelei 
quickly overtook it. The whip in Epchelei’s hand described 
a wide whistling circle and tore a tuf! of hair out of the 
wolf’s hide. The wolf sprang at the horse’s throat. The 
horse reared. The rest happened with such lightning 
speed that Annichah was barely able to follow it. At one 
moment the wolf’s snarling fangs were at the horse’s 
head, the next at Epchelei’s; the horse whirled on its 
hind legs, lashing out with its forelegs; the whip came 
down with a swish and thud amid savage growls, snarls 
and grinding teeth. 

The wolf realizing at last that its enemies were in- 
vulnerable, made a dash to get away. But the whip came 
down in a shower of blows on the wolf’s spine and sides, 
and presently it’s back was crippled and it began to drag 
its hind legs. Escape was impossible. The wolf stood at 
bay against a barrow stone. 

‘Ah, you bastard!” Epchelei snarled, stopping in front 
of it. “Now you’re going to get it. Annichah, come up 
closer!” And when the girl rode up, he added, “Give him 
one!” 

She refused. 

“Don't be afraid. He won’t attack you. He knows this 
thing by now,” he said with a flourish of the whip. 
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The girl waved him off. Then Epchelei turned to the 
wolf. 

“Come on, give up the ghost!” 

The whip fell with dull thuds; it was weighted at the 
end with a ball of lead. The wolf writhed so horribly, its 
jaws wide open and eves blazing with hatred, and Ep- 
chelei, his teeth bared in a snarl and face contorted with 
malicious glee, looked so ghastly that Annichah was 
seized with terror. 

“Stop it!’ she cried. 

“What, let him go>?” Epchelei said, and burst out 
laughing. ‘‘Ho-ho-ho! No fear!” 

“Kill him quickly!” 

“He’s in no hurry to peg out.” 

Annichah turned her horse an/l rude off towards Stone 
Mane, where the marksmen and beaters had already 
done their work. Behind her, making her flesh shrink with 
horror, the wolf howled, snarled and moaned all in one 
voice, the whip thudded, and Epchelei yelled at each blow, 
“Give up the ghost! Give up the ghost, you devil!” 


That evening a crowd lingered long on the veranda 
and in the yard of the Kuchendayevs’ house, discussing 
the wolf hunt. Some asked questions, others related 
details; some argued and others chaffed those who had 
missed the quarry. 

“Why are you silent, Epchelei?” said Toiza. ‘“Didn’t 
you make a kill?” 

“Yes, come on, tell us about it!” urged the others. 

Epchelei glanced at Annichah questioningly, as 
though asking whether she cared to tell the story of how 
he had dealt with the wolf. But the girl showed no such 
desire. 

The story, in Epchelei’s telling, was more a matter of 
gesture than words. He waved his hand with a whipping 
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motion, tossed his head up in imitation of the wolf and 
the horse, gnashed his teeth, snapped and growled. 

“That’s interesting,” said Smelyakov, who had never 
witnessed such wolf hunting. 

‘Not at all,” said Annichah. ‘I don’t see any need 
for it. I can understand killing the beast at once, there’s 
no call for showing mercy to a wolf. But killing it by 
inches—even if it is a wolf—I don’t see the need. And 
on a horse too. Why should he suffer all that unneces- 
sary terror? That is not hunting.’ She shook her head 
with emphatic disapproval. 


The weather was so hot that one could feel the warmth 
of the earth even at night through the thick sole of one’s 
boot. The hollows, hills and barrows were wrapped in a 
motionless white haze, the dryness of which deadened 
all sounds like cotton wool. Songs, neighing and shouts 
mo longer flew from hill to hill, raising an echo, but 
dropped weakly into silence ere they were born. Men, 
horses and britzkas moved along the dusty tracks like 
figures iacross ia silent screen. The only sound was the 
buzzing of the gadflies, resembling the monotonous plaint 
of a fan somewhere far away. Innumerable swarms of 
gadflies filled the steppe, pursuing the horse herds 
relentlessly; the only escape from them was in the water. 

The horses, harassed by the gadflies, the heat, thirst 
and long trails in search of edible grass, became irritable, 
quarrelsome and vicious. 

Each time he saw the mare bands off to the pastures 
from their watering places, Ursanah admonished the 
herdsmen, ‘‘Keep clear of each other, don’t let the bands 
come close.” 

There was room enough in the steppe for that, but at 
the watering places meetings were unavoidable, and the 
herdsmen did duty there in both shifts. Everyone noticed 
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that Desperado was spoiling for a fight. He looked at his 
most aggressive; every now and then he would raise his 
head to search the wind, and bare his teeth, while a 
quiver ran through his body from ears io hoots. One day, 
despite the herdsmen’s vigilance, Desperado, casting 
aside all wiles and pretence, flew at the staliion Rooster 
who happened to be standing nearest to him. 

The herdsmen rushed in to head the assailant off. 
The first to get there was Olko. He raised his whip to 
meet the oncoming stallion, but his own sorrel, only 
recently trained for herding work, quailed and stopped, 
and Desperado, going full tilt, struck him in the side with 
his chest. The sorrel dropped on his knees. The herdsman 
was flung out of his saddle; he crashed to the ground 
and rolled head over heels. He staggered to his feet with 
a sickening sensation in the pit of his stomach. 

His first impulse was to vault back into the saddle, 
but his horse had made a bolt for the steppe as fast as 
its legs could carry it. 

“Coward! Goose! Only fit for the pot!’ Olko shouted 
after him, cracking his whip. 

A savage roar burst from two throats. Two huge 
grappling bodies—Desperado and Rooster—spun round 
in a whirlwind of dust, teeth and hoofs flashing, tufts of 
hair flying. Borgoyakov, Smelyakov ard two other herds- 
men were laying their whips about them, but the infuri- 
ated stallions paid no heed. 

Olko had nothing but a whip in his hand, having lost 
his lasso with his mount. Acting on a sudden impulse, 
he dashed up to the camp-fire where the dinner was 
cooking, seized a fire-brand and flung himself into the 
thick of the struggle. Even then it was some time before 
the fighting stallions were separated. 

The horses were badly bitten in the neck and withers, 
and unfit for brood-band service. They were driven off 
to the Base Camp and stabled. 
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Oreshkov, after examining the fighters, shook his 
head mournfully. 

“Well, well, that was a close shave! A few minutes 
more of this and they would have had to be thrown out 
on the rubbish heap—both of them. A whole bag of money 
thrown away!” 

The herdsmen, except Olko, escaped with slight 
bruises. Olko came off worse—his haids were burnt and 
his shoulder injured—and he was sent to hospital. 

Annichah told her mother that she was going to visit 
him. 

“Hush,” Toiza hissed, glancing at the veranda where 
Epchelei and Ursanah sat smoking. ‘Put that out of your 
head. Olko’s name is poison to Epchelei. He will eat me 
up. You will get it too. We'll all catch it.” 

“Why?” 

“You don’t know Epchelei. He’s ever so strict. At 
least wait until he goes away.” 

Toiza considered Olko a little boy, and saw nothing 
wrong in Annichah going to see him. But Epchelei dis- 
liked him intensely, more so even than Kongarov. An- 
nichah was not such a fool as to exchange the finest 
herdsman, horseman and hunter for a man who could 
only shoot with a camera and looked on rusiy knives as 
the most precious of weapons. He was no rival. But 
Olko was—he could shoot without a miss, and soon he 
would beat Epchelei in everything else. 

“Better get busy with needle and thread,” Toiza went 
on. “Let other people worry about Olko. You have your 
own cares.” 

The girl sat down at the work table, but instead of 
sewing, she began to undo her plaits. When her hair was 
down, she parted it and braided it in two plaits, then 
undid them again and braided then in thirteen plaits, 
then again in two, again in thirteen. And so many 
times. 
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‘There, get used to il, that’s right,” Toiza approved, 
little guessing that for Annichah this braiding of her hair 
had quite a different meaning from what her mother 
thought. It was the expression of an inner struggle as 
to whether she should marry Epchelei or not. 


Ursanah noticed Kongarov on the path between the 
house and the herdsmen’s quarters. ‘‘I suppose he’s com- 
ing to see us. That means another row,” he thought, and 
went forward to meet him. 

“I’ve come to say good-bye,’”’ Kongarov said. He had 
finished his work and was preparing to leave. ‘‘May I 
come in?” 

“Perhaps vou had better not. Epchelei is there, and 
my old woman, and another woman, a stranger, who’s— 
you know....”’ Ursanah turned the imaginary handle of 
a sewing machine. ‘‘You won’t hear anything good there,” 
and his head drooped sadly. 

As Annichah had guessed, her father had discussed 
her with “Kongarov. Since then his mind was painfully 
divided. Both Toiza and Kongarov, he was convinced, 
wished the best for Annichah, but their ideas as to what 
was best were so different that to reconcile them was 
impossible. One had to chaose between them. The old 
man saw the good points in both their arguments, but 
simply could not make up his mind which was the better. 

They smoked their pipes in silence. 

‘Say good-bye there for me,’”’ Kongarov said, nodding 
towards the house, and held his hand out. 

‘Let us have another smoke together,” said Ursanah. 
He was reluctant to part company with Kongarov, es- 
pecially like this, out of doors, with his own house close 
by. He had grown to love him for his sociable disposition, 
his interesting stories, his sympathetic interest in Anni- 
chah, and his enthusiasm for everything. 

After a second pipe they parted. 
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Toiza asked Ursanah what he had been talking about 
for so long with “him.” She still used the pronoun in 
speaking of Kongarov, but whereas previously this had 
arisen from friendly, motherly feelings, the word now 
expressed dislike and contempt. 

‘He is going away. He asked me to give you and 
Annichah his regards.” 

“He can keep them,” Toiza snapped. ‘“‘Less rubbish 
about the place.” 


Annichah, the letter and torn prospectus hidden in her 
bosom, slipped out of the house unobserved, and ran off 
to the barrows. She had not asked her father when Kon- 
garov was leaving, and was afraid she would miss him. 

Kongarov's tent was still standing. 

‘May I come in?” the girl asked timidly. One could 
hardly expect a welcome from a man who had been shown 
the door and insulted. 

“Annichah? Why, of course!” 

Kongarov looked round his tiny tent and began to 
clear a space for her to sit down. But Annichah said that 
she had only come in for a minute to say good-bye. 

“Then let’s go out and sit on the bench.”” He came 
out of the tent, took both her hands in his, shook them 
heartily and pointed to a boulder lying near the tent. 
“This is my bench. Let’s sit down. You’ve come just in 
time. I’m going away. What’s the news?” 

‘Nothing much.” 

The girl drew out the torn arospeciile and asked him 
to advise her what school to enter. 

‘““So you have decided to studv? But what about Epche- 
lei?” 

They pieced the scraps together on the boulder. Kon- 
garov talked about the various technical schools, and the 
girl wondered which one would suit her best. Mining and 
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river navigation were no good—-she wanted to come back 
to the stud farm after her studies. The most suitable were 
the horse-breeding and agricultural schools. 

Epchelei rode up from behind unobserved. He put two 
fingers iin his mouth, gave a piercing whistle and threw 
his lasso, which fell next to Kongarov and Annichah. 

They looked round, startled. 

“What's that?” Kongarov shouted. 

“Just a joke.” Epchelei bared his teeth in a silent 
laugh, then wheeled and galloped away. 

By the brook, where the bushes grew, he threw his 
lasso again. One of the bushes tore loose and went hop- 
ping after him, shaking ol! leaves and earth. 

Annichah and Kongarov followed him with their eves 
in gloomy silence. 

Suddenly the girl shuddered. 

“A fine joker!’ she said, hastily gathering up the torn 
poster and giving Kongarov her hand. ‘“‘Good-bye! And 
thank you. If I’m in town may I come and see you?” 

“Certainly. We’re friends, aren’t we?” 

“Don’t be angry with us!” 

“T wouldn’t think of it.” 

On coming home, she called her parents into the room 
and told them she did not intend to marry, and was go- 
ing up to the Base Camp to make arrangements for her 
studies. 

Toiza, with her head clutched in her hands, scolded 
Kongiaarov—“This is his doing’—then herself—‘A fine 
daughter I have brought up’’—then, horrified, ‘‘Epchelei 
will eat me up. What will people say?” 

Ursanah paced about the room, vexed and irritated. 

“Oh, what nonsense! Stop it! Epchelei, people.... 
To please them you’re ready to stick your daughter’s 
head in the noose. It’s her life, it’s for her to decide.” 

He was glad to see Annichah blithe and vivacious 
again. Lately she had been Jooking like a winter fly. 
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The girl made preparations to leave. Shehad to change 
her dress, but with that wedding, everything in the 
house was topsy-turvy. The trousseau encumbering the 
room, an unpleasant reminder of the old dress-maker’s 
chatter, became hateful to her. She snatched the things up 
and stuffed them relentlessly into the chests. Then she 
went out to her mother, put her arms round her neck and 
fondled her. 

‘Don’t you worry about Epchelei. I'll tell him myself,” 
she comforted her. 

Hearing the clatter of the sewing machine in the next 
room, she ran out to the dress-maker, cried “Stop! You’ve 
done enough sewing!” bundled together the unfinished 
work, pieces of material and cotton reels and flung them 
into the chest. 

The house resumed its old appearance. 

“I’m going,” the girl said. kissing her mother. “You're 
crying over nothing, really.” 


Igren, only half-tamed, dashed along at a headlong 
pace. He was so inexperienced that he believed he could 
run away from bridle, saddle and rider if he tried hard 
enough. Annichah’s heart was filled with happiness and 
a sense of release. Song burst from her lips. It was her 
favourite song, a lullaby, which she used to sing to her 
dolls. 

If a wolf comes or a bear, 

Fear not, little one, | am with thee. 
If storm bursts or thunder crashes, 
Fear not, darling, I am with thee. 
Shut your eyes, cover your head, 
Sleep, my sweet, | am with thee. 


“Where have you been?” Tohpan asked Annichah 
when she came into the room of the Komsomol Committee. 
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“At home.” 

“Still getting married?” 

“I’ve finished with all that,” she said with a gesture 
of dismissal and a frown which gave him to understand 
that the marriage was off and she would rather not talk 
about it. 

“Do you want to go and study?” 

“Will they take me on? I’ve forgotten everything | 
learned.” 

“Once you're at the desk it'll all come back again.” 

He said the stud farm was badly in need of special- 
ists, and ten people, Annichah among them, were to be 
sent to study at special courses and colleges. If she 
agreed, she could get her papers and money and leave the 
next day. He gave her the curricula and rules of admis- 
sion. 

“Take them and think it over carefully,” he said. 

Tohpan, Irten and Domna Borisovna advised her to go 
to the forestry school. Sylviculture was of tremendous 
importance to Khakassia. Agriculture, stock-breeding and 
irrigation depended on it, and specialists in that line 
were very few. The stud farm itself was badly in need of 
a forestry expert. 

The thought of the school being so far away, beyond 
the Urals, worried Annichah, but she recalled her trip to 
the Experimental Stalion for saplings—the blossoming 
apple trees, the odorous avenues of balsam poplars, the 
cuckoo and everything Kongarov had told her about those 
distant parts—and consented. 

She spent the night at the Base Camp, and the next 
day received her papers and money for the journey. There 
remained but to say good-bye to her friends and acquaint- 
ances. First of all she decided to visit Olko while it was 
still daylight. They kept strict rules in the hospital and no 
visitors were allowed in the evening. 
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On the way she met her father. 

“T've been looking for vou, daughter,” he said anxious- 
ly. “There’s been a row again. Epchelei came in the eve- 
ning, and Toiza told him, ‘Your bride has run away. 
Catch her yourself. I give it up.’ He’s been like ia wild 
beast ever since. Didn’t sleep all night, and didn’t let 
us get any sleep. Just keeps repeating, ‘I’m not going 
from here without Annichah.’ What are we going to do, 
daughter?” 

“I am going away tomorrow, and ! don’t want to spoil 
my last day here thinking about Epchelei. You shouldn’t 
either.” She tenderly stroked her father’s shoulder and 
looked into his troubled face. “Don’t let it worry you. 
When I'm gone it will all be over.” 

UIrsanah did not wait for his daughter to say good- 
bye all round—that was a long business—but went back 
to tell Toiza to hurry up and prepare some food for the 
journey. The girl went to the hospital. 

Olko was sent for. Both his hands and his shoulder 
were bandaged. 

“Oh!” Annichah cried aghast. 

However, the herdsman said his injuries were a mere 
scratch and all that dressing material wrapped round him 
was sheer waste. Except for his hands, he was fit as a 
fiddle. 

“Can you laugh?” the girl asked him. 

‘As much as you like.” 

“DP ve come to have a good laugh.” pe 

“But what if Epchelei “hears of it?” 

‘“Epchelei...” the girl tossed her plaits vigorously. 
‘“Shoo—he has flown away.” 

Forgetting themselves, they both laughed loudly. 
A stern-looking nurse promptly appeared and _ re- 
mained hovering near them. This somewhat marred 
the pleasure of their meeting, but all the same it was 
great fun. 
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It was night when Annichah returned to Beloye. The 
camp-fires by the lake were out, and the herdsmen’s house 
was in darkness, but two brilliant strips of light from 
her father’s house lay upon the hillside. The light stream- 
ing from the veranda fell upon the dark form of Epche- 
lei’s horse. 

Annichah hitched up Igren and went softly towards 
the house. She caught the sound of voices and a noise 
like the humming of the quern. On going nearer, she rec- 
ognized this for the sewing machine, and stopped short. 
“What can they be sewing in such a hurry, at night? 
They must have decided to marry me off to Epchelei after 
all.”” She had been mistaken to think she could get rid of 
Epchelei so easily, just by shooing him off with a toss of 
her plaits. At home a storm was awaiting her. 

The girl turned off the path towards the barrows, then 
after a while returned to the house from the other side. 
When she made her appearance on the veranda Epchelei 
was sitting with his elbows on the table, staring sombre- 
ly at his whip. Ursanah was smoking, and Toiza was 
pulling white tacking threads out of a newly made red 
quilt. 

“Here she is at last,’ Toiza said lo Epchelei. “Now 
keep her back yourself.’’ Suddenly her hands dropped to 
her sides and she whispered in a horrified voice, ‘‘An- 
nichah, your plaits ... your plaits....” 

Two plaits hung down over the girl’s bosom after 
the fashion of married women. 

“Who is he?” Epchelei shouted, springing to his feet. 

‘“Kongarov,” Annichah said soundlessly, but all had 
guessed. 

Epchelei fled from the room, cracking his whip. Ur- 
sanah went into the next room, from which came the 
noise of the sewing machine—the endless hum had 
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become unbearable. Toiza sat rocking herself like the pen- 
dulum of an old clock, moaning over and over again, 
“Annichah ... Annichah ... what have you done!” 

Annichah, embracing her mother and twining her 
plaits round her neck, murmured weakly, “Mummy dear, 
don’t cry. These are happy plaits. Really, they are.” 

The clatter of the sewing machine ceased. Ursanah 
returned to the veranda, puffing thoughtfully at his pipe, 
then brought in the quern and began to adjust it. He was 
not going to let his daughter go away without bread cakes 
for the journey—not for all the plaits in the world. 

Day was beginning to dawn. 

Whipping his horse’s flanks savagely, Epchelei gal- 
loped up to his herd, shouted to his mate to go and have 
a rest, and drove the herd off to Stone Mane. 

“To hell with Lake Beloye!” he thought, lashing his 
horse. To hell with the morning, he didn’t care if it never 
came!—another slash with the whip. But day was not to 
be stopped by wishing. It would come. The herdsmen 
would wake up and see Annichah with those plaits—and 
the thing would fly over the steppe like a blizzard: “Hey! 
Stop! Did you hear the news? No? Oho, what a joke! 
Epchelei’s girl has thrown him over. Chucked him up for 
Kongarov. Well, well, what a come-down! Epchelei, where 
were you when ‘Rusty Knife’ undid Annichah’s plaits?” 
Olko Chudogashev, no doubt, would burst his sides with 
laughter. 

A shower of blows rained on the horse. 

But there is a limit to what even a horse will stand. 
Epchelei’s mount suddenly stopped dead in its tracks and 
its rider flew out of the saddle, landing some five paces 
ahead of it. The horse ran past him. By the time the 
herdsman, dazed and badly bruised from his fall, came to 
himself, both the herd and his rebellious mount, Harat, 
were out of sight. Epchelei hurled a curse after them and 
ran back to that now hateful Lake Beloye. 
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In the commotion created by her plaits, Annichah 
hardly noticed the night pass. Dawn elinimered in the 
window and Ursanah blew out the oil lamp. The herds- 
men’s mounts neighed, demanding to be taken down to 
the horse-pond. The sound reminded the girl that Igren 
had not been fed and watered for a long time. Winding 
her plaits round her head in a coil—there was no need for 
everyone to know about her marriage, let people think 
she had adopted the city style of doing her hair—she 
poured some oats into a nose-bag, drew a bucket of wa- 
ter in the brook and went to the hitch-rack. 

Igren was not there. There was not a sign of his sad- 
dle or bridle rein either. 

Annichah dropped the nose-bag and the bucket and 
ran to the herdsmen’s house, crying, “Igren has been 
stolen!’ Then she ran home, snatched up a saddle and 
rushed to the stable where her father’s horses stood. 

Within a few minutes a large pursuit party rode out. 
The thief had not had time to get away and he was soon 
overtaken. It turned out to be Enchelei. Ursanah, Anni- 
chah and the herdsmen stood round him, whispering and 
looking at each other with puzzled glances. Choking with 
rage, his clothes in tatters and this face bruised and 
scratched, he looked like a trapped wolf. 

“Where is Harat?” demanded Ursanah. 

“Ran away.” 

‘And where’s the herd?” 

“Ran away, too.” 

“Where to?” 

“Ask them. They didn’t leave a note.” 

Ursanah told off three herdsmen to track down the 
runaways, then ordered Epchelei, “Come on to Beloye!” 

“No, wait a minute!” Annichah checked him. ‘“‘Get off 
my Igren! Take Chestnut!” 

Epchelei meekly complied; he had no choice. He rode 
alone, all the others, some ten horsemen, riding together 
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in a group, forming a sort of convoy. They did not mean 
to convov him—one could not escape on Chestnut in any 
case—-but nobody was willing to ride alongside him. 

At Beloye Ursanah called Epchelei aside and said, 
“Well, tell me how you let the herd escape, how you lost 
Hlarat, why you took Igren.”’ 

The herdsman refused to talk. His pampered pride as 
a celebrated herseman would not let him confess the 
shame of being thrown, not by a wild horse, but by his 
own mount. Enough that that ‘Rusty Knife” Kongarov 
had stolen his girl. It was beyond his power to conceal 
that, but they would get nothing else out of him. 

“Tgren is safe, the herd and Harat will be found,” he 
said. “‘What difference does it make to you how it hap- 
pened?” 

Ursanah did not press the point. Epchelei’s bruised 
face told its own story: he had been flung out of the sad- 
dle, and since one could not overtake the herd on foot, 
he had taken Igren for the purpose. 


Lutonin was looking over the vegetable garden, Irten 
acting as guide. 

“Hurry up with the barrels,” she said, stopping before 
the cucumber beds. ‘“‘The cucumbers are as thick as ash- 
berries.” She carefully lifted the rough fragile leaves. 
‘See? Like sardines in a tin.” 

“You're right about the barrels,” Lutonin answered. 
‘D’you need many?” 

“Well yes, if you’re going to do any pickling.” 

“Depends on what you're going to give us.” 

“Cucumbers, cabbages, tomatoes, water-melons.” 

“How much?” 

“A lot.” 

“Can you give me some idea? This is your domain.” 

Jrten walked on to the tomatoes. 
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“Not so fast, my girl,” Lutonin said, fanning himsel/ 
with his handkerchief. “You've got quite a different cli- 
mate here.” 

The weather was very hot, and as the garden had 
deen irrigated the day before, the moist earth reeked with 
vapour like a steam bath. 

“Subtropics,” Irten said, pointing to the generous sun, 
which had made her black as a fire-brand. “Without water 
it’s a curse, but with water a blessing. With that sun and 
plenty of water this place would be a subtropics. Really 
it would!” 

The bottom clusters of tomatoes were tinged with the 
bloom of ripeness. 

“Look,” said Irten, holding one of the clusters in 
both hands, “they’re only half ripe, and so big I can 
hardly hold them.” 

“Nor will a lorry when they’re ripe,” Lutonin jested. 

They moved on. The water-melons and musk-melons 
were already the size of a fist, the pumpkins as big as 
a human head, and the foliage everywhere richly green 
and juicy. 

Irten rejoiced in the sun—it had now become a kind, 
tamed sun. Then she started weaving dreams of taming 
the winter, too. That was when— 

“Hi! Hoi! Herdsman! Are vou blind?’ the women 
working in the garden suddenly shouted, waving their 
kerchiefs, spades and rakes, and running down to the 
bottom of the garden from all sides. A herd of horses had 
run into the garden. 

Irten dashed after the women. [I.utonin ran, too, but 
he stumbled among the beds and furrows, crushed some- 
thing, and dropped into a walk. 

Seeing that the herd, after being chased out of the veg- 
etable garden, was moving out into the steppe, Lutonin 
shouted, “Hi, herdsman, wait a minute!” 

‘There isn’t any herdsman,” Irten told him. 
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‘Whose herd is it then?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Stop it!” 

There was a saddled but riderless horse among the 
herd, and the women recognized it as belonging to Epche- 
lei. At first the herd had run in terror from Epchelei, but 
afterwards, tired by the swift gallop and the heat, they 
had gone in search of water to slake their thirst. Attracted 
by the coolness of the vegetable garden where they sensed 
the presence of water they had strayed into it. 

Lutonin asked Irten for Pegasha, who was grazing 
nearby, and sent one of the women on him to drive the 
herd down to Lake Beloye. 

‘And now let’s see what damage they’ve done in the 
subtropics,” he said. Examining the trampled cabbage 
patch and the deep marks left by the hoofs in the moist 
soil, he swore. ‘This isn’t the tropics or subtropics, it’s 
a oattle trail. Lucky it didn’t happen at night, when 
there’s only a watchman here... .”’ 


Lutonin started the car and drove down to Belove. By 
now he knew the stud farm territory well enough to be 
able to find his way without a driver. 

At Beloye he first interviewed Ursanah, from whom he 
got the details of the mishap, then called out the culprit. 

The talk was held on the Kuchendayevs’ veranda. Lu- 
tonin sat at the table. Epchelei guessed at once from his 
face that more trouble was coming, and he stopped in- 
voluntarily in the doorway. 

“Come up,” Lutonin said. 

Epchelei walked in. 

‘‘Where’s the herd?”’ 

A look of alarm crept into Epchelei’s inscrutable face, 
and he stammered, “The herd ... er ... the herd....” 

“Out with it!” 
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“It ran away.” 

“And what are you doing here?”’ 

Annichah and Toiza peeped in curiously, but at the 
sight of Lutonin’s angry face they shut the door hastily. 

‘Come out!” he called to them. ‘“Come here.” 

They came out. 

“Look at hiin. He’s let his herd run away, and sits 
cooling his heels.” 

“You can’t catch the herd without a horse. My horse 
ran away,” Epchelei mumbled, avoiding Annichah’s eyes. 

“Your horse too!’’ Lutonin laughed. ‘‘A fine herdsman! 
You ought to be rocking in a cradle, not riding a horse.” 

This insult was more than Epchelei could bear. He 
protested that the manager was not right. He was a good 
rider, but being in a bad temper he had whipped his Harat 
too hard and the horse got out of hand. 

Meanwhile the escaped herd returned, and when the 
herdsmen learnt that it had broken into the vegetable 
garden, they came to the Kuchendayevs, declaring, “We 
want to speak to Epchelei too.” 

The veranda being too crowded, the talk was held in 
the yard. 

“How did it happen?” the herdsmen demanded of Ep- 
chelei. 

He was obliged to confess now in public how he had 
been thrown out of the saddle and how this had led to 
other unpleasant consequences. 

“You say you were angry?” Borgoyakov demanded. 
“Who with?” 

The question gave Epchelei pause. If he named Kon- 
garov or Annichah, he would be asked: ‘‘What has the 
horse got to do with it?’ and if he said the horse, he 
would be asked: ‘‘What for?” So he answered, “With my- 
self.” 

The list of his offences was cast up. He had ill-treated 
his horse, let the herd escape, taken Igren without 
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permission and ridden the tired horse hard, caused 
damage to the vegetable garden and the canals. 

Epchelei, glancing round at the herdsmen’s faces from 
under lowering brows, was surorised to see them all 
looking grave and even somewhat gloomy. The fact that 
he had been flung from the saddle struck no one as being 
funny: that was a trifle in comparison with the damage 
he had done to the canals. What queer people there were 
these days. 

‘What's to be done about him?” Lutonin said, address- 
ing the herdsmen. 

‘His horse has said it,” Borgoyakov answered, and 
the rest supported him. 

‘Yes. If a man’s own horse has so little respect for 
him that it throws him out of the saddle, that man de- 
serves to go about on foot.” 


The sound of a swelling chorus broke into the Kuchen- 
dayevs’ house from the lakeside. Annichah looked out of 
the window. A lorry, packed with dressed up young peo- 
ple, was passing along the shore. One of them, standing 
up in the lorry, was conducting the chorus with both 
hands. 

“They've started out,” Annichah half uttered, half 
sighed, her mind occupied with those last-moment 
{houghts that precede a journey. After a while she turned 
to her father. 

“Let us send Igren back to the herd.” 

‘And break him again when you come back?” 

“Then you ride him, so he doesn’t forget the saddle.” 

The girl ran out to bid farewell to her horse again. 
She had smoothed out his forelock hair by hair, combed 
his mane and twined her ribbons into it, called him by 
all the tender names she could think of, and still failed 
to pour out the full measure of her love for him. 
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The lorry was now standing by the house. The pas- 
sengers were all young people like Annichah, on their 
way to various schools. They jumped out gaily, but the 
driver remained at the wheel and did not shut off the 
engine. 

Annichah embraced her father and kissed him, saying 
jokingly, “Ill bring back such 1a clever head from town 
that it won’t go through the door. You’ll have to widen 
it.” She stretched out her arms to show how much he 
would have to widen the door. 

It was not hard to say good-bye to him, for she knew 
that his good wishes went with her. But with her mother 
it was a heart-breaking business. The old woman saw her 
off with bitterness and the gloomiest expectations. Anni- 
chah clung to her, unable to tear herself away, and asked 
her forgiveness again and again. Toiza felt that her 
daughter was carrying some secret away with her, and 
this grieved her still more. 

The lorry started. The house, the lake and the herds 
disappeared. All that remained of home was the steppe, 
the road and the sky. 


Olko Chudogashev came to Beloye to start work 
again. . 

“Olko? It cannot be. I can’t believe it,” Ursanah greet- 
ed him with affectionate surprise. A warm-hearted man 
.always, he had grown still more genial since his daugh- 
ter’s departure. ‘“‘Toiza, come here a minute!’’—and when 
‘she appeared, he went on, fluttering his hands over Olko’s 
head, ‘‘Look how he has shot up! Would you ever!” Then 
he ‘gripped the herdsman’s right shoulder, squeezed it, 
and said, ‘“‘Does it hurt?” 

A herdsman’s right arm, from wrist to shoulder, must 
be sound, strong and true. It wields the lasso. 

Olko asked where his old mount, Black, was. 
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“Roaming in the herd.” 

“T want him back again.” 

“But he’s no good. You said so yourself. Black, then 
the chestnut, then the sorrel, now Black again.... I can’t 
make you out,” the old man grumbled. ‘Hadn't you bet- 
ter run about without a horse at all? What is the mean- 
ing of it?” 

‘“T was a fool,” Olko answered. 

Kuchendayev laughed at this and slapped him on the 
back. 

“Quite right. That’s what I wanted to tell you at first, 
but I said to myself, ‘Let him find it out himself.’ Well, 
well, go and catch Black, ride him and thank an old 
man for not giving him to some other herdsman.” 

‘Thank youl!” 

Olko thought he had only to give a shout and Black 
would answer and come to him as usual. But he was mis- 
taken. On hearing the shout, the horse, who was nibbling 
the grass, started, threw his head up and ran away. The 
whole herd dashed after him. 

‘What are you frightening my horses for?” the herds- 
man shouted to Olko. 

Olko said that he was calling Black. 

‘You'll have to call him a pretty long time. That Black 
is not a horse, he’s a devii. And he’s made devils out of 
all the others. Hurry up and take him, I’ll be glad to get 
rid of him.” 

As soon as he got back to the herd, Black had turned 
wild again :and become the leader. Not one of the two 
hundred horses in the herd could vie with him in intel- 
ligence, speed and watchfulness. Under Black’s leader- 
Ship this herd had gained the reputation of being one of 
the most ungovernable in the stud farm. 

Olko saddled his mount, Sorrel, and rode out to cap- 
ture Black. The latter quickly realized the herdsman’s 
intentions, and did not seek refuge in the thick of the herd 
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as a greenhorn would have done, but ran oul of it himself 
without waiting until he was forced to do so, and raced 
off to the hills, keeping a respectable distance between 
himself and the snubbing post. Olko lost half the day in 
a fruitless chase and wore out his whip on Sorrel’s hind- 
quarters. Black seemed to be mocking him—he ran 
quite close, but safely, always safely, out of reach of the 
lasso. 

The next day, when the thirsty herd came down to the 
lake, it was driven into the enclosure. But even here it 
was no simple matter to catch Black; he had thoroughly 
learned the lessons which service as a herdsman’s mount 
had taught him. Where other horses, at the sight of the 
lasso, would scatter helter-skelter, Black got into the 
thick of the bunch, and if he found himself cut out, would 
bend his head low down to the ground so that the noose 
could not slip over it. 

The herdsmen crowded round the enclosure. Ursanah 
shouted, laughing, “You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Olko, not being able to catch that old hack!” 

Olko made no excuses for himself and did not take 
offence—the gibes were well merited. He was fagged out, 
wet with perspiration and his hands shook. At last Ku- 
chendayev took pity on him and ordered, “Borgoyakov, 
help him!” 

The latter slippped into the enclosure and threw his 
wide-brimmed hat at Black. The horse, taking fright, 
reared, and the lasso fell on his neck. 

‘‘Now we've got you!’’ Olko cried. 

Black seemed to think so too, for he did not put up 
much resistance when he was bridled and saddled, and 
within a week he once again became Olko’s obedient and 
zealous assistant. 

Since Desperado, the stud-horse, had been put in sick 
bay, his mares were disbanded, and Olko was now ap- 
pointed herdsman of the élite herd in place of Epchelei. 
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The time came tor getting the horses in shape for de- 
livery to the army. All the herd colts, the “recruits” of 
the three-year-old class, were rounded up at the Base 
Camp to be halter-broken. It is usual in such cases to 
tire the horses out beforehand. Olko drove his herd for 
nearly a hundred miles, giving them no rest, food or 
drink. The herd, on its arrival at the Base Camp, was 
driven into the enclosures. 

The strong birchwood gates shut to with a bang. Olko 
and his mate waved their hats to the herd and rode away 
to have a rest. The horses, suffering from hunger and 
thirst, filed round the fence, never suspecting that it 
was unending. On the other side, quite close at hand, 
the young grass stood tantalizingly green after the 
recent rains. From the Base Camp came the sound of 
human voices. Men on horse and on foot kept moving 
along the road, clearly visible from the enclosures. But 
no one seemed to care about the predicament the herd 
wias in. 

At last someone did remember. Olko came, accompa- 
nied by his mate and other herdsmen. 

Harat, Epchelei’s mount, who was walking at the head 
of the file, stopped, raised his head over the fence and 
neighed. 

“Hullo, my boy, how d’you do?” Olko said, raising 
his hat. | 

The horse neighed again, this time with a touch of 
pleading in his voice. 

“You don’t like it here. Want a bit of sugar?’’ Olko 
placed a lump of sugar in his hand and pushed it through 
the palings. “Take it!” 

Harat made tro movement. For over a fortnight now 
the herdsmen had been trying to make friends with him, 
but had been unable to overcome his distrust. The memory 
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of Epchelei’s hand made him quiver at the sight of every 
other hand. 

“Still too proud to eat out of my hand, are you? Well, 
keep your pride and I'll keep the sugar. I’m fed up with 
trying to make up to you.” Olko put the sugar into his 
pocket and went over to the trailer cabin where the man- 
ager, Oreshkov, Ursanah, the vet and the smith were 
beginning to gather. 

A britzka loaded full of ropes, halters and lassoes 
rode up. 

“Well, let’s begin. Is everything ready?’ said 
Oreshkov. 

They went over to the enclosures. Ursanah glanced at 
the herd, which had started circling the fence again. 

“Ah, your bellies are drawn in, that’s good,” he said, 
then turned to the herdsmen. ‘“‘Go ahead, boys!” 

The herdsmen threw off their hats and extra clothes— 
in the work confronting them no one but a juggler could 
keep his hat on his head—tightened their belts and slipped 
on mittens. Olko jumped over the fence of the enclo- 
sure. The herd skewed to the far corner, bunched in such 
a close crowd that it looked like one huge body with two 
hundred heads. 

Olko threw open the gates between all the sections 
and advanced on the herd, crying, ‘Well, who’s the brav- 
est? Who’s first? Harat, where are you?” 

The horse was in the corner, pressed against the 
fence by the whole frightened mass. 

“So that’s where you are. This won’t do. When it 
comes to trampling fields, you’re first, but now when you’re 
called up to the army you’re dangling in the rear. Come 
on out, you deserter!” 

Olko advanced. The herd skewed to the opposite cor- 
ner, and in the dash some five horses ran into another 
section. Two of them were chased into a third enclosure 
until at last one of them, a grey, stepped into the coop. 
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The massive door was at once closed on him. Olko vaull- 
ed back over the fence, went up to the coop and made a 
ceremonious bow to the prisoner. 

“My compliments! What are you staring at? Don’t 
you know me? It’s me, Olko, your herdsman. You're in 
a nice fix, aren't you? Ai, ai!” 

The grey, shifting uneasily, shrank and quivered, 
and his dilated cyes rolled wildly. The coop was a tight 
fit, and at the slightest movement one came up against 
the walls and the door. Outside lay the open fragrant 
steppe, and a cool breeze smelling of young grass assailed 
the nostrils, tickled the ears and gently stirred the 
mane and tail. The horse began to test the strength of the 
doors and walls with his sides ‘and chest, seeking a 
way out. 

“Still fidgeting about,” said the smith, who was tired 
of waiting for the horse to calm down. “Perhaps this will 
help you.” He smacked the grey on the croup with his 
hard heavy hand. “One step forward!” 

The horse struck the door with his chest, leapt back, 
struck the other door, swayed and hit the picket wall, 
then in an outburst of fury, reared and saw that the coop 
was uncovered, offering access to the open steppe, the 
wind and the succulent grass. He snorted and quivered, 
then leapt and clung to the upper bar of the coop with his 
forelegs. 

“Bravo!” the crowd around the coop clamoured. “‘You 
will carry a commander, vou will!” 

Standing erect on his hind legs, the horse lashed fu- 
riously at the top bar with his front hoofs. Meanwhile the 
smith whipped out from under his belt a small all-metal 
hatchet and a big mallet; placing the hatchet on the over- 
grown hoof of the hind leg, he struck it a swift blow with 
the mallet. Dark-grey bow-shaped shavings flew from the 
hoof. The horse jerked his leg away, staggered and fell. 
He was up, however, instantly and kicked out in the di- 


rection of the smith. The hoof struck the picket wall. He 
had found his enemy at last! And he began kicking 
right ‘and left. The strongly-built coop quivered and 
groaned. 

“You'll hurt your legs, you fool!” Ursanah shcuted to 
the horse. “You'll kick your hoofs off.’’ 

After a dozen or two wild kicks the pain in the horse’s 
legs grew stronger than his fury, and he calmed down, 
his head drooping. In an instant O!ko slipped on a strong 
halter made of double straps and tied the lasso, while the 
smith whittled down the hoofs. 

The door was opened. The grey flew out of the coop 
and dashed across the meadow with great bounds. He 
thought he was free, but suddenly he felt himself jerked 
sharply back. He had come to the end of his tether, which 
was firmly gripped by four men. 

The horse twisted its neck wildly, reared and plunged, 
bucked, dropped several times and lashed at the rope with 
his forelegs, but nothing helped. He was drawn up to the 
hitch-rack and lashed short, with his lips almost touching 
the post. 

The next to run into the coop was a roan colt. He 
acted the same way as his predecessor and ended up the 
same way—at the hitch-rack. 

And then Harat found himself in the coop. 

“Well, my bov. are we going to fight, too, or come to 
terms peacefully?” Olko said. 

Snorting loudly, Harat sniffed at the door, the pickets 
and the floor, which was strewn with smelly hoof shav- 
ings. 

“Get used to it!’ Olko said, uncoiling the lasso. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of, nothing at all,’ and he 
placed a lump of sugar sat the horse’s feet. 

Harat bent down. But as soon as he felt the touch of 
the halter which Olko was trying to slip over his head, he 
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gathered his body together, and with a cat-like hiss, leapt 
clean out of the coop. 

“Now that’s a horse, can you beat that!” the smith 
said, sticking his hatchet and mallet back into his belt. 
“I suppose we can have a smoke now.” 

Four herdsmen leapt into their saddles and galloped 
after the runaway. 

‘‘Epchelei must have got his goat pretty bad,” Oresh- 
kov said, shaking his head. ‘“‘Fiancy cutting up rough 
like that after working nearly a year under a _ herds- 
man!” 

Ursanah turned away. It may not have been Anni- 
chah’s fault, but the fact remained that it was through 
her, his daughter, that the stud farm had lost the valua- 
ble services of such a fine horseman and breaker as Ep- 
chelei. It was a shame. How useful he would have been 
here! 

The runaway made a dash for the hills and gullies, 
and tried all kinds of tricks to shake off his pursuers, but 
the horse who could get away from four herdsmen’s 
mounts had yet to be born. He was surrounded and driv- 
en back to the enclosure and then into the coop. An ex- 
ira row of pickets was fastened to the top, and not even 
the highest jumper could take that hurdle now. 

Fiercely though he struggled, Harat had his hoofs 
shaved down and a bridle- put on him. When the coop 
door was opened, he went out calmly, stopped, filled his 
lungs with air and gave a loud neigh. 

A man’s answering call came from the nearby hills: 
‘‘Ha-a-ra-at! Ha-a-ra-at!” 

Everyone recognized Epchelei’s voice. 

The horse started. Ursanah, who had so far only been 
directing the work, seized. his lasso. 

“Hold him tight! He’ll run away!” 

“No, he won’t,”’ Olko said. ‘He’s spent whatever 
he had.” 
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“I’m not so sure,’’ Ursanah answered. He could tell 
by Harat’s fierce glances, the movement of his ears and 
the quivering of his legs that he would give them more 
trouble. 

Indeed, the horse suddenly lunged. So many men 
clung to the lasso that it looked like a cluster of ashber- 
ries. With a loud swish it flew out of their hands. Olko’s 
mittens burst, and Lutonin who, in his haste, had forgot- 
ten to put his on, burnt his hands as if he had picked 
up a handful of red-hot coals. 

The horse was making for the hills, the long lasso 
rope spiralling behind him like a performing snake. Olko, 
dusty and dishevelled, clapped his hands in ian ecstasy of 
excitement, yelling, “Whoosh! Go it, go it!’ 

“What are you glad about, you ass?” Lutonin said 
testily, shaking his chafed hands. 

‘What a horse! A real daisy!” Olko said, drawing his 
breath in sharply. 

“You wait, he’ll shake the guts out of you yet,’ Luto- 
nin growled, himself lost in admiration of the horse. 

Epchelei stood on a hill, calling: ‘Ha-a-ra-at! 
Ha-ra-at!” 

The horse was running in the opposite direction. 
Presently the barrows nid him from view. Epchelei disap- 
peared, too. 

The herdsmen leapt into their saddles again. 

“Where are you going?” Ursanah checked them. 

“We've got to finish with Harat somehow.” 

“Drive the next horse into the coop!” 

“Harat has run away with a lasso and a halter,” the 
herdsmen reminded him. 

“He won’t eat them. He’ll bring them back.” 

Harat attached himself to another group of horses 
which was being driven down to the enclosures; his was 
the heart of a herd horse which could not stand solitude. 
The next day he was back again in the coop. 
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Ursanah called Lutonin aside, and after a whispered 
conversation with him, he took the lasso and halter off 
the horse, handed them to the herdsmen, saying, ‘There, 
he’s brought them back,” let the horse free and gave 
orders for it to be driven off to a herd which was being 
kept for work at the stud farm. 

After passing through the enclosure, the horses were 
kept at the hitch-rack for a fortnight. For the first five 
or six days, depending on their docility, they were fed 
and watered on the spot. During this time they were 
so halter-galled that a child could have led them, and 
they were then watered at the brook to make them bridle- 
wise. 

The herdsmen gentled them by constant handling— 
stroking them kindly on the neck, the sides and behind 
their ears. 

When this process of gentling was over, a military 
commission came down to take delivery of the army re- 
cruits, and the horses were examined, measured and 
recorded. 


The day of the send-off arrived. All the herdsmen who 
were disengaged gathered at the enclosures where the 
recruits were lined up. They were treated to sugar, 
stroked, their manes were combed out and brightly col- 
oured mags were plaited into them. The herdsmen 
whispered into their ears, ‘‘Don’t be homesick!” 

The mass of horses started off for the town. Men 
waved their hands and hats, shouting: 

“Good luck! Happy journey! Give good service! Don’t 
let us down!” 

Many a herdsman’s eyes, which one would have 
thought had been dried forever by the steppe heat, the 
frosts and the winds, glistened with tears. 


The men who had gone to see the horses off returned, 
and the Base Camp was lost from view. Olko Chudoga- 
chev started his favourite song: 


Who is riding there? How many horses there 

are in front! 
Bays, chestnuts, roans, sorrels, greys and duns. 
And all of them for our army. 


A little to one side there walked a mysterious way- 
farer. He had been walking there for quite a time, keep- 
ing an even distance between himself and the horse herd. 
Olko was beginning to find it suspicious. If he was bent 
on some errand, why did he not use the road; if he was 
seeing the horses off, why did he keep at that distance; 
any sensible person would choose a smooth path, but this 
one, on the contrary, chose the hardest, up and down the 
barrows. The herdsman cantered up to the queer fellow. 

It was Epchelei. 

‘What are you doing here?” Olko said in surprise. 

“I’m seeing the horses off.” 

‘What horses?” 

Epchelei rattled off the names of the horses from his 
herd who were now leaving for the army, ‘“Hulat, Sab- 
darat, Pazrahat and ... my Harat. You think Epchelei 
is just a dog who can only bite?” 

“Harat isn’t here. Ursanah left him at home,” Olko 
said. 

Epchelei gave him a piercing glance. 

“Ts that true?” 

“If you don’t believe me, look yourself.” 

‘Why did he leave him here?” 

‘“T don’t know.” 

Olko trotted back after the herd. Epchelei stood on 
the barrow, deep in thought. The horses trotted on. The 
golden, black and grey-blue patches of their backs faded 
and mingled into a uniform grey cloud.. 
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Hulat was there, Sabdarat, Pazrahat—a whole herd. 
But Harat, for some reason, had been left at the stud 
farm. Epchelei did not know what to do with himself. 

The moment he had seen his Harat in the paddocks, 
Epchelei had decided to leave the stud farm. He had lost 
there his sweetheart, his friends, the work he loved, the 
men’s trust, and now they were taking from him his last 
dear possession—his favourite horse. They had no need 
for him either, it seemed. And so Epchelei had made up 
his mind to follow the herd and get a job with the horses’ 
new masters. 

And now he learned that Harat had been left at the 
stud farm. What for? There was not a herdsman, except 
the very young or old, who would ride a horse which he 
had not trained himself. Besides, Ursanah would not trust 
anyone, young or old, with a horse like Harat. Neither 
would he send him to the horse yard to carry fire-wood, 
manure or rubbish. Harat, obviously, had been kept for 
some herdsman. But who for? Perhaps Ursanah was 
keeping him for Epchelei? Perhaps there had been some 
change and he would be given work again? 

The horse herd was now a bare speck on the horizon. 
Epchelei ran to the top of a high barrow, tore his cap 
off and waved it, shouting, ‘“E-ho-o-o! Good-bye!” 

Then he walked back swiftly. He walked along, think- 
ing deeply. He would show them that he was not the 
failure they thought him to be, and had not been thrown 
out of the saddle for good. He would be back in it again 
and everyone would say: ‘“Epchelei is our finest 
herdsman.” 


After three months spent in the mare bands the brood 
stallions are no longer needed there, and they are then 
banded into a separate herd. This herd banding of the 
stallions is perhaps the most dangerous and difficult of 
all jobs: in horse-breeding. Oreshkov, Ursanah and 


Domna Borisovna made elaborate preparations for the 
event. They constantly questioned the herdsmen about 
how the stallions were behaving, rode out themselves to 
make personal observations and studied the records of 
previous years. On the basis of this experience they drew 
up a scale of stud-horse characters in order of docility. 
The list began with the wise and restrained Phoenix 
and ended with Desperado. 

On the appointed day the stallions were cut out from 
the brood bands through the enclosures, where they were 
roped, and their hoofs trimmed and blunted with rasps to 
render those terrible weapons as harmless as possible. 
After that they were driven down to the horse-pound for 
banding. The drive was a swift one, calculated to tire 
them out. ; 

The pound was a circular patch of soft ground with 
a straw fence. The herdsmen, armed with long stock- 
whips, took up positions round it. Then four of the least 
vicious stallions were led into it by halters and gradually 
brought together. The stallions roared menacingly. This 
was not considered ia puni'shable offence. But at the first 
attempt to start a fight the stallion was sobered by a 
lash of the whip, or as many lashes as were needed to 
sober him. 

The stallions, after making a little noise, calmed 
down. The halters were then removed. The stallions 
decided to take advantage of their freedom to start 
trouble again, but they were made -to run round in a 
circle and peace was soon restored. 

The other more vicious stallions were led in singly. 
These, not content with roars and threats, were stub- 
-bornly spoiling for a fight. They were curbed by the whip 
or by being driven round in a circle on a long rope. 
Every new stallion introduced a fresh element of excite- 
ment among the released group, which threatened at any 
moment to break out into a rough and tumble. Every 
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stallion was eager to be the leader. The struggle for 
supremacy, despite the vigilance of the herdsmen, flared 
up now here, now there, in kicks and bites. 

Phoenix had been the leader of the brood stallions 
for many years, but during life with the mare bands the 
stallions were inclined to forget this. They came back 
from the mare bands with an acquired habit of command, 
and Phoenix, every autumn, was obliged to reassert his 
leadership. He had his own tactics. He pretended to be 
thoroughly bored with his position of authority and kept 
aloof while the upstart chieftains fought it out between 
them, after which he quickly suppressed the victor. 

The last of the stallions—Desperado—was led into 
the pound. Both the herdsmen and the horses expected 
that he, like the others, would first sniff his way about, 
make some noise, then, after nosing out his chief rival, 
set about him. But Desperado, waiving all preliminaries, 
rushed straight at Phoenix. Taken by surprise, the herds- 
men who had been holding him were dragged off their 
feet, and with Phoenix also caught unawares the treacher- 
ous attack might well have succeeded. At the last mo- 
ment, however, Epchelei leapt over the fence, seized 
Desperado by the halter and jerked him back. The terrible 
fangs, which in another moment would have sunk into 
Phoenix’s withers, snapped at the empty air. Epchelei 
shouted to the herdsmen to look after the other stallions, 
who were beginning to get restless, and he would manage 
Desperado himself. 

The maddened stallion flung himself again and again 
at his victims, for whom there seemed to be no escape, 
but each time Epchelei pulled the halter and Desperado’s 
teeth missed their aim. Every time he lifted his leg for a 
kick, it received a stinging blow from the whip. 

At last Desperado’s ardour began to cool. The other 
stallions, sensing it, began to retaliate whenever he 
tried to kick or bite them. And on receiving a kick from 


Phoenix, who decided that the time had come to exercise 
his authority, the aggressor immediately acknowledged 
defeat and became quite docile. He was then freed from 
the halter. 

The stallions were then let out of the pound, sur- 
rounded by herdsmen and driven out to pasture. The 
banding of the herd at the horse-pound is only part of 
the job, the rest being done out in the steppe. 

Epchelei turned away. He was odd man out here. 

“What are you dawdling for?’’ Lutonin shouted to 
him. “Go on after them!” 

The herdsman started, stepped forward eagerly, then 
stopped short. 

“T have no horse.”’ 

Lutonin, after a moment’s thought, jumped out of the 
saddle. 

“Twiddling your thumbs at such a time.... Here, 
take Condor!”’ 

Who, after the untrammeled life in the mare band, 
could relish the crowded horse-pound with its rowdy 
characters, its whips and halters? Small wonder that the 
stallions started off at a gallop, all together, but each 
with a longing to run off to his own mare band. There 
is only one way of keeping a herd of horses together 
when it is fired by such a desire, and that is by deceiv- 
ing it. 

The herdsmen kept the stallions from scattering, but 
did nothing to prevent them from running forwards. And 
even though the horses may have suspected that they 
were being driven in the wrong direction, they still hoped 
that this devious way would bring them back to their 
mare bands. 

The too eager ones, who attempted to make straight 
for the band, were taught the virtue of patience by 
the whip. 
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Epchelei accompanied the herd to the pasture, then 
rode back to the stud farm to return Condor to his owner. 
Three days later he rode out again as permanent herds- 
man, and under him was Harat. 
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After the horses were turned over to the army and 
the brood stallions rebanded, the stud farm stock was 
reshuffled; the brood mare bands were joined into herds 
again and transferred to Lake Jirim. The basin-like hol- 
low iaround this lake was sheltered by hills and therefore 
less exposed to the winds and blizzards than others. The 
more delicate herds of mares in foal and mares with their 
yearlings were moved out there for the autumn and winter. 

In the middle of September Oreshkov, Domna Bori- 
sovna and Ursanah arrived at Jirim. 

“Ouf! These rides will be the death of me,’ Oreshkov 
groaned, reaching one hand out to Borgoyakov to rest 
it on his shoulder, and passing the reins to Olko with 
the other. “This steppe has grown so big, it’s amazing. 
i used to whizz through it like a bullet, but now.... 
Ouf!”’ And he slumped into Borgoyakov’s arms like a 
sack of meal. 

The latter staggered under the weight. 

Ursanah pointed his whip at the dying camp-fre in 
which a big pot stood half-buried in the ashes and 
embers. 

“Rake it up, Olko. We’ve come to issue passports. 
Have you had your dinner? No? Then sit down, we'll 
wait.” 

‘“Let’s all sit down,’ Olko said. “There’s plenty in 
the pot.” 

“You won’t have to repeat the invitation,” Oreshkov 
said, sitting down by the camp-fre. “I’m fond of camping- 
out. Meals taste twice as good in the open. .I’ve lived 


your style, so | know. I may look a lubber now, but 
when I was your age I was as zippy as they make 'em— 
the best horseman and hunter in the whole gubernia. 
Don’t you believe me?” With a quickness surprising in one 
of his corpulent build, he unbuttoned his tarpaulin dust- 
coat, drew out of his breast pocket an oilskin wallet and 
took out of it several old faded photographs. ‘‘There, 
here’s what this porpoise once looked like,” he added, 
prodding himself in the chest disdainfully. 

One of the photographs showed a slim well-knit man 
astride a madly galloping horse, the other showed him 
holding a rearing wild horse by a lasso. 

“Is that you?” the herdsmen said, surprised. 

“Me.” 

“How did you come to be like this?” 

“Too much zeal. The gee-gees got me. First I broke 
them, then they broke me. Overtaxed my heart, and 
started swelling like dough. But never mind, it was 
great fun while it lasted.” 

It was not for the sake of boasting that Oreshkov 
carried those photographs about with him—he was a 
modest man, especially now—he kept them for the sake 
of the cheering memories they revived. 

They dined off the stewed meat of a wild kid and 
got down to business—the herdsmen to drive the horses 
into the pound, Ursanah to heat the branding iron in the 
fire, and Oreshkov and Domna Borisovna to unpack their 
portable medicine chest and office accessories. 

The herd was driven into the pound and gently 
scared into a run. The first to run into the coop was the 
mare Harita, followed by her little son. The mare was 
let out and the door shut on the foal. In order not toexcite 
the foal with her calls, the dam was driven into sa differ- 
ent enclosure, and a check description made of the foal. 
Oreshkov dictated and Domna Borisovna wrote down its 
name, age, sex, colour, distinctive marks, and parentage. 
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Then Borgoyakov slipped a strap over the foal’s neck, 
Olko held it by the ears, another herdsman by the tail, 
and all three pulled it hard against the wall, while a 
fourth herdsman handed Ursanah the red-hot branding 
iron. This Ursanah applied to the foal. Domna Bori- 
sovna smeared the burn with vaseline. 

The foal screamed wildly, then seeing that the coop 
was open and his tormentors had stepped back, he flew 
out quick as lightning, dived headlong into the lake, then 
leapt out again and began dashing hither and thither in 
an attempt to escape from the pain. But the pain still pur- 
sued him. Suddenly it struck him that it was these men 
who had caused the pain and if he trampled them down 
or drove them off it would vanish. Torn between hatred 
and fear, he rushed at his tormentors, advancing on them 
not in a straight line but in circles. So far hatred was up- 
permost, and the circles grew narrower and narrower. 

“Look at that rascal!’ Oreshkov cried in delight. 
‘“‘He’s making war on us. He’ll be a splendid horse! If 
I live long enough I’]] take a ride on him.” 

The foal was now circling round his tormentors at a 
distance of ten paces. 

“Come on! Come on!” Borgoyakov encouraged him. 
‘““Here’s your man, he’s the one who did it,” pointing to 
Olko. ‘‘He tricked you with a lump of sugar.” 

However, fear proved to be stronger than hatred, and 
his mother happening to call him at that moment, the 
foal ran off to join her. He clung to her udder and the 
pain quickly wore off. Only now and again the skin 
quivered on the branded side, where ‘“‘K-7” was seared on 
the haunch and “205” on the shoulder-blade. This meant 
that the horse belonged to the Khakass stud farm, was 
born in 1947, and his registered number was 205. The 
fillies were registered under separate numbers. 

When all the foals of the first herd had been treated, 
the men went to the pound to see how the ‘christened’ 
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youngsters were feeling. The foals, nestling against their 
dams, were glancing at the livid brand marks with an 
air of bewilderment. There were no games, no fighting. 

‘Now, my dear boys, let’s get this clear—you are 
not to let the wolves get their teeth into vou and mess 
up our book-keeping,” Oreshkov admonished them. “You 
are going to have two years of complete freedom. And 
if any one falls ill, back he goes into the coop. Get me?” 
He wagged a fat genial finger at them warningly. 


In the evening the herdsmen gathered together in one 
house. Owing to their nomadic way of life, these meet- 
ings were rare and could only be held during the mass 
reshuffling of the herds, the banding, halter-breaking, 
branding and weaning. All kinds of meetings—Party, 
Komsomol, and trade union—lectures, talks and cinema 
shows were usually timed to these events. 

On this occasion they got together for an informal 
talk. It opened with the usual: 

‘“What’s the news from Moscow?” 

Jirim was a small settlement, far removed from the 
Base Camp, and had neither a telephone nor radio. 

Domna Borisovna related the latest news and dis- 
tributed the newspapers. Some of the herdsmen became 
absorbed in reading, while others talked about incidents 
that had occurred ‘at work and during the hunting. After 
ia little while Domna Borisovna decided to swiitch this 
desultory conversation over to a subject nearer to her 
heart—the rearing of the foals 

“The horses ‘are offended with us,” she said. 

“How do you know?” asked Olko. 

“T’ve heard complaints.” 

“Who from?” 

“From all of them. They give me no peace.” 

“How is that?” 
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The conversation attracted the herdsmen’s interest. 
They drew round Domna Borisovna on all sides. 

She goi a large sheet out of a file—the latest issue 
of the wall newspaper Khakass Racer. 

“Listen to this,” she said, :and began reading. 

‘““T grew up in a herd, among a jolly bunch of foals. 
The early months of my life were sheer bliss. The sun 
shone warmly overhead. All around us lay the wide 
grassy valley. At first we loved it because it was soft and 
we could frolic and tumble about over it, and then we loved 
it still more because it smelt sweet and tasted good. 
Twice a day we went down to the lake to drink and bathe. 
The herdsmen who were looking after our band did not 
meddle in our childish iaffairs and games; one of them 
sang all the time, and the other was fond of hunting and 
gave more attention to the birds than he did to us; for 
six whole months no one ever hit me or so much as 
touched a hair on my head. For a long time we thought 
they were merely good neighbours. 

“ “But one day these kind boys suddenly cracked their 
whips and drove us into a wooden cage. We did not know 
at the time that this was a paddock, iand seeing how 
unwilling the grown-up horses were to go in there, we, 
too, hung back. I got ia painful sting from the whip for 
being obstinate. In the paddock they started threatening 
us again with whips and shouts. Mother and I found a 
narrow open passage and we ran into iit; she slipped 
through, but I was locked in. It never entered my mind 
that it was ia trap. 

‘“ “My two herdsmen and a lot of other strange men 
came running up to me, threw a strap over my neck and 
started strangling me; two others seized my tail, another 
my ears, then the fifth man pricked me with something so 
piainfully that the sun went out, the sky grew dark «and 
the ground rocked. “I am lost, I am dying,” I thought. 
I don’t know how long it was until I came to myself. 
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When I recovered, they let me out and drove another foal 
in. Men call this branding. 

‘“ ‘For three more months no one touched me. One 
herdsman sang, the other hunted, and then, all of ia sud- 
den, they drove us into the enclosure again with whips 
and shouts, and this time I was parted from my mother 
and never saw her again. Two years afterwards we were 
rounded up a third time, and tormented in a way I shall 
never forget. They chipped off my hoofs and put aa bridle 
on me, which all but tore my head off; when they led me 
to the watering place I struggled free and escaped; they 
chased me over the hills until I was half-dead, then las- 
soed me and put a saddle on my back. 

‘Tam now an old horse in retirement, with thirteen 
years experience as ia herdsman’s mount behind me. Those 
who know what that means will readily believe me when I 
say that I have seen and suffered a great deal and know 
what I am talking about. So pay heed to my words. 

‘“* *T appeal to horses land men. 

“‘Those happy-go-lucky boys who shepherded our 
band were bad herdsmen. They cared only for our health, 
safety, feeding and drinking. That is not enough. It leads 
to sad misunderstandings between horse and man. Foals, 
like all children, are inquisitive. We were even curious 
about the enclosures, which were a mystery to us. We 
scratched ourselves against the fence, tried it with our 
teeth and sniffed at it. We should have been turned in 
there quietly and kept there for a time, handled gently 
with a touch behind the ears and on the tail, and then 
bridled in a playful sort of way. We would be a bit fright- 
ened sat first, but then treat it ias ia lark. And the more 
serious business would have passed off as a game. It is 
better to take a little fright sevenal times than to be ter- 
rified for a lifetime. 

“The training required of a horse should not be given 
all at once, but by degrees, with gentle treatment. Kind- 
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ness will do many things. With more kindness there would 
be no need to lock a horse up in the coop, lasso and 
hobble him, :and such inevitable things as branding and 
weaning would become easier for both the horse and 
the man. 

‘Start your training earlier. It will mean less childish 
bliss, but also less childish suffering. As it is we are 
branded and weaned all at once, then halter-broken, 
bridled and saddled. And after that not a single caress. 

“Seeing nothing but violence and pain, we have 
concluded that man is a creature given to fits of madness 
and cruelty. We develop tnaits of fear, nervous excite- 
ment and vicious tendencies. Often these bad habits are 
so deep-rooted that the horse remains merely broken but 
untamed all his life. He is an untrustworthy worker and 
friend. 

“*Men need docile faithful horses, and horses need 
kind masters. Why then do I still hear the swish of 
the whip and the lasso?’ ”’ 

Domna Borisovna fell silent and looked steadily sat 
the company. The herdsmen were smoking—with many 
of them smoking and thinking were an inseparable proc- 
ess. The room was thick with smoke. 

“Who wrote that?’’ Ursamah said. 

“Skewbald.” 

“Ah... we thought so,” the herdsmen murmured, 
livening up. Skewbald was their favourite correspondent. 

Many suspected Domna Borisovna of writing under 
that name, but did not bother to find out. There was a 
peculiar interest in being addressed by a horse. 

The smoke made Domna Borisovna cough. She cleared 
her throat and said, ‘“‘What shall we tell Skewbald?” 

The conversation grew quite lively. The herdsmen 
were agreed that Skewbald was right. Someone suggested 
a new slogan: “General compulsory gentling for herd 
youngsters.” 
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The branding affected the sucklings exactly as Skew- 
bald had described. They grew more suspicious and shy, 
and even that general pet and favourite Hardy, son of 
Harita, broke off his friendship with the herdsmen. 

He used to come running up at the first call, eat sug- 
ar out of the men’s hands, and let them stroke his back 
and scratch his ears—touch him anywhere but on _ the 
legs—and now no amount of calling or inducements 
could bring him near. He would merely snort and run 
away. 

One day, after calling him in vain, Olko put a piece 
of sugar in :a conspicuous spot and stood watching. Har- 
dy noticed the bait and went towards it, but stopped 
within three paces. 

‘Take it, go on!’ Olko encouraged him. ‘How long 
are you going to sulk? We shan’t brand you any more. 
Let’s make it up.” 

They stood there for quite :a time. Hardy did not go 
away, but neither did he take the sugar. Someone called 
the herdsman and he turned his head. When he looked 
round again the sugiar was gone. 

“Aha.... That won’t do,” the herdsman grumbled at 
himself. “That will make a thief of you... .” 

After watering, the heavy dams usually stood resting 
in :a wide circle while the foals frisked about inside it. 
The place, according to horse custom, was ialways aa flat 
smooth meadow, which seemed to have been specially ti- 
died up for the purpose. And suddenly, in the middle of 
this smooth patch of ground, there appeared a big grey 
stone. The mares, who had seen all kinds of miracles 
in their time, regarded this one more with displeasure 
than interest; they snorted and drew the circle closer, 
leaving the stone outside it. 

The foals, however, were keenly interested and puz- 
zled by this extraordinary object. Dropping their games 
and ignoring the calls of their dams, they all moved 
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towards the stone in a crowd. The serried belligerent 
ranks began to thin and stretch out as they approached 
it; the cowards halted, and the waverers made a detour, 
examining the stone from all sides. 

Hardy, plucking up his courage, went forward boldly, 
but even he had his heart in his mouth. Two paces short 
of the stone he stopped, sniffing cautiously, and stretched 
his neck out to reach it with his lips. His neck was too 
short, however. Then he stepped forward gingerly with 
mincing little steps that would have brought a blush 
even to the cheeks of that arrant coward—the sparrow. 
At last the touched it, but instantly recoiled. The stone, 
which lay motionless like any other stone, was soft to the 
touch ‘and had a strong human smell about it. 

More waverings wand sniffings from a distance, .then 
Hardy touched the stone again with his lips. It was soft, 
and smelt human, but it didn’t move. Growing embold- 
ened, the foal tried the stone on his tooth, then began butt- 
ing it, and suddenly discovered a piece of sugar. He 
gobbled it up and looked for more. At this point an eye 
gleamed at him, but so swiftly that the foal could not 
have sworn that it was really an eye he had seen. He 
stood about in indecision, then renewed his search and 
discovered ia human hand. Another little stab of panic 
and wonder, and «a long struggle between fear tand cu- 
riosity. The stone with the human hand was immobile, 
las stones should be, and curiosity won the day. He pulled 
the soft covering off the stone—it proved to be a rain- 
coat—and discovered underneath it Olko Chudogashev. 
Heretreated three steps and stood watching the herdsman. 

Olko crawled away, slowly and stealthily. The foal, 
fascinated with wonder, followed him all the way until 
the herdsman reached his horse and jumped into the 
saddle. 

This lesson was repeated daily. And Hardy was not 
the only one who now attended it. Olko’s transformations 
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from stone into man gradually grew shorter and quicker, 
and the foals grew less and less afraid of it. 

All the doors were opened in the now empty enclos- 
ures, and when the herds came down to the watering 
place they were first driven through the enclosure. The 
horses shied aat first, and when coming to the branding 
coop of evil memory they flew through it like a bullet. 
Gradually they went through the enclosures more calmly, 
and within a week they turned in of their own accord 
without any urging. This practice had a remarkable con- 
summation. One day, after having a drink, the horses 
returned to the enclosure, although no one had taught 
them to do it, passed through it in perfect good order 
and only then moved out to the pasture. They had decided 
that the way to and from the watering place was one 
and the same. 
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li : ', + even lay the dust; the same evening the 
a: ..., dust ran riot again, pursuing the moving 
ibe 283 lorries like the trailing smoke of a loco- 


motive, and blotting out the sky. 

Only seeds were harvested on the dry farming plots, 
and a hundredweight per acre of coarse wiry hay on the 
meadows. But for irrigation the stud farm would not 
have carried out even the meagre plan Zastrekha had 
drawn up for it. The young horses, the cows, oalves iand 
sheep would have had to be driven out across the Yenisei 
lagain. 

The irrigated fields yielded a ton to a ton and a half 
of wheat per sacre, depending on the irrigations. Irten 
calculated that every hundred cubic metres of water gave 
ian extra hundredweight of grain. 

The grass was mown twice on the irrigated meadows 
and an abundant supply of hay brought in. Moreover, 
thanks to irrigation, the area to be mown was smaller, 
and thus many workers, machines and_ horses were dis- 
pensed with. These were employed first for completing 
the Bizhé dam, and then for planting trees. 

The wind-breaks were planted round the fields, along 
the irrigation camals, and in the sheltered parts of the 
steppe where the horses took refuge during the blizzards. 
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Annichah wrote home that she, too, was planting 
woods and gardens. 

“We'll have to start as well,” the Kuchendayevs de- 
cided. ‘‘Our Annichah may get so used to the woods and 
orchards out there that she won’t want to look at her 
old home.” 

They planted a row of Siberian apple trees on the side 
of the house that faced the town, so that their daughter, 
coming home, should see beforehand how welcome 
she was. 


The meadows, fields and vegetable plots were given 
their last autumn irrigation, then the sluice gates were 
shut and the water began to collect in the ponds. Luto- 
nin watched it spreading and rising with growing alarm. 
Soon it would be level with the dams. And then what? 

He went to the Experimental Station. The secretary 
told him that the people he wanted to see—Drobin, Ivan 
Titich and Kokov—were at a conference; she gave him 
a batch of newspapers to read while he waited. 

Lutonin barely scanned them, laid them saside and be- 
gan to prowl impatiently from corner to corner. 

“Is anything the matter?” the secretary asked. 

“Yes. If this conference is nothing special—” 

“The usual business conference.” 

“Then let me go in.” 

The secretary did not object. Lutonin began straight 
from the threshold, “The water is level with the dam” in 
the kind of tone one would say: “The enemy is at the 
gate.” 

“What? Has your Bizhé run over?” Kokov said, swiv- 
elling round. 

“So far we're holding it, but it will soon burst its 
banks.” 

“Open the sluices,” Iwan Titich said. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Raise them, the usual way.” 

“And...and...”’ Lutonin suddenly began to stutter. 

“And that’s all,” Ivan Titich added with a smile. 

By an effort Lutonin got his tongue under control and 
proceeded, ‘“‘And let the water run past the fields and gar- 
dens? Go to waste? Why, Ill go mad!” 

Drobin took him gently by the shoulders. 

“Sit down and tell us calmly what has happened,” he 
said, offering him a cigarette. 

Although he did not smoke, Lutonin took the ciga- 
rette and began to crush it between his fingers, un- 
conscious of what he was doing. 

“The water is coming in all the time,” he said. “‘That 
means keeping the sluice open all the time. We won't be 
needing irrigation until the spring, and all the winter— 
five months—the Bizhé and the Kamishovka will be run- 
ning to waste. Millions of tons of water just thrown away. 
It’s ten thousand tons of grain.’’ He knew now by expe- 
rience what effect irrigation had on the crop yield. “To 
listen all the winter to the roar of the water in the sluice... 
to see it flowing away.... To think that it’s not water 
going waste, but wheat.... I tell you seriously, I'll go 
mad. Besides, people wouldn’t let me open the sluice. They 
worked like fiends sall the summer, went without sleep 
and rest, their hands are still sore.... And suddenly Lu- 
tonin goes and opens the sluices, kills the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Why, they’ll clap me into a strait- 
jacket.” 

He fell silent, looking crestfiallen. Suddenly he felt 
so utterly weary that the light autumn clothes he wore 
seemed a ton-weight on his shoulders. 

“In winter the water always runs waste. The idea 
of storing it, of course, is something worth striving after, 
but so far everyone lets it out,” Drobin said. 

“But I can’t do it, I have no right to do it,” Lutonin 
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said, taking the fresh cigarette which Drobin offered him, 
then, with :a look of surprise at finding it in his posses- 
sion, returning it. “There must be some way of solving the 
problem!” 

“Nothing but first attempts and experiments so far.” 

Lutonin asked for Ivan Titich or Misha Kokov to be 
sent down to the stud farm immedilately. Drobin assigned 
Kokov for the start, and proposed that ia new task be 
included in the joint plan of work of the Experimental 
Station and the stud farm—winter storage. 


On the Kamishovka, Misha Kokov found ia means of 
arranging water storage by employing Ivan Titich’s ori- 
ginal plan and building a second dam on the lower loop. 

On the Bizhé the matter was more complicated. The 
relief of the river valley here did not allow of the dam 
being raised or a new one built to hold the expected one 
hundred and forty-one million cubic feet of water. Some- 
thing else had to be devised. Kokov recalled the sugges- 
tion someone had made during Domozhakov’s visit about 
ponding the adjacent hollow. When planning only a 
summer storage sarea, this idea was rightly rejected, but 
just now it was a real godsend. 

“Where was your wise head before?” Lutonin re 
proached him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before that you wanted a 
winter storage area? This water didn’t come into my 
plans at aall,” Kokov answered. 

“While we were sunning ourselves it quite slipped 
our mind that winter still existed,” Lutonin said with 
‘a harsh laugh. ‘What after-wits we are. Please don’t take 
offence—I blame myself more than anybody. How many 
times I’ve heard the saying, ‘Prepare your sledge in the 
summer iand your cart in the winter,’ but it might have 
been gibberish for all the notice I took of it.” 
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The chain survey showed that the adjacent hollow 
would hold only seventy million cubic feet of water, iand 
the rest would go to waste. 

“And we complain about aridity. Stupidity, if you 
ask me.” 

Lutonin took the calculations which Kokov had made 
and went to consult Domozhakov. Kokov remained at the 
stud farm to complete his survey. 

After hearing Lutonin out, Domozhakov said, ‘“‘Won’t 
you be robbing your neighbours?” 

As far as the Bizhé was concerned there were no 
neighbours downstream and the water emptied into the 
Yenisei. On the Kamishovka there was a small collective 
farm adjacent to the stud farm, but its water require- 
ments were negligible. 

“Then go ahead! It’s a good plan,” Domozhakov said. 
He took a file out of the cabinet, turned over the papers 
and continued, “But you can always make a better job 
of a good one. The way I see your position is this: you've 
made a landing and occupied an oasis. Now you have io 
drop oasis tactics and launch an offensive along the whole 
front. The only thing that worries you is the Bizhé and 
the Kamishovka, tand that’s a miistake. There’s water in 
other small streams too. Snow is water. There are lots of 
collective and state farms that haven’t a Bizhé or a Ka- 
mishovka at all, just trickles, springs or only snow. Tap 
these resources for irrigation. It’s important for the whole 
region. The Experimental Station is doing something 
along this line, but so far they haven’t achieved much. 
You can still hear people at the collective and state farms 
saying: ‘The Experimental Station is no model for us— 
they don’t have to count their money and work-day 
earnings.’ But when their own people—the state and 
collective farms—start doing it, they'll sit up and take 
notice.” 
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Domozhakov made a note of Lutonin’s new plans in 
a special note-book which he kept for the stud farm, ‘asked 
him to keep the Regional Party Committee informed on 
what was going on, and dismissed him. 

Directly he got back Luionin called out Domna Bori- 
sovna, Kokov and Sniggerer, told them about his talk 
with Domozhakov, then turned to Kokov, “Well, comrade 
expert, let’s hear what you have to say.” 

Misha said that in addition to canal irrigation it was 
possible to ‘apply irrigation by creating ice patches and 
by using the spring flood—melting snows. For ice patches 
either a river or a brook with low level banks was needed, 
for the spring floods—snow. The strong Khakass winds 
usually drove the snow into the ravines. It was very im- 
portant to find out where the biggest of the snowdrift 
sites were. The old men would probably be sable to tell 
them that. Despite the prevailing opinion that the wind 
was the most fickle and careless of the elements, iactually 
it worked with marvellous precision. The snowdrift sites 
in the ravines could regularly be counted on to contain 
an accumulation of snow. 

Ursanah was consulted on the snow question. The 
face of the steppe was as familiar to him as that of his 
Toiza. Many a time he had floundered in the snowdrifts 
in the ravines while rounding up herds that had been 
scattered by wolves and blizzards, and he named off-hand 
a dozen ravines where the snow accumulated in large 
drifts. 

After this Lutonin spoke to Domozhakov again over 
the telephone. Irrigation by small streams and snow 
called for preparatory work, which had to be done before 
the winter set in. This would not leave him time for the 
Bizhé and the Kamishovka. What was he to tackle first? 
The best thing would be to tackle them all at once. 

“T'll be down tomorrow,” was Domozhakov’s reply. 
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The north wind of autumn blew a counter-blast to the 
southerly spring winds. The feather-grass all over the 
steppe was combed flat in one direcltion—southwards. 

Domozhakov, Misha Kokov, Lutonin and Ursanah, all 
wearing warm quilted jackels, rode out to inspect the 
streams, springs ‘and ravines. Behind this cavalcade rode 
riderless Pegasha, loaded up with baggage. As there 
was a likelihood of their having to camp out during the 
journey, the travellers took along with them all the 
necessaries, such as bedding, food iand uiensils. 

Ursanah, that living encyclopaedia of the Khakass 
steppes, named the various hills and valleys, but forget- 
ting that these names were of ancient origin, he expressed 
surprise that people called them the Saddle, Hornless 
Ram, and Hag, and so on, when they looked more like 
aeroplanes, motor cars or samovars. He related all kinds 
of siories. 

“A rich bey, Sukin, lived in these parts before the 
Revolution. He owned thousands of horses and_ sheep. 
Being a bey, he never did a stroke of work; he had la- 
bourers to do everything for him—to look after the 
herds and the household. When he woke up in the morn- 
ing he would slip ona silk Chinese robe—he was too lazy 
to dress properly—and clap his hands, and a table would 
be brought right up to his bed, with roast mutton and 
kidneys iand a jug of vodka on it. He would eat and 
drink, then clap his hands again to have the table re- 
moved, iand either go back to bed, or pay a visii on some 
other bey, or go out to the horse herds to flog his labour- 
ers. He flogged them whenever he got a chance—when 
a mare had foaled badly, when «a horse had hurt its foot, 
or when.a stud stallion had given the bey an ugly look— 
what did he expect it to do?—in short, he lay his whip 
about them until his arm got tired. 

“One day Sukin ordered a pair of dappled stallions 
to be selected. They were to be a perfect match, alike 
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as two peas. We caught the stallions, and placed them 
side by side. But the master roared his head off: ‘They’re 
no good! Let’s have others! Look lively!’ iand curled his 
whip about us right and left. 

“We said, ‘Can’t they be blacks, greys or duns?’ ‘No, 
they must be dapples!’ he yelled, laying about him with 
the whip again. ‘But it’s a mad idea, you can’t find two 
dapples exactly alike.’ And he says, ‘It’s for the tsar. The 
tsar himself.’ ‘But there’s only one tsar,’ we said. ‘He can’t 
ride two horses at once.’ ‘He'll ride one, his wife the other,’ 
he says. 

‘Somehow or other we picked two stallions, put sil- 
ver-mounted saddles and bridles on them, and sent them 
to the tsar for a birthday present. The tsar sent back a 
present to Sukin—a silk robe and a paper saying that it 
had come off his own shoulders. So now we had a royal 
robe of our own. 

‘Some chief—a minister or a brigadier, I’m not sure 
which—brought down the robe and the paper, and we 
were all summoned to Jirim, where Sukin lived. The bey 
comes out, the chief with him, and shouts, ‘Down on your 
knees, all of you!’ Well, we get down on our four bones. 
The chief reads out the paper, puts the robe on the bey’s 
shoulders, and says, ‘This robe must be honoured like 
the tsar himself.’ But who could say how it was to be 
honoured? Sukin made the rules himself. He says, ‘I 
must go visiting.’ 

“One man invites Sukin, and they drink for a week; 
another invites him and they drink for a month. You 
can’t very well tell a guest, ‘Enough’ when he’s wearing 
the tsar’s robe. After a while people stopped inviting him. 
The trouble was he never came alone, but brought a 
whole crowd with him, all fond of a good feast. 

“Then Sukin started to pay visits without waiting 
for an invitation. Dining out was better than sitting at 
home. The hosts ran away from him, but he’d go all 
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the same. ‘The master’s not at home, eh? Gone away? 
Never mind, I'll do the honours for him. Ho, there! Kill 
and roast some sheep. And if anyone’s tired of his horse, 
he can catch himself another one.’ That tsar’s robe cost 
us pretty dear. Many a rich man grew poor, and the poor 
still poorer.” 

“Where's he feasting now?” Lutonin asked. 

Ursanah nodded towards Domozhakov. 

‘‘He gave him his last feast.” 


The winding rivulet the travellers were following 
skirted a ridge of hills and came out into a wide 
valley. Misha Kokov said that a simple earth-fill dam, 
which could be made here by using the stones and turf 
that lay around in abundance, would irrigate from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five acres. That was 
judging by eye. Possibly, levelling would show a still 
great irrigable area. 

“You should draw up a detailed map of all your 
lands,” Domozhakov said, moving his horse closer to 
Lutonin. “Make a complete record of all your water re- 
sources. Here’s a little stream you can almost step across, 
but it can give you an annual crop of about eighty 
tons of grain. An easy crop, too, cheap and simple. 
Don’t forget the small things while you're tackling the 
big ones. If you collect all the drops you’ll have an 
ocean.” 

They inspected another stream and several springs, 
which added another two hundred and fifty acres of. irri- 
gable land. Ursanah egged them on to look for more. 
Since the livestock was wintering at home, where there 
were now plentiful stocks of hay, he had become an enthu- 
siastic advocate of irrigation. Domozhakov, however, had 
no time to inspect all the streams and springs, and sug- 
gested looking over the ravines. 
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The largest of these ravines was among the hills of 
Sheep Steppe. It was dusk by the time they got there. 

‘Where iare we going to sleep, Ursanah?” said Luto- 
nin, seeing nothing around him but crags, rocks, steeps, 
and a narrow trail. 

“Tut, tut, what a shame. There’s nowhere to sleep, 
eh? Yet people lived here... .” 

Ursanah rode on. The trail brought them to a fairly 
wide patch of open ground walled off on one side by a 
weather-beaten porous rock. Ursanah drew rein. 

‘Here we are. The partisans’ hotel. Choose any room 
you like.” 

There were several small caves and hollows eat- 
en out of the rock, which were quite suitable for sleep- 
ing in. 

“There’s fire-wood here, too,” Kokov announced, 
examining one of the caves by match light. He struck a 
few more matches and made other discoveries—a hearth 
with stone seats round it, hooks in the walls for hanging 
clothes on and a rusty pot in the corner. 

They unsaddled the horses, hung a nose-bag of oats 
on the neck of each, kindled a fire in the cave and started 
to prepare supper. It was ‘as good a meal as one could 
have at home: roast beef, eggs, butter, and hot tea from 
a thermos flask. Ursanah, who was an old hand at build- 
ing camp-fires—he had built so many in his lifetime— 
regulated the flame to give ia maximum of light with a 
minimum expenditure of wood. 

“This is yours, I daresay,” he said to Domozhakov, 
pointing to the fire-wood. 

“Yours rather,’”” Domozhakov answered. The talk. 
switched to reminiscences. Ursanah started the ball 
rolling. 

“I don’t remember now exactly what year it was. All 
Siberia was at war. Reds, Whites. Suddenly Bey Sukin’s 
herdsmen began to disappear. Not only that, but each man 
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drove one or two horses off with him. One of these lost 
men came to me in the night and says, ‘Don’t be afraid. 
I’m not a ghost. Bring me what you have in the pot, I'll 
prove it to you.’ So I brought him a pot of porridge. He 
polished it off, then he says, ‘D’you believe me now? Per- 
haps you'll believe me when I say I’m cold.’ How could 
one not believe him after he had eaten all that porridge— 
breakfast, dinner and supper for two mouths? ‘Then bring 
us some fire-wood,’ he says, and tells me where to—Sheep 
Steppe. I brought him fire-wood three times, then he says, 
‘Now come with me to our chief.’ And he brought me here. 
This was the chief.”” Ursanah said, laying his hand on 
Domozhakov’s shoulder. ‘““He was quite a youngster then. 
We had a chat and after that your Ursanah became a 
partisan. Sometimes I’d bring wood, sometimes I’d find 
out what our bey was doing. One day he started prepar- 
ing for :a journey—rounded up a thousand of the best stal- 
Jions and mares, packed up his household belongings in 
big bundles and tied them to the saddles. Then he tells 
me, ‘You’re going with me.’ I says to myself, ‘We'll hear 
what the chief partisan has to say about that,’ iand off I 
went to see him. He says, ‘You go along, and we'll follow 
on the quiet. From time to time I'll give you the signal— 
the cry of an owl.’ 

“So we went. The steppe came to an end. All round 
was the taiga, in front of us the mountains. That was 
just what the bey wanted. But what did his labourers 
want it for? They starled to murmur, ‘We're not going 
any further.’ Every night the owl called me. We reached 
the mountains. Snow, ice. The horses were wild, unshoed, 
and slithered about. One would slip and go tumbling 
down, knocking others off their feet—and they went over 
too. That’s where we had our first fight. It was a terrible 
fight. We captured half the herd. The partisans told me, 
‘Now drive them home. When the Red Army comes, hand 
them over.’ That’s what I did.” 
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The story of the pursuit was continued by Domozha- 
kov. The partisans overtook the bey on the other side of 
the Sayan Mountains. By that time there was almost 
nothing left of his herds, but the partisan detachment had 
swelled to twice its numbers. All the bey’s labourers grad- 
ually went over to the partisans. Sukin, who was killed 
in a battle, was dragged to a precipice and thrown over. 


There were several dozen ravines all of which, Ur- 
sanah said, were packed full of snow every winter. The 
broad, dry channels made by the spring freshets in the 
adjacent gullies bore this out. Domozhakov asked where 
this water went. It emptied into the Yenisei. 

“In that case it can be caught only here. The spring 
flood on the Yenisei is a sheer waste of water. If we could 
divert it to the steppe, now!” 

After inspecting the ravines, they rode on to the Ka- 
mishovka dam. Domozhakov stood for a long time admir- 
ing the lake which spread out fancifully among the hills, 
its waves lapping the stony shore. A solitary gull was 
circling over it. Where hiad it come from, what was it 
doing here? Perhaps it was a scout? 

Then they inspected the rocky ridge separating the 
Bizhé lake from the adjacent hollow. 

‘““My iadvice is this,” said Domozhakov. “Get all the 
preliminary work done on the ravines and ice patches 
before the frosts begin. Winter may be upon you any 
moment.” 

“The lake will soon be level with the dam in any 
case,”’ Lutonin observed. 

Domozhakov did not seem to hear the remark. 

“And then attack the Kamishovka.” 

‘And what about this place?” Lutonin persisted. 

“I’m coming to that. You’ll have to do some blasting 
here. It’s absurd to peck at that ridge with picks and 
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spades when there’s ammonal to do the job. Start with 
the ravines first. I'll help you out with the ridge.” 

Domozhakov changed the subject abruptly. He said it 
was intended to organize training courses for instruc- 
tors in small-scale irrigation by means of snow, flood wa- 
ters and streams. The Experimental Station had been 
chosen first for the purpose, but practical studies there 
were impossible on account of the absence of ravines, 
small rivers and vacant space. The best place for the 
ccurses was the stud farm. 

“You'll have to look about for accommodation for 
some thirty people.” 

The courses could be held in the club house, and 
lodgings provided in the office and the guest house. . 

“That’s arranged then. We'll ask Domna Borisovna 
to take charge of the courses. Kokov will do the teaching.” 


The ridge was blown up. The Bizhé lake grew twice 
its former size, and in place of the hilly shore there 
was now a pretty line of peninsulas, capes and small 
islands with winding little channels and straits between 
them. Work on the second dam on the Kamishovka pro- 
ceeded at a more leisurely pace, being timed to keep up 
with the rising level of the water. 

The largest team was working at the ravines, where 
furrows had to be dug to direct the spring waters on to 
the fields and meadows. The furrows were made by 
ploughs and trimmed with spades. When the ground froze 
too hard for ploughing, the team set to work at the 
ravine mouths, building earth-fill dams—simple construc- 
tions of stones, manure, straw, ‘and earth. 

Afterwards work was starled on the ice patches. The 
streams with low, flat banks were dammed in the same 
way as the ravines, and holes were made in the ice 
that formed near the dams. The water, in rising, poured 
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through the holes, spread over the banks and froze. When 
the ice was about an inch and a half thick—the most 
convenient thickness for irrigation—the dam was shifted 
to some other suitable spot. This work was carried on till 
February, when it was suspended because the streams 
froze in the shallows and the current stopped. 
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Annichah came home in the spring. Kongarov came 
with her. They got a lift in a passing lorry which dropped 
them at the Base Camp, as Lake Beloye was out of its 
way. They put up at Hizirka’s. It was a Sunday, and An- 
nichah decided to invite her friends to Beloye and have a 
small celebration. 

The manager’s runabout rolled up to Hizirka’s house 
with ia genial growl. The old rickety clatter was gone. 
During the winter Khrunov, the mechanic, and Tohpan, 
the driver, had given the old car a thorough overhauling 
and installed a new engine and new tyres. 

Tohpan, sitting at the wheel, tootled ia gay march on 
his horn. Inside they were having dinner. At the sound 
of the horn, Annichah, Irten and Kongarov lost their ap- 
petites and hastily prepared to leave. 

“Going already?” Hizirka cried, flinging her hands 
up over the table which was loaded with all kinds of 
fcod. Good times had come to her house: Irten had grad- 
uated from college and was working as aagriculturist, 
and Hizirka herself, who was a hard-working woman, 
had received two bonuses in a single year. 

“We'll eat it up tomorrow. I guanantee my share,” 
Kongarov said. ‘“You’d be surprised what ia tremendous 
appetite I get when I come out to the steppe.” 

Hizirka gave them a last careful look over sand flicked 
some specks of dust 0% their clothes. That dust had an 
amazing way of getting about somehow. 
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They left the house and began to take their places in 
the car—Kongarov and Annichah behind, Irten in front, 
next to the driver. It was now an unwritten law that 
when Tohpan and Irten travelled together no other pas- 
senger claimed the front seat in the driver’s cab, for 
everyone knew that the girl was very fond of petrol. 
Nevertheless, being a polite young lady, Irten always 
asked whether anybody wanted the front seat. 

“Tll change places,” Annichah said. “Although it’s 
only a few inches, il’s nearer home.” 

Hizirka, her heart warming at the sight of the jolly 
young people, gave aall kinds of last-minute admoni- 
tions: they were to drive slowly and keep a good look- 
out. The cheerless days of her own youth as a hind had 
taught her to look upon joy and happiness as things 
{hat did not last. 

“Don’t worry, the steppe is big and wide,” Tohpan 
reassured her. 


After a succession of arid years, the coming year 
promised to be a happy one. Irten told Kongarov that 
they had decided to let some of the dry-farming plots 
lie idle until the shelter belts grew up and provided re- 
liable protection, but corn was growing on them although 
no seeds had been sown. The previous year had been 
such a dry one that many seeds liad lain dormant in the 
ground and sprouted only now. 

“But I don’t see your woods,” Annichah said. Her 
parents had written her several times that trees were 
being planted all round. “I thought that while I was 
studying you people would finish the job and not leave 
anything for me.” 

‘We planted a lot of trees. When we were transport- 
ing the saplings we thought we should turn the steppe 
into a thick forest, but there doesn’t seem to be any- 
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thing to look at,” Irten replied, nodding towards the young 
trees in the distance which were barely distinguishable 
from the grass. ‘“‘We have seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of land at the stud farm. If we planted trees 
only on one per cent of it we’d need millions. Hear 
that, Annichah? Plenty of work for you.” 

They drew level with Stone Mane. A herd of horses 
was grazing on the slopes. Annichah tasked Tohpan to 
stop and signal the herdsman. 

Borgoyakov rode up. The girl jumped out of the car 
and bombarded him with questions—who was working 
with him, where was Olko Chudogashev, where was 
Smelyakov? 

Borgoyakov was working as team-leader, Olko Chu- 
dogashev was herding a mare band led by Desperado, 
and Smelyakov had gone away to study. 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

“And who’d look aafter the herd? My older brother 
will be back from the army soon, then he’ll get into the 
saddle and it'll be my turn to go and study.” 

“Get hold of Olko and come down to Beloye today.” 

During the first part cf their journey everything— 
hills, barrows and deep valleys—was in its usual place 
and nothing had changed. But beyond Stone Mane a 
whole lake had disappeared. 

“Where is Jirim>? Has it dried up? Did the horses 
drink it up?’ Annichah fired question after question. 

But Irten and Tohpan said in one voice, ‘Guess 
again!” 

Trees had been planted round the lake to form a 
wind-break for the herds, and the lake, being a small 
one, was invisible from a distance. 

“D’you know how many saplings were planted round 
Lake Jirim alone?” said Irten. “Ten thousand.” 

They crossed the last ridge of hills. Lake Beloye 
swept into view, spreading wider and wider as they 
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approached it. Wild irises grew round it in big blue 

patches of varying hues. In some places the whole strip of 

road between the wheel-ruts was a bluc ribbon of flowers. 
It was a year of happy promise. 


“Ursanah, where are you looking?” Toiza said with 
mild reproach, coming out of the kitchen on to the 
veranda. 

“Everywhere.” 

“Everywhere.... You're like a child. How can An- 
nichah be everywhere! Watch the road!” 

The day before, Olandai, the postman, had brought 
the Kuchendayevs a telegram from Annichah, and ever 
since the old couple had divided their time between 
bustling round the stove and running oul to scan the 
steppe. 

“What are you staring at Stone Mane for all the 
time?” the old woman went on. ‘“‘Haven’l you ever seen 
it before?” 

“There’s something coming down the hill.” 

‘Never mind that. You watch out for your daughter.” 

They went to the other side of the house, where the 
windows overlooked the road leading to town, but 
the road was empty. Meanwhile, the car, coming from the 
direction of Stone Mane, had swung round the lake and 
was making for the little house with long blasts of the 
horn. A hand was thrust out of the window waving 
wildly. 

‘“Annichah! The giddy goat, she can’t even come 
home the right way!” Ursanah cried, and seizing the 
slow-footed Toiza by the arm, he propelled her towards 
the porch. 

For a long time the old couple’s heads were pressed 
to the small head of their daughter with its pretty crown 
of black braids, then to Kongarov’s shaggy one. 
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They went on to the veranda and sat down—the old 
couple side by side, as they had been wont to do during 
their daughter’s absence, Annichah opposite them, and 
Kongarov slightly apart. The girl took her parent’s 
hands. 

“Tlow have you been getting on?” 

“Wailing for you to come home,” her mother sighed, 
dabbing her eyes with the corner of her kerchief. 

“Don't, Mother, don't,” Annichah said, stroking her 
drooping head. “The sad partings are over now. We're 
going to be happy!” 

“But not for long.. 

The old woman shrewdly reasoned that Kongiarov 
would stay in the steppe only a month or two and then 
go back to town—his main work was there. And, of 
course, Annichah would go with him. True, the town 
was not in some strange land, but still, it was a long 
way off, and one could not run over to see one’s daugh- 
ter whenever the fancy caught one. 

“T’ll be working iat the stud farm. Of course, I'll be out 
in the steppe ia good deal, but I'll come home at night.” 

Her mother wondered where Kongarov would be, but 
she asked no questions. Did they intend to live separ- 
alely? She would have a talk with her daughter when 
they were alone. 

Annichah asked where Igren was, how Taskhil and 
Chestnut were getting on, whether the cow was still 
ialive—she must be getting quile old—how many sheep 
and geese they had in the household, and when they had 
planted the trees round the house. When she had grati- 
fied her curiosity about home affairs, she started on the 
steppe and the Base Camp, getting up every now and 
then to gaze at the distant hills of Stone Mane and the 
barrows across the lake. 

Seeing how impatient the girl was, her mother said, 
“Well, go along. We’ll lay the table meanwhile.” 
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Humming a gay tune, Annichah ran oll to the sta- 
ble, stopping only to stroke the good old cow and kiss 
the tiny red calf on the liltle white star on its forehead. 

Igren had forgotten her, :and would not even let her 
touch his forelock. 

“Spoiling for a fight again? That’s a nice way to 
welcome your mistress!” Annichah said reproachiully, 
and brought the horse some fresh grass. He aie it greed- 
ily. Ursanah, anticipating the trouble Annichah would 
have in getting the horse used to her again, had begun 
to train him in advance. From the moment he had re- 
ceived Annichah’s telegram he had given the horse no 
food, deciding that it would do him no harm and render 
him more docile when Annichah handled him. 

After looking over the whole place, Annichah went 
to bathe at her favourite spot. She dived into the water, 
rising to the surface so far away from the shore that any 
boy might have envied the achievement. She dived :and 
tumbled ‘about in the waler, thrashed it with her arms 
and legs, then relaxed, letting the waves do what they 
liked with her. She returned home tired but happy. For 
a young body even fatigue is a pleasure. 

In the evening her friends came. Toiza served sup- 
per. Ursanah looked round the circle of merry young 
faces and said, “Well, daughter, what shall we call 
this? A wedding?” 

“Wait ia minute, Father!’ wilh an ‘apology to the 
guests, she went into her room. When she reappeared 
everyone except Kongiarov stared at her dumbfounded. 
The girl’s hair was braided in thirteen plaits. 

‘An-ni-chah! Your plaits ... your plaits ...’’ Toiza 
gasped, almost falling off her chair with the shock. 
“You... you? ...’’ She could not finish the sentence. 

“Yes, Mamma, it’s me.” 

“Then who is going to be my son-in-law?” 

“It’s too early to think of that yet, Mamma.” 
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“Love will decide,” Kongarov added. 

Then came songs, dancing, gaiety. It was merrier than 
a wedding. 

Looking at all this merry-making, Toiza thought: 
‘“Annichah is not married. She is a girl, ‘a free girl. Per- 
haps it is better so. A girl can easily become a married 
woman, but a wife can never become a girl again. I 
daresay my Annichah is the only one who has ever 
managed it.” 

She went over to the young folks to join in the mer- 
riment. 

The guests left that night—they had to be at work 
in the morning. Kongarov alone remained to continue 
his search for ancient relics, begun the previous sum- 
mer. He was given the old familiar room. 

Annichah slept a sound dreamless sleep. On getting 
up, she put on her linen dress embroidered with blue 
irises—it was now her favourite dress—and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, decided to do her hair up in a single 
knot. It did not matter now whether she did her hair in 
two plaits or thirteen—they had served their purpose, 
and it was not worth while wasting time over them. She 
had travelled from Khakassila to the sea, and everywhere 
she had seen women, girls and even old women spend- 
ing far too much time over their hair. It was dreadful to 
see how they tortured their poor hair with all kinds of 
curlings. She would wear hers in a plain knot. 

They all lingered on at the table after breakfast and 
Annichah spoke about her studies. At first she had ai- 
tended the training courses at an experimental station 
near Voronezh, and then gone south on a long tour of the 
collective and state farms where they had shelter belts. 
They went ialmost as far as the sea, but she only saw it 
froma distance. It looked exactly like a clear summer sky. 
She had visited the forest preserve where Peter the Great 
took oaks for building his ships, studied the woods 
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planted by Dokuchayev, the famous transformer of the 
steppes, and spent several days in Moscow. 

Many questions were asked her about the courses, 
about Dokuchayev iand Moscow. Annichah was delighted. 
At last she had something interesting to say for herself. 

The next day she went up to the Base Camp, riding 
Igren. This time he submitted without a struggle. Since 
Annichah had begun to feed and water him, he fell it 
only right that she should ride him. 

After she had ridden off a little way, the girl sudden- 
ly returned to the house. 

‘Where its Epchelei?’”’ she asked her mother. 

“He’s here. Working as herdsman. Lives like a 
hermit.” 

“Where is his herd?” 

“On the other side of Stone Mane.” The old woman 
looked searchingly at her daughter. What did these ques- 
tions mean? 

Annichah rode away feeling worried. ‘‘Epcheleii is here. 
Sooner or later we shall meet. What will he say? What 
shall I tell him?” 


Lutonin, Irten and Annichah were standing at the 
end of the shelter belt along the bank of the main canal. 
They had just finished their inspection of the afforestation 
areas and had stopped to have another look at them. 

“There you are, Anma Ursanahovna ...” Lutonin said, 
nodding towards the long green corridor with its walls 
of young poplars and Siberian apple trees. “That is your 
name and patronymic, isn’t it—Anna Ursanahovna?” 

Annichah nodded. Many young people in Khakassia 
bore purely Russian names or slightly modified Russian 
names. Annichah was the Russian name Anna with the 
Khakassian ending. 

“There’s all our sylviculture,” Lutonin finished. 
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A hundred and fifty thousand young trees in the shel- 
ter belts and a nurscry of seven iand a half acres. The 
three-year-old poplars were already higher than ‘a man, 
but their crowns were still sparse. 

“Tt isn’t a forest murmur yet, they sound more like 
twittering birds,” Annichah remarked, and explained, 
“Not enough leaves. Big trees murmur in a chorus—they 
have thousands of leaves touching one another.” 

“They’re coming along well,” Irten praised the pop- 
lars. “Soon they'll be murmuring in 1a chorus.” 

“That doesn’t signify anything here. A stick will grow 
next to the water. But out there...’ Lutonin dug his heels 
into Condor’s flanks. 

They left the shelter belt and rode out into the steppe. 

“That’s where we want them to murmur,” he con- 
tinued, flinging his arms wide. ‘On the hills. On the 
sands. In the ravines.” 

Lutonin fell silent, but not for long. His worried face 
cleared and a dreamy look came into it. He began talk- 
ing about a trip he had once made to station Sone, where 
the railway ran into the taiga. The interesting part about 
it was that the taiga did not begin iall at once—there was 
steppe all round you, until suddenly you came across a 
larch, but what a larch! You had to throw your head right 
back to look at the top of it. 

“Grow trees like that here, Anna Ursanahovna, ss 
many as you oan. Such a shelter belt will be like the Wall 
of China—it will stand for five or six hundred years. We'll 
put up a monument to you in your own lifetime if you 
do that.” 


Annichah, for sevenal days now, had been ranging the 
hills and gullies and the banks of the rivers, lakes and 
streams. Even her devoted horse, ready to carry out his 
mistress’s every whim, begian to feel uneasy. 
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The girl’s ramblings, however, had a very definite and 
important purpose—to put on record aall the wild trees 
and shrubs that grew on the lands of the stud farm and 
make a special note of those which promised to seed that 
year. It was the end of May, and the white down from the 
poplar and iaspen trees would not be flying about for 
some time. Previously she had not attached any impor- 
tance 4o this, but now she saw ta good many things in 
a new light. The flying down meant that the seed-vessels 
on the asps, poplars and willows had ripened tand burst, 
and the seed crop was scattered to the winds. That light 
tender down signified the death of hundreds of potential 
plants. In July one had to keep an eye on the birches too. 
All these trees were incapable of taking oare of their seeds. 

When Annichah noticed the first split pods, workers 
rcde out the very same day with ladders, ropes, sheets 
and sacks to collect the seeds. The sheets were spread 
under the trees. The pods on the lower branches were 
picked or snipped off, and the upper branches were 
reached by means of the ladders. 

The seeds were delivered stnaight off the tree to the 
nursery. Here they were rubbed gently between the hands 
to release them from the pods, iand afterwards planted 
in furrows on watered and well loosened soil. After this 
a roller went over the ground and the seeds were worked 
into the soil. To prevent the shoots from being scorched 
when they came out of the cool ground into the hot sun. 
the plot was covered with straw. 


Nina Grigoryevna came to the nursery and asked An- 
nichah to show her the seedlings. Before coming out to 
Khalassia she had ialways lived among woods and could 
not imagine life without them. She loved them all alike— 
oak, linden and birch woods with soft thick gnass under 
the trees; pine woods, where no gnass grows at all and 
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the ground is littered with dead pine-needles; dark, dense 
and moss-grown primeval forests; hazel-woods, alder 
groves and willow thickets; she loved them in sunshine 
and in the gloom of night, in calm and stormy weather; 
with the fluted notes of the cuckoo, the warble of the 
nightingale and the cry of the owl in summer, and in the 
great hush of winter. She loved them, but she had never 
thought that woods, like ill living creatures, had their 
helpless infancy, and before appearing to people in all 
their stately splendour and power, had struggled hard for 
life and suffered much. 

Annichah carefully parted the straw covering over one 
of the furrows. The furrow was speckled with a multit 
(ude of tiny red rubies. 

“They're coming along well,” Annichah said, and got 
down on her knees. 

She went about barefoot and bare-headed, in a light 
cotton dress. It was good to feel the warming sun and 
caressing breeze in every hair of her head. Following her 
example, Nina Grigoryevna took off her shoes iand stock- 
ings and knelt beside her. 

The shoots had sprouted only a few hours ago, three 
days safter planting. One could not say of them that they 
had risen or were standing—they merely peeped out. 

“T’'ve never seen anything like it,” Nina Grigoryevna 
said, digging one of the seedlings out with her finger and 
laying it in the palm of her hand. It had a tiny white root. 
“Imagine this dot growing into a tree, a ship’s mast! 
What a job!” and gently she put the tiny plant back again 
into the ground. 

They parted the straw covering in several other places 
iand everywhere the shoots were coming up well. Nima 
Grigoryevna asked how they were going to be tended 
further. 

“They will be watered, weeded, thinned out and hoed. 
After ia time we'll transplant them to the shelter belt. 
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There we'll do more weeding and hoeing. We shall have 
plenty to do.” 

The answer sounded to Nina Grigoryevna like an accu- 
sation. She had revelled in the woods, breathed their 
coolness, enjoyed their warmth and gathered mushrooms 
and berries in them. She had taken all the pleasures she 
could from the woods and given nothing in return. She 
had not even bothered to bend down and part the grass 
and moss for 1a glimpse into the cradle of the forest. 

“I'd like to help you, Anna Ursanahovna. You must 
be swamped with work.” 

“Over my head,” Annichah said, and began to enumer- 
ate wall the things she had to do. There was the nursery 
to look .after, the weeding and hoeing on the shelter belts 
to be done; seed trees had to be searched for and watched 
until the seeds were ripe, then they had to be picked, iand 
dried, and cleaned, and some of them had to be planted 
while others had to be kept until the spring. And every- 
where she had to attend to things herself. The workers 
had come from the fields and steppes, and had no experi- 
ence with trees. And she herself lacked experience in many 
things and learned about them from books. But she had 
no time to read. 

“Where do you most need an assistant?” Nina Gri- 
goryevna ‘asked her. 

They decided that she should help with the cleaning, 
grading and storing of the seeds. This could be done at 
home, in her leisure hours, and it would not interfere with 
her work at the kindergarten. 

The original ruby-red of the shoots quickly changed to 
pale pink, then became yellowish and finally took on the 
permanent green colour of the mother tree. The shoots 
were kept under straw for six weeks iand gradually the 
covering was removed until they got used to the sun. By 
the autumn the young willows and asps were fifteen centi- 
metres high and the poplars twenty-five, with strong roots, 
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some of them {wice as long as the overground parts. They 
were now ready for transplantation to a permanent place 
in the shelter belts. 

At the end of July Annichah made frequent visits to 
the steppe again, this time looking for birches. When the 
birch tassels grew brown and brittle, they were picked, 
laid out in a thin layer on wooden shields at the Biase 
Camp to dry, then packed into bags and gently threshed 
with switches to detach the seeds from the tassels. The 
bags with the seeds were then suspended from the ceiling 
ina dry cool store-room. 
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Drobin came down to the stud farm to have a look at 
the experimental maize plot. This was a new crop in 
Khakassia. 

“Good. It’s good,” he said, looking over the field. 

“So is the wheat,” Lutonin rejoiced. 

“Yes, everything’s coming up like mushrooms,” said 
Irten. 

They were walking along the bank of .an irrigation 
canal. On one side of it the spiky ears of ripening wheat 
were whispering, on the other, silent and proud, stood 
the tree-like maize. 

“Yes, it’s good,” Irten continued with a swift glance 
at her companions. ‘“There’s only one thing wrong—the 
canals take up too much room. I measured it—it’s shock- 
ing. D’you know how much space they occupy? Ten per 
cent.” ; 

‘As much as that?” Lutonin said, surprised, and be- 
gan to measure the space between the wheat and the 
maize by strides. It was several yards. The canal itself was 
only five feet wide, but to the right tand left of it were 
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broad headlands lIeft unsown to enable the cultivating 
machines to pass and turn. 

“How much is it with you?” he asked Drobin. 

“More than yours—about twelve per cent. It’s every- 
body's trouble.” 

“What do you think about it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean cutting down the canal’s floor space.” 

“I’ve been thinking about it, so has our whole hydro- 
technical department.” 

“It’s a shame, really,” Lutonin said, stopping by the 
canal, which was now dry and overrun with weeds. “‘Take 
this one, for instance. We last used it for watering over a 
month ago. And it’s going to lie idle until next spring. 
It does service only for two or three months, :and occupies 
space all the year round. Couldn’t you set your engineers 
this task—watering wanted, here’s your canal, watering 
done—away with it?” 

“Something like a cigarette case—get it out and put 
it away, open and close it,” Drobin laughed, then added, 
“That's a conjuring trick for the circus.” 

The “conjuring trick,” however, stuck in his mind. 

On his return to the Experimental Station, he went 
Straight to the hydro-technical department. The depart- 
ment chief, engineer Alexei Turov, Ivan Titich and Misha 
Kokov were working on the drawings for future irrigation 
projects and new irrigation machinery. 

“How d’you do, comrades!” said Drobin. They looked 
up and greeted him. He seated himself so as to be able to 
address them all. “We’re working hard, eh? Aren’t we 
wasting our time, though?” His glance travelled slowly 
over the drawings and blue-prints, some pinned up, some 
lying in rolls in the corners, on the window-sills and 
tables. ‘“‘Aren’t we on the wrong track? People are com- 
plaining. about our canals.” 

“Who?” asked Ivan Titich. 
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“The people at the stud farm.” 

“The manager again?” 

“AL of them—the manager, the agriculturist, the Party 
Organizer .and the tractor-drivers.” 

“What do they want now?” 

Drobin repeated Lutonin’s words. 

“They want to roll the canals up like ia fire-hose>” 
Ivan Titich shook with boisterous laughter. 

“Still, think what it would mean. What advantages! 
More land. Elbow room for the tractors. No weeds. It’s 
all very well to laugh a thing down. We've got to put 
our wits to work.’”’ Drobin thumped his stick. “And work 
them hard!” He got up and made for the door. 

“Excuse me, would you please repeat what Lutonin 
said?” Turov checked him in a quiet, almost timid tone. 

“Watering wanted, here’s your canal, watering done, 
away with it!’ Drobin said in clipped tones, annoyed with 
the engineer for having let the whole previous conversa- 
lion drift past his ears. He looked at him expectantly, 
adding, “Is that all>” 

“Thanks, that’s all,” Turov answered evenly. 

Drobin went out. Turov covered his eyes with his hand 
and bent low over the drawing desk, 1as though blinded 
bya sudden flash of light. Ivan Titich noticed the gesture, 
but it did not surprise him; it was a habit of the engi- 
neer’s, when he was at odds with his drawings or calcula- 
tions, to cover his eyes up in that way. 

Turov sat for a long time without stirring, then jumped 
up, and whistling :a gay tune, began to roll up his dnaw- 
ings and put his instruments away. Ivan Titich :and Ko- 
kov exchanged puzzled glances. For Turov to be whistling 
iat call, and a gay tune at that, for him to be looking 
pleased ‘and even slightly devil-may-care, as if he had 
been drinking—now that was truly amazing. 

Turov had been working at the Experimental Station 
for several years, but no one had ever seen him looking 
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so cheerful. A lean, stoop-shouldered man, invariably slow 
of gait and sparing of speech, he always wore the anxious 
preoccupied air of a man struggling with some difficult 
problem. He was never known to sing or laugh even at 
parties, let alone whistle at work. 

“How much did you win on the lottery loan?” Ivan 
Titich asked him. 

“Who, me?” Turov shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“What are you whistling for then?” 

“Me, whistling?” Turov said incredulously. “You're 
pulling my leg.” 

“Ask Kokov.” 

The latter answered his silent question with a nod. 
Dismissing the matter with a curt gesture, Turov went 
out, wearing his usual worried, preoccupied air. 


He walked down the bank of the main canal running 
through the territory of the Experimental Station. To 
right and left lay fields, vegetable plots and melon plots, 
where harvesting was going on. At regular intervals of 
one to two hundred yards smaller feed canals ran off to 
either side. There was no water in the canals. The summer 
vegetational irrigation was over, and autumn irrigation 
had not yet started. The canal beds and banks were over- 
grown with tall dank grass, which dried up under the hot 
August sun. 

Here, on the generously watered soil, it grew with 
amazing rapidity, it was mown several times during the 
summer, but even in the short intervals between the mow- 
ings, it managed to rise, ripen iand throw off seeds. 

After ia hundred paces Turov’s trousers were covered to 
the knees with clinging seeds of all sorts—whiskered 
seeds, winged seeds, and spiny seeds like tiny hedgehogs. 

He went along, carefully examining the canals and 
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the narrow stripsidjoining them, and his thoughts carried 
him back to a day ten years ago. He was aa student then, 
and had come down to the Station for practical training. 
It was his first acquaintance with irrigation farming. At 
first evervthing had seemed wonderful to him here. All 
around lay the dry feather-grass steppe in which one could 
wander all day without finding ia drop of water to drink, 
while here, at the Station were wheat, oat and potato 
fields, an orchard, vegetable gardens and melon plots with 
cucumbers, tomatoes and water-melons; everywhere there 
was water, lush greenery, big heavy fruits. One could 
not desire anything better. 

But one day he had fallen into conversation with the 
tractor-drivers who were working on the fallow. 

‘How are things going here?” 

“Things are standing still, but we’re going round and 
rcund in circles,’’ Honoi answered for the rest. 

“What, you too?” Turov said in surprise. He knew 
Honoi as one of the best tractor-drivers in the district. 
“How’s that?” 

“Conditions. The machines haven't a chance. Just 
look.” 

The tractor-drivers rode on, and Turov walked along- 
side while Honoi went on criticizing the conditions. The 
dense network of permanent canals split the field up into 
small plots. Just when the tractor was getting into swing, 
it would run into a canal. It had to twist and turn all the 
time. These turns sharply lowered output and increased 
fuel expenditure. 

Turov took a seat at the wheel of a tractor and soon 
convinced himself that the irrigation system was not 
nearly as good as he had thought it at first. From that 
time he began to study it critically and gradually dis- 
covered many other shortcomings. The canals, for all 
their great advantages, had their drawbacks too. :They 
occupied ‘a great déal of arable land, they were a breed- 
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ing ground for weeds, a hotbed of infection right among 
the crops, and weed control demanded 1a great deal of la- 
bour. The canals, already iat this early stage, were like 
shackles, restricting the freedom and power of the trac- 
tors, wide-cut seeders ‘and combines. And what were the 
prospects? Every year bigger and more efficient machines 
were being used in the fields, and soon there would be 
machines which would dwarf those of the present day and 
would have a daily capacity for handling hundreds, pos- 
sibly thousands of acres. The existing irrigation system 
hampered the extensive use of machines and retarded the 
development of socialist agriculture. The canals had to 
be reconstructed for pure utility. A new, socialist, system 
of irrigation had to be created. 

This thought engrossed Turov completely. He men- 
tioned it to Drobin. 

“And how do you intend to go about remodelling the 
irrigation system?” Drobin had asked him. 

“T don’t know.” | 

“That’s just it. We all know that the canals are incon- 
venient and have their faults, but no one knows how to 
improve them,”’ Drobin had said. He decided to put the 
student to the test and added, “Besides, we know every- 
thing there is to know about them. The deficiencies cannot 
be remedied. You can’t have everlasting day without 
night. It’s the way the world is arranged.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” Turov had said quietly but 
firmly. “The world and canals are two different things. 
One is cosmogony, the other an ordinary man-size job. 
If we start putting up with the canals we'll find ourselves 
putting up with other things, and that means retrogres- 
sion, not progress.” on 

The ‘answer appealed to Drobin. Outwardly timid look- 
ing and «apathetic, the student was apparently mentally 
alert, and the old ‘man abruptly changed his tone. 

“I tell-you what, young man: finish the university and 
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come down here to work. You’ve hit on one of the cardi- 
nal problems of irrigation. Don’t drop it!” He wrung the 
student’s hand, as though he were seeing him off on a long 
and :arduous journey. 

Turov went back to the university full of ideas about 
a new system of irrigation. 

Naturally, the canals had to stay, but if their number 
was reduced, the losses would be correspondingly reduced 
too. Turov started work on extending the irrigated plots. 
He levelled down some of the canals and joined together 
several plots. His experiments, however, showed that 
many plots could not be joined together because of the 
difference in the relief, and where they could, a new 
setback was discovered: in running the water on to the 
big plots half of it was absorbed by the channel beds be- 
fore it got there and so was wasted. And water was more 
precious than gold, water was life! 

He spent ten years searching and experimenting. Dur- 
ing that time his idea of a new system of irrigation came 
to be regarded at the Experimental Station as a kind of 
perpetual secret, and Turov himself as a ridiculous vision- 
ary bent on discovering that secret in defiance of all 
common sense. At sall conferences of research workers it 
became a custom to put Turov’s report last on the list of 
speakers and announce it with the rather offensively in- 
dulgent preface: “‘“And now let’s hear what Comrade Tu- 
rov has to say!” 

It was no use taking offence, as he had only himself to 
blame. His idea had not moved :an inch towards realiza- 
tion. By nature a quiet, timid man, the engineer withdrew 
into himself after his failures. Many :a time he thought 
of giving up the quest and acknowledging defeat, but life 
itself chamoured for a solution. It was a question of 
either creating ‘a new system of irrigation, or forever car- 
rying on irrigation farming with the old feeble machines, 
taking the loss of land and other losses for granted. 
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The field along which the engineer was now walking 
had been his field of defeat for several years. He stopped, 
glanced at it, split up by canals like a crazy quilt, and said 
to himself, ‘““Soon you will be the fleld of my victory!” 

Lutonin’s half-humorous suggestion about putting 
the canals away had been a revelation to him. Here was 
ia way of rendering the canals harmless:and giving unlim- 
ited scope to the machines. All ycu had to do was to 
replace the permanent canals by temporary ones—and 
there was your new, socialist, system of irrigation! 

The engineer turned off towards the plot where Honoi 
was harvesting the wheat on the tractor combine. The 
tractor-driver stopped this machine. An unsociable man 
like Turov would not come unless he had business. 

“When you have time, go over this piece with the 
ditching machine and run another ditch alongside the old 
one,” said the engineer. 

“Another one!” the tractor-driver gasped. ‘“‘What for? 
We're choked with canals sas it is. It’s ia hell of ia job. 
Output is next to nothing, and you work like a fiend.” 

“It’s only for a short time, an experiment.” 

“We're turning grey ...” thetractor-driver said, touch- 
ing his own greying hair and hinting at the engineer’s, 
“and it’s still experiments, experiments.... When will 
there be results? It’s about time, God knows!” 

“We can’t help it if we were born such bunglers!” 

Turov went home, lay down on the sofa and began to 
draw little plough-like machines on the whitewashed wall. 
He was wounded in the legs at the front and they still 
gave him trouble. Every time he went out he had to lie 
down afterwards. In this position he used the wall for 
his home work, making drawings and calculations, which 
he afterwards transferred to paper. His wife uncomplain- 
ingly covered the originals with a fresh layer of white- 
wash almost every day, and the only thing she asked him 
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was not to use a coloured pencil, since red, blue iand yel- 
low were harder lo wash over than black-lead. 

Turov divided his work on the new system of irriga- 
lion into two tasks: one was to determine the loss of wa- 
ter in the permanent and temporary canals, the other to 
devise a machine capable of quickly digging and levelling 
down the canals as and when required. 

Abashed by his previous failures, he took only Misha 
Kokov into his confidence, chiefly because he needed him 
as an uassistant in his experiments. 

After Honoi had dug the temporary canal, water was 
let into this and into the permanent canal adjoining it. 
Turov and Misha Kokov put water-metres on the canals 
and every five minutes noted the loss of water due to 
absorption by the bed tand sides. They spent day and 
night at the canals, and Turov’s wile brought them their 
meals there. 

Drobin was aware of these experiments, but he con- 
sidered them a continuation of the old goose chase. 
Admittedly, Turov was hard-working and conscientious, 
but he lacked vision and ideas of his own, he could only 
follow the beaten track. What the Station needed was aa 
daring innovator with keen insight, a persevering, pas- 
sionate man capable of fighting for his ideas. 

The seeming indifference with which Turov had re- 
ceived Lutonin’s suggestion about remodelling the canals 
had been the last straw for Drobin, and he had begun to 
think seriously of inviting some new man for the job. 


The experiments invariably showed that the water loss 
in the permanent irrigation canal, which was overrun 
with weeds, was much greater than in the new weedless 
canal. Then the weeds were mowed out clean, but the 
water loss showed no tappreciable decline. Turov and Ko- 
kov accumulated a mass of notes. At last the cautious en- 
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gineer drew the conclusion that the difference in water 
loss was not an accident, but a regular law. The bed 
and sides of the permanent canals were pierced by the 
roots of the weeds, which were deeply embedded in them, 
and this made them more permeable. Furthermore, the 
water iin the weed-ridden canals flowed more slowly and 
waste was therefore greater. 

It now remained to invent the machine. Turov had 
several models of cultivator ploughs and combined grader 
ploughs made in the local smithy. He built a big box for 
testing the models and filled it with sand. Whenever he 
had a minute to spare he ploughed the sand with his 
models, now digging furrows, now levelling them down. 
The engineer’s seven-year-old son thought it a game, and 
helped his father to play it. After he had tested one set of 
“toys” the engineer ordered another. 

August, September and half of October went by, iand 
Turov was still “playing.” 
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In the horse herds life went its usual round. All 
through the summer there had been only one untoward 
incident with a small foal. 

He had come into the world in a deep gully among the 
hills of Stone Mane towards the end of July, when all 
the other foals were well advanced in the school of life. 
He was what the herdsmen oall 1a laggard. 

The mare band met him with such icy indifference, that 
had he been wise enough to appreciate it he would prob- 
ably have wept with chagrin. The mares, preoccupied 
with their own children, did not so muchas glance at him. 
The brood stallion, Desperado, did not even go up to him 
or sniff him over—he merely glanced iat him from a dis- 
tance. There were already a score of foals in the band, 
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and the stallion had expended upon them all his paternal 
feelings. 

The only ones who rejoiced in the appearance of the 
dun little newcomer were his mother, Sahara, iand the 
herdsman. “At last that laggard’s on his own feet!” 

When the foal and the dam joined the mare band, Olko 
Chudogashev, the herdsman, drove the horses down to 
Lake Beloye. Mares were always thirsty after foaling, for 
one thing. For another, Olko wanted to tell his mate 
Koltonayev the good news—all the dams had foaled and 
all the foals were safe and sound. 

What he did not know was that a she-wolf had come 
to Stone Mane. One of the caves in the gully where the 
little dun had been born was now a wolves’ Lair. 


The horses often grazed near the gully where the she- 
wolf lived, and if it happened to be in the daytime, she 
would climb the hill and crouch among the dark-grey 
stones, the colour of her own coat, watching little Dun 
from afar; in the night she would come out into the steppe, 
sometimes creeping up so close to the band, that with 
three or four leaps she.... But she had no luck. Kolto- 
nayev did duty with the herd iat night. In appearance that 
lame, slow-moving old man seemed much less danger- 
ous than the agile, noisy youngster Olko, but the wolf 
knew only one man with ia more terrifying smell about 
him, iand that man wore her husband’s skin on his head. 
Koltonayev smelt so iappallingly of tobacco iand gunpow- 
der that not even a wolf could screw up the courage to 
make those last few leaps. But she could not give up the 
foal either, and every night she prowled about, rustling 
the dry, prickly steppe grass with her belly. 

Little Dun, meanwhile, was growing and gaining 
strength. His legs no longer wobbled, and he chased 
round and round as if he had been wound up, kicking out 
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his legs, making feint attacks on his band mates, and 
throwing his head up every now and again to neigh 
shrilly. Olko thought the world of him, and every time he 
came on duty he would toss the foal a lump of sugar, 
saying: “Grow up quick, get strong! I want you to be 
aS good as any of the others by winter. D’you under- 
stand?” 

Liltle Dun neighed in reply. He had become a sweet- 
tooth and was demanding more sugar. The neigh sounded 
so much like “I wi-i-ill!’ that Olko was prepared to be- 
lieve the foal understood him. 

“Good boy!” he said, and held out to his pet another 
lump of sugar in the palm of his hand. 

The foal, but a moment ago gay and skittish, backed 
away, trembling. When Olko came too close he leapt 
aside. 

“You're a big fool, from what I can see,” Olko would 
remark, tossing the sugar on to the grass and moving 
iawiay. 

Dun would pounce on the sugar, gobble it up iand be- 
gin to neigh again, demanding more. 

Koltonayev came to the end of his night duty, and 
Olko took over. That very night, when the band of mares 
was passing near the wolves’ gully, Olko’s pet disap- 
peared. 

He had been in sight ill the time, and now he was 
gone! Olko’s eyes flew to the right—nothing there but 
the hills, patches of light and shade. He looked swiftly 
to the lefi—the same hills, the same patches. The sky was 
overcast with drifting clouds. The herdsman turned his 
horse back. And then he saw, deep down in the gully, 
the big she-wolf iand the foal walking along side by side. 
The wolf was pressing close to the foal, as though whis- 
pering to him, and gently urging him on with flicks of her 
bushy tail, while he cocked his ears sttentively. Never 
had he been so docile. 
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lor a moment Olko thought it was a crazy dream. He 
rubbed his eyes, but there they were, walking side by side. 

“Look at those pals!” Olko gasped, then slipped off 
his horse, taking care not to jingle the bit or bridle, and 
crept after the wolf with his rifle ready in hand. “Where 
can she be taking him? Why doesn’t she kill him at 
once?” he wondered. 

At a rock barring the gully the wolf and the foal 
stopped. Then wolf cubs came crawling out of a hole— 
three of them, each like a good-sized dog. The cubs sur- 
rounded the foal and began to play with him. One of 
them kept butting him with its nose. 

“Want to kiss him, do you!”’ Olko hissed. “You wait, 
I'll kiss you!” 

A second pulled the foal’s tail, and the third stood on 
its hind legs and tried to embrace his neck, then crawled 
under his belly between the legs. They all growled, while 
the big wolf held the foal by its mane. 

Olko crept within range and hid himself in the shadow 
of a rock but it was risky to shoot with the wolves hud- 
dling so close round the foal. He decided to wait and 
watch his chance. 

Soon the game became more exciting, iand the cubs 
began to nip the foal’s throat and legs. He kicked, tossed 
his head and neighed so piteously that Olko could restrain 
himself no longer and fired. 

The big wolf and Dun leapt forward, stumbled and 
separated. The wolf family disappeared into the shadows 
of the gully, and the foal scampered off to the steppe 
with a plaintive howl. However, he brought the smell of 
wolves with him, and the horses made ready to defend 
themselves. The foals were crowded close in the centre, 
{he mares forming a ring round them, while Desperado, 
the stallion, circled round and round. 

Olko drove the band off to Beloye without delay. There 
the foal was lassoed and placed into the enclosure. He 
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had over twenty bites and deep scratches on his body. 
After examining him, Ursanah Kuchendayev said: 

“Oh, I know this, I know it. It is a wolf’s lesson.” He 
explained that this was a thing which men rarely wit- 
nessed, although it was a frequent occurrence; usually they 
found only the gnawed bones of the lost foals. In the sum- 
mer the mother wolves began to train their half-grown 
cubs for real hunting, and if they got hold of ia calf or a 
foal, they did not kill it at once but drove it off to their 
lairs. The she-wolf had decoyed little Dun for such an 
object lesson. The bites and scratches showed that she 
herself had not touched him 

The foal’s wounds were bathed with 1a solution of 
boracic sacid, then he was untied, but both he and his 
mother were left in the enclosure until the arrival of the 
vet. Olko galloped off to the Base Camp to report to the 
manager. 


Black ran with a light swift trot, going uphill as fast 
ias he went down. These hills and wide steppe spaces 
were his home and here he had trained his body and mus- 
cles for speed. 

Olko leaned forward in the saddle and shouted, “Fly 
on, my horse! Fly on!” 

It was nightfall when the stables loomed whitely 
ahead. Black quickened his pace, mindful of his master’s 
habit of entering the Base Camp at a gallop. 

The setilement was asleep, but as Black’s hoofs 
thundered over the bridge across the Bizhé a light went 
up in the manager’s house. Lutonin came out on to the 
porch and called out, ‘‘Who is that?” 

Olko reined in his horse, and without dismounting, 
related what had happened {to the foal. Lutonin stood 
listening, shivering slightly with the cold. He had been 
in bed when the thud of hoofs sounded on the bridge and 
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had come out hastily, slipping on a dressing gown and 
slippers on his bare feet. 

“To cul it short, the wolves killed the foal?” he inter- 
rupted the herdsman’s story. 

“Oh, no! The foal is safe. I’d like the doctor to see 
him.” 

“He'll come down tomorrow.” 

Olko gave his horse a short rest and galloped back. 
Meanwhile Lutonin dressed himself, went to the vet hospi- 
tal where Oreshkov was on night duty, and told him to 
organize a wolf hunt at Stone Mane the next day. After 
that the light in the manager's house went out. But be- 
fore an hour had passed it flashed on again, and the 
manager went out and disappeared into the stables. 

“What's the matter now?” Oreshkov said, alarmed. 

“That’s what I've come to ask you.” 

“There’s nothing wrong here. No trouble today.” 

“| heard the foals neighing.”’ 

“Why shouldn’t they? Foals are like children, a noisy 
bunch.” 

“TI know. But I've got such foolish ears.... As soon 
as the foals start neighing, or stamp their feet, or when 
a car starts throbbing, I wake up at once.” 

“But must you get up, too, and find out what it’s 
all about? Horses and cars have men to look after 
them.”’ 

“I can’t fall asleep again until I’ve found out. Better 
that than tossing about in bed all night.” 

Lutonin gave the zootechnician his hand, and the lat- 
ter squeezed it hard. 

“Good night and sleep tight,’ Oreshkov said. “And 
please don’t get up if you hear anything. It isn’t fair to me. 
I'll begin lo think you don’t trust me.” 

“T wouldn’t have you suffer on account of my foolish 
ears, not for anything in the world.” 

[.utonin went home. 
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A lorry-load of men arrived at Stone Mane. Seeing 
that they were all carrying guns, Koltonayev asked, 
‘What are you going to do?” 

‘We're going to kill the wolves.” 

“Killing wolves is a good thing, but a wolf doesn’t 
wait to be killed. Olko shot at the wolf iand was near 
its lair. You will find no wolf there now. She’s far away.” 

It was sound logic, but nevertheless the men surround- 
ed the gully and drew round the wolves’ lair. It was 
empty. But all round it.... 

“My God, look what those devils have done!” Lutonin 
cried. 

All round the lair lay birds’ wings, feathers, heaps of 
bones and three sheeps’ skulls with big horns. 

“All this is our property,” one of the hunters said, 
bending over the skulls. 

“Who else’s,” retorted another. 

Most of the hunters were herdsmen and shepherds 
who at one time or another had suffered loss in their 
herds and flocks, and they began to remind themselves of 
the foals, calves and sheep that had disappeared. 

‘Have you done counting? Well, collect your property 
and let’s be going!’’ Lutonin kicked one of the skulls to 
the herdsmen’s feet and strode angrily out of ihe gully. 

Olko fell into step beside him. He felt himself to be 
blameless, something of a hero, for had he not torn little 
Dun out of the wolves’ jaws! The others trailed along be- 
hind silent and shamefaced. 

As they came out of the gully Olko noticed a slight 
disturbance among the grass on one of the barrows, al- 
though the weather was perfectly calm. He gripped Luto- 
nin’s sleeve. Both halted. The grass moved again, and a 
thin big-headed wolf cub rose above it. It’s muzzle was 
turned towards the hunters, but it was unaware of their 
presence; its jaws were opened wide in a sleepy yawn, 
and its spine curved with sweet stretchings; there was 
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something so human, almost childlike about it, that the 
hunters for a moment forgot their guns. The cub, now 
fully awake, suddenly noticed the men. It started, whirled 
round and began to beat a hasty retreat. Olko fired and 
the cub rolled over and lay still. 

The men combed the barrow but found no more wolves 
or traces of wolves. All kinds of guesses were hazarded 
as to why the cub had not run off with the rest of his 
family. 

“His mother must have forgotten him in the panic,” 
said Olko. ‘‘When I fired, the cubs ran off in all direc- 
tions.” 

“But why didn’t she come back again afterwards?” 

“She forgot all about him. Wolves can’t count.” 

‘“Can’t they, ho-ho,” laughed Sniggerer. ‘You don’t 
know wolves. You ask him’’—prodding in the ribs a young 
grave-looking shepherd in a huge sheepskin cap. ‘He'll 
tell you whether they can or not. How many of your sheep 
did they account for? Two. Ho-ho! Ha-ha! They’ll soon 
come back for the rest.”’ 

Olko, however, was in earnest and wanted to know 
whether the she-wolf would come back for the cub or not. 

“She will, after she’s hidden the others. So look lively. 
You'll make a fur cap and mittens out of the cub, and a 
fur coat out of the she-wolf,’” Sniggerer assured him. 

‘No, she won’t come. She left him here on purpose, 
said the shepherd in the sheepskin cap. 

“On purpose? What for?” Everyone was surprised. 

‘To throw us off the scent.” 

“Ha-ha. That’s something new. Hee-hee!” Sniggerer 
roared with laughter. 

“It may be new for some people, but for others ... 
the young shepherd spat disdainfully. . 

Truth to tell, he knew little about wolves and had 
not yet killed a single one—hence his sheepskin cap—but 
having suffered from them more than anyone else and 
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lost some of his fattest sheep, he considered himself an 
expert in the ways of wolves. Besides, he envied Olko 
the wolfskin cap and mittens he was going to have, and 
to conceal his envy he put on airs. 

“Maybe the old lady left you a letter, making you 
a present of her cub for a cap? Couldn't bear to sce 
such a fine fellow going about in a sheepskin. Olko 
ought to mind his own business really. You should have 
shot the cub,” Sniggerer went on chaffing the young 
shepherd. 

“You're a fool!” the latter said, losing his temper. 

“Heard that before. Tell me something new,” Snigger- 
er rattled on, not in the least put out. “It’s your cap, why 
should someone else wear it? I tell you what, you stay 
here, and when the old lady comes along, catch hold of 
her tail and ask her who she meant to have the cub.” 

“That'll do!” Lutonin suddenly cut Sniggerer short. 
“The man’s right—she left the cub behind on purpose. 
Here you are, you brave hunters, take my cub in ex- 
change for all the sheep and calves I gobbled up. You 
can’t kill us yourselves, so here you are, take it....” He 
shot a crushing glance at Sniggerer. 

Everyone fell silent. Ursanah took advantage of the 
opening. 

“Still, we've got to kill the wolf. We can’t let her live 
after killing her cub. She’ll make short work of our young 
animals if we don’t. That’s the way of all wolves.” 

The vet found the little Dun no worse for his adven- 
ture. The bites of the cubs were a mere nothing to him. 
The vet bathed the wounds afresh, put some ointment on 
them and prescribed a fortnight’s rest. 

“Unless the wolves have infected him with ptomaine, 
he will be all right.” 

“What, what?” Lutonin said, alarmed. . 

“Well, you know, the wolves may have eaten carrion 
before they bit him.” 
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“Poison—nonsense! The wolves had fresh beef and 
mutton every day,” Lutonin said, glowering at the hunt- 
ers. He could not forget the heap of bones iat the wolves’ 
lair. 

The hunters rode away. Olko dragged the dead cub 
into the enclosure and threw it at Dun’s feet. 

“Smell it, go on, learn the wolves’ lesson!” 

The foal and the mare recoiled to a corner and snorted. 
Olko tossed the carcass over to the dam. 

“You take a sniff at iit too!” 

“Have pity on the little one!’ Koltonayev rebuked 
him. “He’s sick enough as it is.” > 

“IT don’t care how sick he is, he’s got to smell it. 
D’you think the wolves will ever forget the taste of his 
blood?” 

“IT don’t suppose they will. But give the little fellow 
a chance to forget them.” 

“No fear. Not if he wants to live. Smell it! And don’t 
forget it!” 

He went on until both the dam and the foal, finally 
overcoming their terror, began to trample the dead cub in 
a frenzy of rage. 

“If you want a wolfskin cap you'd better be going!” 
Koltonayev said. 

Olko rode to the barrow where he had killed the cub, 
but the she-wolf had already been there. The blood- 
stained earth was clawed up. Possibly the she-wolf had 
thought her cub was buried there, or else had vented her 
anguish iin this way. 

Olko skinned the cub, but he did not use the pelt for 
either :a cap or mittens. He kept it for “object lessons.” 
From time to time he tossed it into the enclosure, and 
the mare and the foal trampled on it with ever growing 
ferocity. | 

A young body heals quickly. Within a week Dun was 
practically well again, and he was turned into the band. 
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There he celebrated his recovery with such wild capers 
that Koltonayev and Olko wondered whether he had gone 
crazy. He sobered down quickly enough, however, for his 
immoderate transports had reopened the wounds, and he 
ran whimpering to his mother for comfort. 


Steppe horses are extremely shy. A tiny bird fluttering 
into the air nearby is enough to set the whole herd careen- 
ing off to the side, and at the sound of a motor car or aa 
shot, it will spurt off for a mile. Dun, however, grew up 
to be a very bold spirit. If he saw a bird, he would run 
after it like mad, and if it rose into the air he would chase 
its skimming shadow until he overtook it, then lash at 
it furiously with his forefeet. If he found some animal’s 
burrow, again his hoofs would come into play. Nol 
a day passed without Dun getting up to some amusing 
trick. 

One day there was.a violent thunderstorm. Only a few 
heavy drops of rain fell—one could almost count them— 
but the thunderclaps made such a shattering noise it 
seemed as if the world were crashing to pieces. At the 
first clap, many of the startled foals dropped on their 
knees, then sprang up and darted off in all directions. 
Dun, instead of running away, hurled himself fearlessly 
upon the terrible invisible enemy. At every thunderclap he 
kicked out his hind legs, or reared, or lashed the air 
furiously with his forefeet. 

The enemy proved to be stubborn tand tenacious—one 
minute he sounded hoarse and weak—surely he was beat- 
en now?—the next he came on again with redoubled fury. 
When finally he slunk away into the hills, growling in- 
potently and flashing his fiery eyes, Dun could barely 
stand on his feet. The herdsmen laughed at him till their 
sides ached. 
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Domna Borisovna was called to the telephone. [t was 
Domozhakov. “How are your woods coming along?” he 
asked. 

“Growing nicely. We’re planting more.” 

He questioned her in detail about the shelter belts and 
the nursery, and asked how much seed they had prepared. 
Domna Borisovna invited him to come down and see for 
himself. 

“TI certainly will. And not alone. Go on planting as 
much as you can. Push them along, make them grow 
quicker.” 

Then he asked whether the stud farm could put up 
about a hundred and fifty visitors simultaneously. A re- 
gional conference on afforestation and irrigation was 
going to be held soon, and the program included a visit 
of all the delegates to the stud farm. 

‘We can,” she answered eagerly. For such guests, she 
would be the first to offer her own cottage. 

The delegates arrived when autumn tree planting was 
in full swing. Black ploughed strips stretched along the 
Bizhé and the Kamishovka lakes, around the fields and 
gullies. They had been tilled the year before, and now the 
preliminaries for planting were being made—a _ second 
deep ploughing, harrowing and pegging. On the prepared 
sectors trees were ialready being planted. 

In the nursery, on the old plots, the willow, asp and 
poplar seedlings were being dug out by horse-dnawn 
ploughs, and birch and larch were being planted on new 
plots. The birches were planted by hand, and the larches 
by grain drills. 

In the hot drying-room the larch seeds were being 
sepanated from the cones, which had been collected from 
the mast-timber trees Lutonin had seen growing around 
Sone. The cones were poured into a drum with latticed 
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walls. A worker turned the drum and the seeds were 
ejected into a box. 

In the evening the delegates gathered in the club. 
They spoke about irrigation canals and ponds, about 
planting shelter belts and orchards, about improving the 
vilkages with trees and shrubs, about collecting seeds, and 
about the different species of trees and shrubs suitable 
for the Khakass steppes. Names flew about—birch, poplar, 
pine, cedar, larch, bird cherry, various currants, willows. 

“Oak,” said Drobin. 

“Oak?” There was a stir among all those who knew 
the region. “It won’t grow here. There isn’t one within a 
thousand miles.” 

“Tt will,” Drobin said, making his way towards the 
platform party with ia fat folder under his arm. A space 
was cleared for him at the end of the table and he laid 
his folder on it. The electric light shone on the word 
“Oak” printed in gilt letters on the dark cover. 

‘[ heard someone say, ‘Oak won't grow here.’ That's 
a mistake. At present we have no oaks in Khakassia and 
for miles around it, but that does not signify that we will 
never have them. Our soil and climate in many places 
are quite suitable for the oak. And it’s coming this way. 
We haven't got it yet because it hasn’t reached us. The 
face of the earth changes continually. Europe and Siberia 
had their glacial age. At that time the forests retreated 
to the south. When the warmth came and the glaciers 
Started melting, the forests began to move north again to 
the liberated areas. But trees settle in different ways— 
some launch their downy and winged seeds in the wind 
and running waters, or the birds and beasts carry them. 
The oak has no such swift and constant assistants. It 
marches alone. Marches slowly. The birch, larch and pine 
have arrived here long ago, but the oak so far has only 
reached Bashkiria from the west, and Primorye from 
the east.” 
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Drobin untied the folder and passed sheets of card- 
board round the hall. Twigs, blossoms, leaves and photo- 
eraphs of various oaks were pasted on them—a valuable 
collection, the work of many years. Drobin had started 
work on the oak as soon as he came to Khakassia. He had 
ordered acorns from remote districts and planted them 
in different soils, under various conditions. In his search 
for a local variety, he had travelled hundreds of miles, 
sent inquiries to foresters and agriculturists, to horticul- 
lurists and experimental farmers, and appealed to the 
population through the newspapers. At last one young oak 
cauglit his eye. Settlers from Bashkiria had brought it 
out as an acorn and planted it in memory of their native 
land. The oak had acclimatized itself excellently, and 
grew up into a sturdy little tree with a rich spreading 
crown. 

Gradually several more trees planted by enthusiasts 
were discovered, and meanwhile some oaks had taken root 
at the Experimental Station. Drobin had been watching 
them carefully for the last ten years. Elsewhere, volun- 
lary assistants were watching them for him. Every year 
they sent him healthy and diseased leaves, blossoms, bark, 
photographs and a full description of the trees under 
their observation. 

“These first Siberian oaks are rather small, and 
young, and deplorably few. Sometimes they are thousands 
of miles apart,” Drobin continued, displaying one card- 
board after another. “But the main point is settled—oaks 
can grow here. We won't wait until they overcome the 
‘distance from Bashkiria and the Far East themselves. 
We'll give them a hand, both hands—east and west— 
and help them to make the leap. In fifty to a hundred 
years there will be oak forests between the Urals and the 
Pacific such as the world has never seen.” 
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A big excursion party left the stud farm for the village 
of Shushenskoye, where Lenin had lived in exile fifty 
years before. It was a long journey—through the whole 
steppe to the regional centre, then across the Yenisei to 
the Sayan foothills. They rode out early in the morning. 
I{ was a clear crisp morning, and the delicate tracery of 
the hoarfrost lay untouched upon the barrow slones and 
the road. Under the wheels of the swift-moving lorry it 
broke up with a faint tinkle like the sound of a distant 
sleigh bell. One felt like riding on forever, listening to 
that musical sound. 

The day grew sunny with clear horizons and a gentle 
breeze which was at once warm iand cool. Spring seemed 
to have returned to the fields, where tractor iand horse- 
drawn ploughs, cultivators and harrows were preparing 
the ground for the future shelter belts. In the regional 
town, on ia large common, young people and school chil- 
dren were planting fluffy little pines and firs. The Experi- 
mental Station’s supply of seedlings and saplings was 
exhausted, and the town was now using wildlings from 
the taiga for transplantation. The newly planted trees 
were being copiously watered by fire engines. The once 
dreary waste plot was quickly being transformed into a 
gay, green young park. Tomorrow it would be: thrown 
open to the public. 

Shingled roofs appeared over the golden stubble of 
the fields. Tohpan, who was driving, slowed down, peered 
cut and shouted to the passengers in the back of the 
lorry. 

“That’s Sush!" 

The village of Shushenskoye was locally called 
“Shush” for short, and sometimes simply “Sush.” The 
passengers, who had been sitting in a circle, quickly 
mioved over to look at the roofs, housesiand streets coming 
into view among the low hills. They stared eagerly at 
each house—perhaps Lenin had lived there or visited it. 
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The street by which they entered the village was 
crossed by another, forming a small square. In the middle 
of the square stood a stone statue of Lenin, his arm 
thrown out in a challenging, dynamic gesture. 

The lorry was surrounded by children returning home 
from school, and ringing young voices called to the driver 
and the passengers, ‘Come to see Lenin?” 

“Yes, Lenin.” 

“We'll show you the way. Where do you want to go 
first? Lenin lived in two houses,” followed by ian imme- 
diate explanation: “Not in two at once. He lived at the 
Ziryanov's first, then he moved over to Petrova’s. Both 
houses lare museums now.” 

At the corner of a quiet grassy side street branching 
off a busy road filled with pedestrians, rumbling lorries 
and creaking carts, there stood a single-storey log house. 
A sign-board over the door bore the inscription: “Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Lenin lived in this house during his exile in 
Shushenskoye.”’ 

The little house was at least half a century old. It 
was almost black, but bore no traces of repairs, and 
looked sturdy, almost new. Here, in the rocky foothills 
of the Sayan Mountains, the timber took on some of the 
stony quality of its surroundings, and houses built out of 
it weathered over ia century. 

They lingered outside the little house, gazing with 
a feeling of gratitude at those rustic log walls which had 
sheltered the great leader. Then they went into the yard, 
which was both farmyard and garden; but there were 
ne outhouses in it. The whole space was occupied by 
lilac and jasmine bushes, and beds of summer flowers 
that had long since faded and autumn flowers that were 
in full blossom. 

The door was opened by a quiet, middle-aged woman 
with a grave face. 


“This way, please. Vladimir Ilyich lived in this cor- 
ner room,” she said, indicating a small chamber adjoin- 
ing the entry. 

They all went in. 

The room was no larger than the body of a three-ton 
lorry. It had dhree little windows, of which two over- 
looked the street and the third the yard. Between the two 
windows stood a small square table with an oil lamp on 
it, from which the chimney and shade were missing. 
Round it stood three plain wooden chairs, and next to the 
third window 1a wooden bed with a rough grey blanket. 
The table, bed and chairs were painted ia dull shade of 
dark brown. In two of the corners were small triangular 
stands heaped with old magazines. 

The voice of the museum attendant ran on sadly and 
murmuringly like ia faint echo of those distant times. 

“The master of this house, Ziryanov, kept an_ inn. 
When he let the room to Lenin, he shut the inn, but his 
old clients still used to stop here. Lenin had no peace, 
what with the stamping of feet and talk in the next room, 
and the acrid smell of home-grown tobacco which spread 
all over the house. But his patience was amazing. For 
ialj that noise and stale smoke, he worked many hours 
every day in the dim, flickering light of the oil lamp, 
which had no chimney or shade to it. During his three 
years of exile in Shushenskoye, Lenin wrote over thirty 
scientific works, including one of his biggest—The Devel- 
opment of Capitalism in Russia. 

“In his second year of exile Lenin was joined by Na- 
dezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, who was then his 
fiancee. She had been deported to Siberia, too, and came 
out here with her mother. That was when they «all moved 
over to Petrova’s house.” 

That cottage was just as old as the Ziryanov’s, with 
the same poor furniture of an exile,.and heaps:and heaps of 
books on a variety of subjects from philosophy to statistics. 
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Aiter inspecting the second house, the visitors fol- 
lowed one of Lenin’s favourite walks. The Shush, a small 
quiet river, seemed to nestle rather than flow between its 
low banks overgrown with rose willows. In the distance 
loomed the peaks of Sayan, looking amid the snow and 
sunshine like huge ricks of fresh straw. 

Annichah, deeply stirred, went up to Domna Bori- 
sovna. 

“What's the matler?” the older woman asked. 

The girl wanted to tell her how deeply thrilled she 
was. She had actually been in the house where Lenin had 
lived, worked, iand thought, and now she was walking 
along the path he had strolled, and looking iat the moun- 
tains he had seen. It made her feel ashamed of her own 
little, carefree life, and she had come to realize here that 
it was the duty of every Soviet person to live ia full and 
significant life. It was for him that the great Lenin had 
thought and struggled, suffered and planned. But words 
failed the girl to express those feelings, and instead of 
answering Domna Borisovna she embraced her impul- 
sively. 

The path led to a pine wood. In his letters to his fam- 
ily, Lenin wrote that during his stay in Shushenskoye 
much of that wood had been cut down. Now it was a res- 
ervation in eternal memory of Lenin, and the people’s 
love for their leader made it sacred. Young pines were 
now rising in the clearings. 

Annichah selected a young pine which had not yet shed 
its lower branches, as old ones do, and began to count 
its age. Pine branches grow in tiers, one tier for every 
year, and their total number shows the sage of the tree. 

“You did not see Lenin,” Annichah said to the pine, 
and went on to another. 

Then everyone began to count the ages of the 
different trees. Soon, people began calling eagerly to each 
other: 
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“Come over here! Come on. This pine was three years 
old when Lenin was here.” 

“And this one was ten. It was just up to his shoulder.” 

For a long time they roamed about, trying to guess 
which trees Lenin had looked up to, which down to, which 
he had carefully skirted to avoid breaking or crushing, 
under which he had rested, which of the bnanches had 
touched his head or shoulders 

“Oh, look! Look!’ Annichah suddenly cried, clapping 
her hands for joy. ‘““We’ll have our own Lenin pines too!” 
She pointed to a big tree towering above the woods, 
amid the thick green crown of which one could see dark 
cones hanging. Next to it stood a similar large tree, and 
further more and more. 

Olko Chudogashev, Tohpan and Borgoyakov threw off 
their shoes—barefooted, one could obtain a firmer hold— 
and climbed the trees. Presently, there came a rain of 
heavy cones. 

“That will do!” Annichah cried. In the flush of joy 
she had forgotten to warn the boys that only a few cones 
were needed off each tree for testing, since pine seeds 
usually ripened late. 

Annichah, Domna Borisovna and Irten shelled the 
seeds out. They were not ripe yet. The cones had to be 
left hanging on the trees for at least another month. Nev- 
ertheless the picked cones were collected in the hope 
that they would ripen at home 

The foot-path gradually narrowed to a faint tnail, 
then was lost altogether. They stood there silently, listen- 
ing to the murmur of the forest, and thinking that perhaps 
Lenin, too, had stood on that very spot, pondering how 
to rearrange human life on this planet to make it hap- 
pier, and had already then had a prevision of the things 
that were happening today. 

Then they returned to Ziryanov’s house ind sat there 
for a few minutes in utter silence, as people do before 
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setting out on a long journey, when they give themselves 
over to thoughts of all they have experienced in the place 
they are leaving and fix their most cherished memories 
in their hearts. They carried away with them from Shu- 
shenskoye a feeling of having visited the living Lenin. 


A month later, ia forestry team rode out to Shushen- 
skoye and collected several lorry loads of pine cones. 
These were dried and the seeds sent to the Conirol Station 
of the Ministry of Forestry for testing. The seeds proved 
to be good, and permission was granted to use them. 

“What are you going to do with them?” Domna Bori- 
sovna iasked Annichah. 

“We'll plant them in the spring.” 

“I have another idea. Let us go and see Lutonin 
about it.” 

Lutonin was ‘at home, going through his correspond- 
ence; Nina Grigoryevna was busy in the kitchen. 

“Come in here for a minute, my dear,” Domna Bori- 
sovna called her. “It’s about those Lenin pines. You've 
put a lot of work in here, you're entilled to a say in the 
matter.” 

In fact, most of the work involved in receiving, gnad- 
ing and drying the cones had been carried out under the 
supervision of Nina Grigoryevna; Annichah had been too 
busy collecting them. 

Nina Grigoryevma came into her husband’s work room, 
and Domna Borisovna continued, ‘‘These are Lenin pines, 
and I think we ought to handle them the way Lenin would 
have done. That’s to say, not keep them to ourselves, but 
plant them all over the country.” 

“How?” Nina Grigoryevna said. 

“We'll distribute the seeds among the collective and 
state farms, and have Lenin pines growing every- 
where.” 


The idea appealed to everybody. It was as natural 
as the fact that the sun, moon sand stars shine for 
everybody. Domna Borisovna went through the direc- 
tory and made up a list of nurseries which grew pine 
trees. 

They set to work the very same day. Nina Grigoryev- 
na sewed small bags out of strong canvas. Irten, Anni- 
chah and other needleworkers galhered in Hizirka’s house 
and embroidered the words “Lenin Pines” on the bags 
with red silk. 

Afterwards the bags were filled with seeds, sealed 
and packed, and posted. Each bag was laccompanied by a 
certificate iand aa letter: 

“Dear Comnades, 

... Let there be Lenin Pines growing in every corner 
of our country!” 
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Little snow fell that winler. It was February already, 
yet the ground was barely powdered with snow. This 
worried Lutonin very much—he was afraid that all the 
work expended on the ravines would be wasted. And a 
good deal of work had been done there: in two years 
they had set up six big earth-fill dams. 

“Your vaunted assistants will let us down, I’m 
afraid,’ he reproached Misha Kokov every time he met 
him, and cursed himself for having relied too much on 
the winds. 

“No, they won't,” Misha ‘assured him. “The chief 
assistant hiasn’t come yet.” 

“But what can he do! There’s no work for his broom.” 

“He'll find work, don’t you worry.” 

As there was no sledge track people travelled about 
on wheels. The frozen ground rumbled under them like 
‘a wooden bridge. 
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At the end of February Ursanah came to see Lutonin. 
He told him that he had all the horse herds sheltered in 
the hollows and needed extra supplies of fodder, as a vio- 
lent snowstorm was brewing. 

“How do you know?” 

The old man lit his big pipe with its long curved 
stem. 

“Listen!” 

Lutonin bent his ear over the pipe as close as he 
safely could without burning it; the pipe gave off a sound 
like a snuffling nose. Lutonin laughed. 

“It’s caught a cold already.” 

Ursanah, however, repeated gravely that a snowstorm 
was brewing. The horses as well as his pipe predicted it. 
In cold weather they nan faster and were frisky, but be- 
fore a spell of warm weather they lay down; that morning 
all the herds were lying fast asleep. There was going to 
be a sharp change in the weather—warmth, possibly wet 
snow or rain, followed by a cold spell with glazed frost. 

Lutonin nang up the Experimental Station, which had 
a meteorological station of its own. He received a simi- 
lar forecast with the addition that a gale was expected. 

Lorries and carts with fodder drove out to the horse 
shelters in the steppe. Shortly afterwards a small whitish 
eddy appeared on the nearby hills. It raced into the Base 
Camp, gambolled round the trees in the park, tore a few 
shingles off the roofs, banged the open gates of the ga- 
rage, and scuttled off to some other hills, zigzagging be- 
tween the barrows. It was followed by a whole flock of 
little eddies, and within five minutes a violent steppe 
blizzard was raging. 

With the first gust of wind a large group of horse- 
men rode out of the Base Camp to the assistance of the 
herdsmen in the steppe. The camp disappeared from view 
almost before they reached the outskirts. All around 
them and above them was a grey whirling maelstrom of 
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dust and snow, which beat painfully in their faces. The 
horsemen could see only their nearest companions. 

They rode in single file, Ursanah in the lead. He 
skirled the blotted out stones and barrows, guided by 
signs which he ialone could read, as he thhad read the 
weather out of his sizzling pipe. 

At the same time Annichah rode out from Lake Be- 
loye. Her mother tried to dissuade her, arguing that the 
horses now were no concern of hers; she had only just 
come home ind now she was off in the saddle again. But 
the girl waved her arms in protest and tossed her head. 

“No, no! How can you say that! Sit at home in a bliz- 
zard.... Am I not Annichah any longer? Am I not Ur- 
sanah’s daughter?” 

He who has herded horses can never sit at home in a 
blizzard. Besides this anxiety for the herds, Annichah had 
another—she was afnaid the horses would stampede and 
trample the shelter belts. Then nothing but wood pulp 
would remain of the chilled brittle little seedlings. 


Simultaneously, three husky wolves came out of their 
hiding places in Stone Mane. Their leader was the old 
she-wolf who had decoyed little Dun to her lair, a mur- 
derous, savage brute with a score of her own to settle 
with the stud farm. Her whole brood had been killed iand 
she hherself carried Olko Chudogashev’s bullet between 
her ribs. 

They came on the scent of horses. In the darkness of 
the evening and the snowstorm, the wolves crept up to 
the herd unobserved. The herd stood in an enclosure and 
was guarded by armed herdsmen. To penetrate into the 
enclosure with its fence of wide-set palings and straw 
was fairly easy, but once in, there was no hope of get- 
ting out alive. The wolves living in the vicinity of stud 
farms know well what to expect when trailing the horse 
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herds. They prowled round the enclosure, snapping their 
teeth hungrily, then loped on 

The scent of horses came up on the wind again. Under 
the protection of the hills a herd of three-year-old colts 
was moving towards its shelter. The wolves eyed it from 
afar and let it pass. Those high-spirited, sturdy young- 
sters were dangerous foes, capable of cracking open the 
skull of the hardiest wolf with a single kick. 

At last they came across easier prey—a herd of dams 
with their sucklings. Wolves vary their hunting tactics 
for every quarry. With the youngsters they use cunning, 
with the grown-up horses endunance, chasing them until 
they drop from exhaustion. In this case their method was 
suddenness of attack. Mares, when they sense danger, 
jcestle the youngsters into a bunch and form a chain round 
them, a many-headed hundred-hoofed monster facing the 
steppe. They present to the assailant a bristling front of 
bared teeth and hoofs that strike more certainly than a 
bullet. The thing was to create ia panic in the herd and 
set it on the run. In the stampede the foals would fall 
behind and the herdsmen were sure to leave a gap some- 
where, enabling the wolves to seize their helpless prey. 

Green eyes suddenly gleamed at the herd out of the 
erey murk, and terror struck the hearts of the horses with 
that most ghastly of all sounds—a wolf’s howl. The herd 
wavered and stopped. According to iall the rules, it should 
have reared instantaneously, then whirled round and 
dashed away in the opposite direction. But this did not 
happen. Instead, brave little Dun, who was walking with 
his mother at the head of the herd, gave a wild scream 
and rushed iat the wolves in great leaps. His mother, and 
then the rest of the herd, accustomed always to following 
the example of their leaders, dashed after him. The attack 
was so swift and sudden that only the old she-wolf man- 
aged to slip away. The other two wolves were trampled 
to death under the hoofs of the herd. The whole thing was 
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over before some of the horses had time to realize what 
had happened. 

Olko Chudogashev, who was riding in the rear of the 
herd for the express purpose of preventing a sudden attack 
by wolves, was unware of this. The howl of the wolves 
was carried away by the wind. When the horses started to 
run, the herdsman put it down to a different cause, no 
less disagreeable. He thought that the horses, driven fran- 
tic by the wind, had taken it into their heads to try and 
escape from it. Such things had not happened within 
his memory, but the old men knew frequent cases when 
horses, in trying to escape from the blizzard, had run 
themselves to death. 

Olko put his horse into a gallop with the intention 
of getting ahead of the herd and gradually bringing it 
down to a walking pace. The wild race continued for a 
long time, and Black inched forward very slowly. 


The ‘horses, in their pursuit of the she-wolf, ran past 
their refuge. The herdsmen tried to turn them back, but 
the latter refused to run in the teeth of the wind. Olko 
kept them in check as best he could and signalled all the 
time with the red light of his pocket torch. This army 
method of signalling had been introduced by Lutonin. 

There were numerous lights in the steppe iat night: 
the lighted windows of the huts at the horse shelters, the 
lanterns of the herdsmen, giving oats and hay out to the 
horses. Seeing a new light, Ursanah stopped, and when 
the rest of the horsemen drew round him, he broke them 
up into several groups and sent them out in different direc- 
tions. He himself, with Lutonin and Domna Borisovna, 
struck out in the direction of Olko’s signals. 

They arrived in the nick of time, just when the herd, 
chilled by the slow piace, was threatening to get out of 
hand again and break into a gallop. Olko realized that 
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soon the whip, shouting and Black’s nimble feet would 
be of no avail. 

Ursanah stopped for a moment to tell Lutonin iand 
Domna Borisovna to take up positions on either side of 
the herd and keep it from scattering, then rode up to 
Olko, and with a wave of his hand—‘Forward!’’—he 
started off at a gallop. The herd swept after him. 

They ran at a fast trot for about half a mile. By this 
time the horses began to grow heated, and Ursanah decid- 
ed to put into effect the most difficult part of his manoeu- 
vre, which was to drive the horses into their shelter 
against the wind. Ursanah :and Olko put the herd into a 
gallop to give it more momentum, then drove it round in 
a circle until it gnadually edged into the wind. With the 
slackening of the momentum the herd was allowed to 
run a bit before the wind, then driven round in a circle 
again. At the third round the herd spotted the dark broad 
patches of young trees round its shelter, and made 
straight for them of its own accord. 

The herdsmen, Ursanah and Lutonin gave the horses 
their feed. Domna Borisovna went into the trailer cabin. 
After the swift unaccustomed ride and the driving wind 
that had lashed her face from all sides, she felt dizzy, 
her whole body ached sand her eyes watered. 

The cabin was empty, all the workers having gone 
out to tend the horses. Domna Borisovna lit the lamp and 
looked at her reflection in the window. It showed her 
a strange, dirty fice, the only clean features of whitch 
were the eyes and teeth. 

‘Goodness me, what a fright!’ she exclaimed. The 
dirt came from the dusty snow that had melted on her 
hot face. 

She took off her coat, washed her hands and face, 
then after ia brief rest, got busy with the stove. By the 
time the men came in, the kettle was boiling, and sliced 
bread, pork fat and butter were set out on the little table. 
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They all sat down to eat. The little cabin shuddered 
from the fierce buffeting of the wind; the iron stove 
roared like ia forge. 

“Blow away!” Lutonin said, glancing at the window 
where the white maelstrom danced iand whirled. ‘‘All this 
snow means more wheat for us.” 

“Now that we have hay in the shelters we can say 
‘blow away.’ But there was a time when we didn’t know 
what god to pray to...’’ Ursanah said, recalling the years 
when he had worked as a hired labourer. In those days 
men had had no idea of shelters and foddering, and dur- 
ing a blizzard whole herds of horses perished together 
with their herdsmen. 

“Even now, if this snowstorm lasts a week or two, no 
Shelters will be table to save them. So don’t you be in 
such ia hurry to hug yourself, Stepan Prokofyevich,” said 
Domna Borisovna. ‘Haven't you got a bit too much snow 
and wheat on your mind? You mustn’t forget the herds. 
Equilibrium’s a good thing.” 

“IT wish the herds nothing but good. I want a lot of 
everything,” he said, slapping the table. 

After supper they decided to go out sand see how the 
horses in the other shelters were getting on. No alarm- 
ing reports had come in from there, but that was no 
reason for setting their minds at ease. It often hap- 
pened that the herdsmen were unable to give word of 
themselves. 

They began to sort out their sheepskin jackets, coats, 
capes and hoods. The blizzard had driven snow into all 
the pores and folds of their clothes, and they were now 
damp from the warmth. 

“Hiadn’t you better stay here, Domna_ Borisovna,” 
Lutonin suggested, weighing her wet heavy coat in his 
hand. 

“I will certainly not! What d’you think I came out 
here for, to have a cup of tea?” She presented her back 
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{eo him iand held her arms out. ‘‘Come on, where aare the 
sleeves?” 

Lutonin’s purpose in coming out was to render imme- 
diate assistance to the herdsmen, but Domna Borisovna 
had had another motive besides this. The Khakasses were 
ancient horse-breeders, but their experience was unrecord- 
ed and unknown, and she wanted to study the life of the 
horse herds :and the herdsmen during a snowstorm, the 
behaviour of the wind and snow, sand the protective vir- 
tues of the different shelters. 

Morning brought fresh troubles. Some of the shel- 
ters were snowed up sand the herds had had to be driven 
off to other places. One of the herds had abandoned its 
inhospitable shelter on its own ‘and run off ‘after the 
wind.” 

“Tt’s all very well to say ‘Blow away,’” Ursanah 
grumbled iin Lutonin’s direction. 

They had been wandering about the storm-swept 
sleppe for quite a time, but there was still no news of the 
runaway herd. 


Annichah had spent the night with the herds at Lake 
Jirim. Here everything was in order and, not being need- 
ed, she set out at dawn for Stone Mane. The wind was 
blowing in that direction, and if any of the horses escaped 
they would probably run there. And out there were the 
first shelter belts planted on unirrigated land. 

They had been planted only the previous autumn. The 
leafless poplar seedlings looked so pitiful that Annichah 
felt like crying. The wind did not give them a moment’s 
peace, bending ind buffeting them cruelly. Many of them 
were broken already. . 

Annichah walked slowly along the edge of the belt, 
making frequent stops like a person searching for mush- 
rooms. Behind her followed Igren. Suddenly he neighed 
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and jerked the reins. The girl looked round and saw a 
man in a big wolfskin cap approaching on a roan. 

“Can that be Epchelei?” she thought, jumping into 
the saddle. She had no wish {to see him or speak to him. 
The past were best forgotten. Let it be as though they 
had never known each other. 

But Epchelei rode up before she could slip away. 

‘“Annichah!” he said, surprised. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“The trees.” 

“These? Oh, you'll have to wait a long time before 
they become real trees!’” He shook his head regretfully, 
and went on in aa loud, jerky voice, trying to make him- 
self heard above the roar of the blizzard. “There is such 
ia fuss about trees. Even the herdsmen are planting trees. 
And you have given up the horses for them altogether. 
What is there about them?” 

The girl did not answer. It was hard to speak in that 
wind, and she did not think an answer was necessary. 
Clearly, Epchelei had not come to see her about the 
trees. 

“Let us go over there,” he said, pointing to a gully 
nearby, in which his herd stood. ‘It’s quieter there.” 

Annichah expected nothing good from this meeting 
and declined. 

“T am busy.” 

She dismounted again and examined the seedlings. 
Epchelei dismounted, too, and walked at her side. When 
she stopped to bend over the plants, he did the same, iand 
asked her what was wrong with them. She told him 
briefly, surprised iat the interest he showed. She expected 
their first meeting tafter their quarrel to be an unpleasant 
one, with reproaches, accusations and perhaps insults, 
but they had met like old acquaintances. “Perhaps he 
is only pretending,” she thought. But time wore on, 
and the conversation was still as amiable as ever and 
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Epchelei’s face gave no promise of any unpleasant turn 
to it. He was obviously glad to see the girl. 

After she had examined the outside row from end to 
end, Annichah iasked where she could put Igren. She could 
not lead him about with her, as he would trample the 
seedlings. 

“Don’t put him anywhere. Go home. Ill look over 
the seedlings,” Epchelei said. “I can’t save them from 
the snowstorm, but I can watch them and count those 
that die—anyone can do that. You need not stay out here 
and freeze.” 

‘T’m iafraid the horses may trample them.” 

“PIL drive them away. I can still wave a whip. You 
go home!’ 


A new sound, all too familiar to Epchelei and Anni- 
chah, weaved itself into the howling of the wind. They 
sprang into their saddles. A maddened herd of horses, 
fleeing before the wind, dashed out from behind the bar- 
rows and made straight for the shelter belt. Annichah 
screamed and struck Igren with her whip. The horse 
lunged, but Epchelei gripped his bridle and commanded, 
“Go over there!” pointing to the side. 

She meekly obeyed, while Epchelei galloped stnaight 
towards the oncoming herd. No manoeuvre like the one 
Ursanah had executed was possible here, as the herd was 
already approaching the shelter belt. It could only be 
thrown off its course by a single direct blow—an extreme- 
ly dangerous feat for the herdsman, since a herd run- 
ning before a blizzard does not swerve even at barrows. 

Epchelei appeared in front of the galloping herd like 
a rock. The leading horses nan into him and were thrown 
into 1a heap; the rest veered and swept past them. The 
shelter belt was saved. But Epchelei and Hanat suffered 
for their daring. The impact of the herd flung them both 
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to the hard, frozen ground. Epchelei bruised his knee 
badly and Harat his jaws. 

Annichah accompanied the herdsman to the cabin in 
the shelter, where she dressed his injured knee and 
washed Harat’s bleeding jaw, then rode back to Jirim to 
report the direction which the runaway herd had taken. 

As she rode along she thought of Epchelei. ‘What 
has come over the man? Nota word, not a hint about the 
past. Doesn’t he love me any more? And does he love my 
little trees so much that he is prepared to risk his life 
for them? What has happened?” 

Since his quarrel with Annichah, Epchelei had become 
more taciturn and unsociable than ever. He met people 
only when he was obliged to, and cut all casual meetings 
as short as possible. He imagined that all these meetings 
iand conversation were deliberately contrived to poke fun 
iat him. If anyone mentioned Kongarov or Annichah, ‘he 
broke off the conversation abruptly. Annichah was still 
dear to him and he still longed for her, but Kongarov he 
hated like poison. 

And then Epchelei heard that she had come home, and 
was not married at all. The hope that Annichah would 
come to love him, too, revived iin him once more. 


On the third day the snowstorm sabated, and Lutonin 
and Domna Borisovna rode home. The evening was warm 
and bright, as though washed clean. The hills, hidden 
for the greater part of the year in a murky pall of dust 
or frost mist, loomed clear in the distance. 

Winter’s strength was on the ebb :and there was a 
touch of spring in the air. 

“Let us have a look wat our naviines,’’ Lutonin pro- 
posed. 

In the open places the snow lay about in patches here 
and there, like streaks of grey hair, just as it had before 
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the blizzard. In Sheep Steppe, which they reached by 
making ‘a detour, the drifts filled all the hollows and na- 
vines to the top. 

“We'll have to give Misha Kokov ta good bonus,” 
said Domna Borisovna. 

“He deserves it,” Lutonin said with approval. ‘‘What 
a wonderful thing a human being is. Now take Kokov. A 
little fellow but how sharp and intelligent he is, what 
tenacity of purpose, what precision. Can you imagine it— 
if Ivan Titich had not taken notice of him, all these gifts 
would have been wasted on knuckle-bones. It’s something 
io set you thinking.” 

‘“‘T should say rather there are no ungifted people— 
all have some talent or other. But not all of them sre 
sitting in the right place,” Domna Borisovnia said, ex- 
pressing an idea she had often speculated on. “I have 
been working with children a good deal. I’ve seen sick 
ones, but never uninteresting ones. All children are like 
rainbows.” 

After the blizzard Irten and Annichah measured the 
snowdrift “tails” at the shelter belts. Every belt worked 
its own way, and the slightest variation iaffected the be- 
haviour of the wind and snow. These things were impor- 
tant and a sylviculturist and agriculturist had to know 
them. 
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Spring. The ground still froze al night and was 
carpeted with feathery hoarfrost, but the mornings dawned 
earlier and milder every day. The horses were moulting 
and scnaiching out their winter coats, and their hair lay 
about .all over the ground in tufts of different colours, 
clung to the walls and fences and danced in the wind. 
Ever more often the horses neighed out a challenge, and 
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the stamp of hoofs in the stalls grew ever louder and 
more impatient. 

Once, in the stillness of the night, ia new piping voice 
with a surprised, querulous note in it, rang through the 
settlement. It announced the fact that a firstling in the 
new generation of Khakass thoroughbreds had been born 
and was demanding nourishment. Lights went up in the 
settlement and there was a stir as at reveille. Lutonin, 
Oreshkov and other workers of the stud farm who were 
off duty went to pay the newcomer a visit. 

He was nursing. Domna Borisovna, who was support- 
ing his head to keep him from losing the udder, glanced 
at the visitors and murmured, “‘Everything’s in order. You 
need not worry. We've started singing ialready. Did we 
wake you up? Now, would you believe it!” 


There was a stir and bustle at the horse enclosures 
from morning till evening. It was the wind-up of the 
yearly routine—the weaning of the baby foals. The herds 
were run through the enclosures is at branding time, 
the foals being segregated, bridled and tied to the feed- 
ing racks. The tie-rope was a novelty to the foals, and 
many of them protested violently, struggling, kicking and 
neighing. 

“There, you see what trouble we could have saved 
ourselves, and what needless suffering we could have 
saved the foals. A horse is tnained for work and the 
army, and should be gentled from tan early sage, he’d 
be twice as clever then,” Domna Borisovna explained 
to the herdsmen. Then she went over to the mutinous 
foals. 

“Now then boys.... Come, come, girls ...” she ca- 
joled, whistlingsoftly and stroking them carefully. “That'll 
do now. Don’t make such ia noise. You’re only making it 
worse for yourselves.” 
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To soothe the baby foals the enclosures were slightly 
darkened, and the attendants spoke in low tones and wore 
clothes of sober colours, without bright green, blue or 
other gaudy hues in them. 

On the fifth day the weanlings allowed themselves to 
be led by the reins, to be handled and grooimed, and even 
allowed their legs to be touched, which is the hardest 
thing to get them used to. After that they were measured, 
their hoofs put in order and their manes and tails trimmed. 
The babies became young horses. They were much 
sturdier and bigger than their predecessors of former 
years, who had been weaned at the age of five or six 
months and driven out across the Yenisei. The foals now 
were not taken from the dams until they were nearly a 
year old. 

The colts and fillies were grouped separately, two 
hundred in each herd, and kept for the time being in the 
enclosures. Missing their mothers, they sought comfort 
in each other’s company, with the result that they quickly 
herded and made friends. A week after weaning the foals 
were turned out into the steppe in independent herds. 
They went out neighing joyfully, frisking and revelling 
in their freedom, the warm sun, the frolicsome wind «and 
the boundless spaces. 

Ursanah, Domna Borisovna, Lutonin and Oreshkov 
watched them with a thoughtful air. 

When Lutonin returned to the office he found a group 
of stnangers on the porch, waiting for him. 

“Is there any joblet going here?” inquired a nakish- 
looking man with a small bundle on his back. 

“I’ve got no joblets. But there’s work enough and to 
spare for you, and your children, and your grandchildren.” 

The rakish one remarked, “Joblet or work—it’s one 
and the same thing. I don’t see the difference.” 

“There’s a tremendous difference. But that can wait. 
Let’s speak to the carpenter first,” Lutonin said, turning 
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to ia fair-haired man with big moustaches who sat on a 
green little box to which a frame-saw was tied. “Are you 
from Vyatka?”’ 

The man sprang to his feet smartly, and answered, 
“No, I’m a Ryazan man.” 

“Why do you lug that saw frame about with you? 
Isn’t the blade enough? You’re a carpenter, aren’t you2>— 
you can always make the frame on the spot. There’s a 
man for you,”—with a nod towards the rakish one—‘‘He 
doesn’t exactly kill himself with a load of luggiage.”’ 

“T always use my employers’ tools,” the rakish one 
said. “If I was to lug about with me the tools I needed 
for iall my trades, I’d have to have a cart.” 

“IT always use my own. They’re handier, you know....” 
The carpenter untied his saw and stroked the frame. 
‘““Made this before the war. It’s ever so handy....” He 
smiled apologetically, but with a stubborn look that said: 
“I don’t care what you say, I’m going to keep it.” 

Lutonin looked through his papers, which were in or- 
der, and asked why he had not been able to get a job be- 
tween Ryazan iand Khakassia, when workers were so badly 
needed everywhere. The carpenter explained that he had 
not looked for one, as he had been travelling further to 
join some of his fellow-villagers, but had taken a liking 
to this place and got off the train. If there was work for 
his wife, too, he’d settle down here. 

“We'll find you jobs. There’s work here galore,” Lu- 
{onin said, then turned to the nakish one, ‘And what can 
you do?” 

The latter passed himself off as a jack of all tnades. 
He was a carpenter, and a navvy, and a plasterer iand a 
bricklayer. 

Lutonin’s answer took him by surprise. 

“I don’t need you.” 

“You just said there was lots of work. That’s what 
they told me sat the office too—you were going to build 
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a water-power station and a flour mill, pond up the gul- 
lies, plant woods....” 

“So we are, and a Jot more. But there’s going to be 
no dabbling and tinkering about it.’ Lutonin took the 
saw from the carpenter and held it up. ‘Look aat this. 
No one can say of this gadget’s master that he’s a tinker. 
It’s a dandy. And he’s brought it out here to work with, 
not to play the fool. And what have you come with? Noth- 
ing but makhorka in your bag, and can idea of loafing 
in your mind: A jack of ill trades and master of none. 
You'll just muck around and then clear out. We’ve seen 
your likes. No thanks, we’ve got no time to mess ‘about 
with you.” 

The rakish one, finding himself shrewdly taped, said, 
“I’m not trying to make out I’m a skilled workman, but 
I've tried my hand at all sorts of jobs, honestly.” 

“That’s just the difference between i job and a 
joblet.” 

The rakish one, chased up aa tree, admitted that he 
was willing to take any odd job as a stop-gap. 

“Why didn’t you say so at first? I’ve got to keep my 
staff lists clean and know who I am dealing with,” Lu- 
tonin said. He gave the man a job at stone-breaking. It 
would not matter much if he threw it up—it was season- 
al work in any case. The third applicant, a boy, was the 
exact opposite of the rakish one. The latter had tried his 
hand at almost everything without loving anything, where- 
as this one loved many (hings—the carpenter’s plane, 
lorry driving, the herdsman’s lasso—without having se- 
riously tackled anything. 

To him Lutonin said: 

“We'll have to take our time with you. Take a look 
round first for a couple of days and choose the job you 
like best.’"” Then he addressed them all: “A man’s hands 
are not enough, we want him to love his work.” 
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All through the winter intensive preparations went on 
in Khakassia for the great drive against the drought. 
Stock was taken of all water resources, seeds and cuttings 
were prepared and people were taught to plant trees and 
lend them. 

No sooner did the ground thaw, than powerful trac- 
lors, subsoil ploughs and forest-planting machines rode 
out into the vast expanse of the steppe. 

In response to the “Lenin Pine’’ campaign, the stud 
farm received over ia dozen packages from different places 
containing seeds of lime, maple, elm, acacia, pear, 
cherry and apricot trees. From Bashkiria came several 
packing-cases of acorns iand soil containing mycorhiza, a 
fungoid growth without which young oaks cannol thrive. 

Under each acorn Annichah laid a bed of mycorhiza 
soil. She trusted no one with this treasure, for every 
handful of it lost meant the loss of an oak tree. 


Several times Drobin attempted to draw Turov out 
about the idea of laying down temporary canals. Turov 
praised the idea; in principle it was a good thing, but 
there were serious objections. In the absence of specilal 
equipment the task of laying down and then relevelling 
the canals every year involved tremendous labour, which 
would nullify any advantages they might have. New 
machines would have to be invented. 

“Tackle it!” Drobin advised. 

“Tll try.... It’s a difficult job,” the engineer said with 
a shrug, trying to ‘avoid the subject. 

He had tested numerous models and spent many a 
sleepless night over them. At first he constructed a sep- 
arate ditcher and leveller, and then he decided to com- 
bine them. By the spring he had designed a model which 
was equally well iable to dig and level down toy canals. 
It was time now to give it to the world. 
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Turov invited Drobin down to his place. 

“I believe I’ve hit on something,” he said shyly. 
“Look,” and he began to move the model about over the 
sand, 

The demonstration was cut short quickly by Drobin, 
who with a thump of his stick, said, ‘“‘That’ll do. 1 
see the idea. D’you realize what you’ve done, young 
man?” 

‘‘T do,” Turov said with a confidence rather unusual 
in him. 

“You’ve made a discovery! An important discovery.” 
The old man looked stern. “And you keep it here under 
your bed! You can’t be like that these days. You’ve got 
to fight for your ideas tooth and nail, knock sat all the 
doors, not hide yourself. D’you know what I was thinking 
of doing? Inviting another man down and giving him your 
job. A fine thing that would have been for both of us. We 
might have had to wait another ten years for this dis- 
covery.” 

Turov paled. 


A week after this the work-shop of the Experimental 
Station made the first Universal Ditcher of engineer Tu- 
rov’s construction. Drobin telephoned Lutonin. 

“We've solved your riddle,” he said. 

“What riddle?” 

“That one about the canals, don’t you remember?” 

“Ah, of course! It still worries me day and night.” 

“You needn’t worry any more. We’ve constructed aa 
gadget. Come down and see it tomorrow.” 

Workers from the Regional Committee of the Party, 
the Regional Executive Committee, the Irrigation Office, 
the machine-and-tractor stations, collective farms, state 
farms and other organizations interested in irrigation 
were invited down to see the new machine. 
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It was standing in the field where it had been tested 
the day before, and was surrounded by aa crowd of visi- 
tors. Drobin touched it lovingly, saying, ‘“‘Here’s our new 
agricultural worker. When you need a canal it will dig 
it, when you don’t, it will level it down. I hope you’ll 
like it.” 

Drobin was bombarded with questions: who invented 
the machine, how did it work, where did the Station get 
it from? 

Drobin called over Turov who, on this day of his 
triumph, stood there unnoticed “Alexei Yegorovich! Come 
here, tell us all about it!” 

Turov went up to the machine. In its present shape, 
he said, it was a ditch leveller. Two blades of the reduced 
grader type were slung to the sides of the widened frame 
of a tractor-dnawn plough. Turov nodded to Honoi, who 
was standing a little way off with his tnactor. Honoi 
hitched the machine to the tractor.and started off down one 
of the canals. The knives cut the sides of the canal and 
heaped the earth in the bed, leaving behind them a smooth 
patch of ground. Then Turov and Misha Kokov, with a 
few quick adjustments, turned the machine into a ditcher 
by attaching a double mould-board plough to the same 
frame, iand replacing the blades with smaller ones set at 
a different angle. The ditcher moved down the field, the 
cultivator plough making ia channel, while the knives at 
the sides ridged the earth up and formed the necessary 
walls. 

The machine, on first inspection, had not made much 
of an impression on the visitors, who had expected to see 
something like :a tractor or a combine, at any nate some- 
thing more imposing than this. What they actually saw 
was just an ordinary plough, slightly modified, made by 
hand out of scrap iron sand not even painted. There had 
been no suitable material at the Experimental Station, 
and they had no time to paint it and wait until it dried, 
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since spring work had already started and the machine 
was urgently needed in the field. 

Someone had slightingly called it an ant, and while 
ihe iant was standing idle, they had examined it scepti- 
cally. But after an hour’s work, that “ant”? had levelled 
down over four miles of permanent canals, iand . within 
another hour it had dug the same length of temporary 
canals. Scepticism gave way to amazement and delight. 
Why, this machine could lay down the whole irrigation 
system at the Experimental Statron in a few days, and 
fifty of them could cope with the whole region! No buying 
to do, no ordering—any machine-and-tractor station 
could make it in its own work-shop. 

An impromptu meeting was held iaround the ‘ant. 
Everyone started to praise it, and Domozhakov said, 
“Frankly speaking, it isn’t much to look at, but it’s aa 
tremendous thing. This simple contraption with the home- 
ly name—ditcher—comes up to the complicated machin- 
ery and engineering works that irrigate the fields of the 
Central Asiatic republics and Transcaucasia. They have 
given our country millions of acres of irrigated lands, 
and this ‘ant’ of ours can do the same.” 
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Spring sowing iat the Experimental Station, the stud 
farm and many collective farms was done the new way. 
First the fields were irrigated by means of the permanent 
canals, then all these, with the excepiion of the main con- 
ductor, were levelled down. The fields, which had been 
broken up into small plots, now presented a single un- 
broken surface, which was then tilled, harrowed and 
sown. After that a ditcher went over the field, making 
temponary canals wherever necessary for future irriga- 
tions. 

‘When harvesting time came round, these temporary 
canals, as before them the permanent ones, became aa hin- 
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drance to the harvesting machines. To remove this ob- 
struction, self-propelled combines were run along the ir- 
rigation canals. These new machines appeared very op- 
portunely; the usual tractor-drawn combine, in harvesting 
along the sides of the canals, would have crushed a good 
deal of grain, whereas the self-propelled combine, whose 
driving gear was in the rear, could perform the operation 
without any loss or damage. After this the ditch leveller 
went over the canals, making a level field which could be 
reaped from end to end in any direction. 

The new system of irrigalion was of inestimable val- 
ue. All the wasteful side-space came into use, and grain 
even grew over the canals; the machines were able to 
work iat full capacity; weeds disappeared and the hard 
work of fighting them was no longer necessary. This sys- 
lem paved the way for unlimited developmenis in the 
mechanical handling of the crops on irrigated farms. 
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On the outskirts of the town, where people usually 
gathered to thumb a lift, a passing lorry was hailed by 
la shout: 

“Going to the stud farm?” 

“Yes, get in!” Zastrekha answered, getting out of the 
cab into the back to have ia chat with the other pas- 
sengers. 

The new passenger, an elderly, bearded man in a 
rough rumpled suit with straw clinging to it here and 
there, explained why he was going to the stud farm. 

. “I’m froma collective farm—the chairman. We chaps 
are having it dinned into us at every turn: ‘Go to Lutoni. 
You must go. and see Lutoni!”’ 

“His mame’s Lutonin, by the way,’ remarked Za- 

strekha. ? 3 
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“The stories we don't hear about him! Sounds like a 
sort of wizard.... They say he’s laid down ponds, woods 
and orchards in the bare steppe, where grass was as rare 
as ia hen’s teeth—not even a sheep could get a nip. And 
those ponds ware white as white can be with geese and 
ducks, thicker than rice in a rice pudding. Treats every 
visitor to roast goose with baked apples. Grows musk- 
melons and water-melons. Folks say he’s grown a won- 
derful poplar, the only one of its kind in the world. Others 
say he’s just ia crack-brain. Hits latest idea’s just crazy— 
something about watering the fields with ice. I’m afraid 
I'm wasting my time, going down there. But I had to go 
all the same, this drought nuisance is getting us down. 
What iare you going for?” 

“Same thing—drought. We’re at our wit’s end. It’ll 
soon be time to make hay, but there’s nothing to mow. 
Mine’s a sheep-breeding state farm. Miserable beasts,” 
Zastrekha said with a contemptuous sniff. “I’ve been 
working there for over ia year, but can’t for the life of me 
remember a single sheep.” 

“How's that?” the farm chairman said, surprised. 
‘Some have horns, some haven't.” 

“T’ve got thousands of them, horned and hormnless, 
damn ’em....” 

“They've all got different kinds of horns, you know,” 
the chairman said with a note of tenderness in his 
voice. “You'd think ‘all sheep bleat the same way, ‘but 
you'd ‘be surprised how many different ways they 
have.” 

“That music is beyond me.” 

The lorry passed a green mound with 1a white wooden 
post on it, to which was attached a sign-board containing 
the single word “FOREST” in big black letters. ’ 

“Forest? Where, here?” everyone looked round in 
surprise. They saw nothing but grass. 

“Probably seedlings.” 
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When they came across another sign-post, Zastrekha 
asked the driver to ride up to it. 

The posts, of which there were many, ran along a 
shelter belt of young trees, which had barely risen ‘above 
the grass. They were a warning to shepherds and herds- 
men to keep their animals off. 

The Base Camp came into view. Next to it lay a broad 
white patch, gleaming in the sun like a mirror. It looked 
like lingering snow, or a salt-marsh, or ia pond. 

But it was too late for snow—it was the end of May 
and the temperature was just slightly above eighty-five 
degrees; the gleam was too strong for either a salt-marsh 
or a pond. 

“Some new bnrain-wave, I suppose. I heard say he 
gets struck with brain-waves at all hours of the day and 
night,” said the farm chairman. “Jumps up in the middle 
of the night and rushes down to the garage to cnank up. 
Rain, mud or snow, nothing can stop him. Folks think 
it’s an emergency call, but it isn’t. It’s just a shining new 
idea struck Lutoni to raise pigeons or turkeys. One day 
he got to hear about some geese going for sale some- 
where. It was winter. Cold enough to freeze the nose off ia 
man’s face. Another fellow would have stayed snug in- 
doors, but Lutoni rode out a hundred miles to buy those 
geese. And he bought ’em, too. Wrapped them up in a 
sheepskin coat with a hot-water bottle and drove home 
again. When they arrived those geese looked sas if they'd 
just come out of a steam-bath.” 


The lorry stopped outside the stud farm office. It was 
a Sunday and the place was deserted. Asked to find the 
manager, old Yonich ianswered with asperity, ‘You ought 
to know better, dear people. You’re not little children. 
Now I ask you, what day is it today?” 

“Sunday,” said Zastrekha, 
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“Then go to the guest house and don’t bother people. 
The manager will be here tomorrow.”’ Yonich pretended 
that he did not recognize his former chief. 

“We haven't come on business, we've just come to 
take a stroll with him,” Zastrekha began to urge. ‘‘We 
specially chose a free day.” 

“Whose free day? For us Sunday's the worst day of 
the week. Strollers from morning till night, acoming and 
agoing the whole day long. You’re not the only people 
in the world. You come here strolling around, but for us 
it means extra work. Our manager will walk his legs off 
soon with you folks.” | 

“Come, do me this favour for old times’ sake,” Zas- 
irekha said, patting the old man on the back and compli- 
menting him for taking care of his manager. At last he 
persuaded Yonich. 

The caretaker shambled off to Lutonin’s house, and 
relurned to tell the visitors that they could go to the din- 
ing-room if they were hungry. 

Towards the close of the meal Lutonin came into the 
dining-room ‘accompanied by Sniggerer. This nickname, 
by the way, was gradually being discarded. The once 
frivolous scoffer was now a serious ‘and respected man. 
At the stud farm he had struck what he called a lucky 
cross-roads. Endowed with a shrewd, keen mind, upright 
character and the rich experience of a hard-working, 
though ‘‘vagabond”’ life, he had gained here the additional 
advantages of men’s trust and :a chance to study. In the 
course of two years he had advanced from the position 
of ian ordinary waterer to that of superintendent of :a large 
irrigation system. 

“Our water chief, hydro-technician Zakhar Antonovich 
Solovushkin,” Lutonin introduced him to the visitors. 

The visitors introduced themselves. Besides Zastrekha 
and the collective farm chairman, there was a district ag- 
riculturist and a newspaper reporter from Moscow, 
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“What wind brought you here>?’ Lutonin asked the 
reporter. 

“Yours, the Khakassian simoom. People in Moscow 
know about it, il worries them too,” the reporter said. 

“Yes, it’s a nice little breeze.” 

Lutonin then asked his guests what they had come for. 

“To have ia look al your Garden of Eden.” 

“T’d like to know who set that tale going. Funny peo- 
ple. When they hear va cart, they say, ‘Bells—a monaste- 
ry’s been opened.’ They see a stump sand call it a forest.” 
He nodded to his guests—‘‘Come along!’’—and took them 
{o the park. 

Properly speaking it was a park and orchard all in 
one. The middle of it was occupied by iapple trees with 
broad belts of maples and poplars along the sides; they 
were both shady avenues and wind-breaks against the 
fierce Khakassian winds which ran riot both in winter 
and summer. 

The trees were still young—no higher than ia man— 
and their crowns were sparse, giving a thin grilled shad- 
ow cand little coolness. In the centre of the park stood 
a small pond wilh earthed embankments, which were now 
being replaced by slabs of red sandstone. Beside the 
pond was a grassy lawn with ia wooden slide, swings and 
sand piles—the children’s playground. Oreshkov was sit- 
ting at the edge of the lawn on a horsecloth, dappled 
with sunshine like the skin of a giraffe. 

“It’s gorgeous, gorgeous,” he muttered. Fancy turned 
the barely felt coolness and meagre shade of the infiant 
park into the fragrant dimness of a primeval forest. 

Lutonin asked Solovushkin to turn on the water. So- 
lovushkin walked over to the dam to switch on the pumps. 
Presently the children began to shout, ‘Water! Water!” 
dropped their games, ‘and snatching up everything that 
could float, made a scramble for the canals. Soon a gay 
variety of toy boats, spades, ninepins, balls and chips of 
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wood were swimming in the water, and the children ran 
after them with cries of delight. 

The cry “Water!” flew through the settlement. People 
who happened to be in the street or in neighbours’ houses 
hurried home ‘and presently came out with spades to 
water their gardens. Within half an hour the grown-ups 
returned to their interrupted conversations, the young 
people to their strolls and the children to their play- 
ground. 


The visitors halted on the Bizhé dam. On one side of 
it was :a lake with a surfiace of nearly two hundred scres 
containing a hundred ind twenty-three million cubic feet 
of water, on the other lay a great sheet of ice, dozens of 
‘acres in area, flashing in the sun. At a distance it had 
looked like ia fabulous lake covered with white geese and 
ducks. 

‘So that’s what it is!” the collective-farm chairman 
exclaimed. ‘Why, with a thing like that you could water 
anything, have a flood if you wanted.” 

“It isn’t much,” Lutonin said. “It looks ia lot all in a 
heap, but if you spread it over the fields there’s hardly 
anything to look at. The whole hake waters only four or 
five thousand acres.” 

“Is that all?” The chairman sighed. “I have ten thou- 
sand acres. I’d need two lakes like that.” 

Young poplars, maples and Siberian apple trees sur- 
rounded the lake, following all the twists and turns of 
the shore. On a spit of land shelving into the water 
stood a cluster of white buildings—the poultry farm, with 
pigeons wheeling over it. A flock of geese and ducks was 
swimming in the pond, but it was not quite as dense as 
the chairman had been told. A brand-new yellow boat with 
a crew of merry young people was making swiftly for a 
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Next to the dam lay piles of logs, girders and slabs 
of stone. Some new building was under construction. 

“A water-power station,” said Lutonin. 

‘And those?” the agriculturist said, indicating the 
wired poles next to the poultry farm. 

The farm lad a small engine, but it was inadequate 
to meet the needs of such newcomersaas the electric thresh- 
er, and electric milking and shearing machines, which 
were being plianned for the coming year. 

Although he kept sighing and muttering, “This is not 
for us, we haven't the water for it,” the chairman iasked 
many questions about the poultry farm, the power station, 
the dam and the lake, and was even curious to know why 
the islands were of a brighter green round the edges than 
in the middle. 

“We've planted bushes there for the birds. We have 
an orchard and i vegetable garden—we need a lot of 
birds. I come from Kursk. I like to see bushes looking 
into the water. Ekh, the places we have at home!” Luto- 
nin’s face glowed. ‘“‘You’ve never seen ianything like it. 
Talk about nightingales—there’s one in every tree.” 


The ice patch melted quickly under the hot sun. Thou- 
sands of tiny rivers and waterfalls gurgled, chuckled, 
tinkled and rippled in the ditches and furrows and through 
the tholes pierced by the water. 

“What is this doing here? What’s it for?” ‘asked the 
reporter. 

“For skating,” Solovushkin said, unable to resist a 
joke. He nodded towards the young people at the cape 
who were coming towards the dam. “They’ve been boat- 
ing, now they’re going skating. Two kinds of sport side 
by side—how do.you like that! People come from all over 
the region to skate here.” 

“But joking apart?” 


“Frozen up for irrigation. The lake is fairly big, but 
it can’t hold all the water coming in from the river dur- 
ing the winter. The extra water goes do waste.” Solo- 
vushkin invited them to follow him to the spillway. “We 
came here once with Comrade Lutonin. The lake was full, 
and there was water everywhere—under the ice, on the 
ice and on the dam. It had to be let out. But it was such 
a pity! Every drop was a grain of wheat. But we couldn't 
help ourselves. Any minute the water would rush over 
the dam iand sweep it away—then we'd lose it all. So I 
took the key iand turned it, raised the gate. The water 
started roaring. But Lutonin caught hold of my hand— 
‘That'll do! he says. ‘I'm not going to give up another 
drop. We'll widen the lake!’ So 1 closed the gate. We 
stood there, thinking hard. The water started getting 
wild again. It was ino joke, trying to widen that lake with 
the temperature forty degrees below zero and the ground 
frozen hard as a stone to a depth of five feet. ‘What about 
building a smaller dam lower down?’ [ says. We started 
to look for a suitable place. And would you believe it— 
the water I had let out was beginning to freeze only ia 
litile distance away. We saw it then in a flash. There was 
no need to widen the lake or build another dam. We could 
store the water by freezing it. Comrade Lutonin stayed 
behind to keep an eye on the river, and I ran back to the 
spillway and opened the sluice just ia little. Lutonin shout- 
ed, ‘More!’ and after a while, ‘Go slow!’ We regulated 
the flow until it was just a trickle. It spread along the bed 
in a film, and no matter how much we let out, it all froze 
a short way off. Over the winter we froze up a million 
and a half cubic metres which gave us an extra thousand 
acres of irrigated land.” 

“Simple enough, almost child’s play, you might say. 
Did it myself as ia kid—miade ice mounds for toboggan- 
ing and sliding, and now in my old age I sit wondering, 
‘how the devil do folks do ice irrigation?’” the farm 
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chairman said, thumping his chest. “You're an old idiot, 
Nikolai Fedotovich, noi a chairman. Here’s people for 
you! They can teach you something. And what do you do 
with the spring water?’”’ he caught himself. “Where do 
you store it?” 

“You'll soon see.” 

Ait the lower edge of the ice patch all the little streams 
joined in a single current which emptied into the irri- 
gation canal. 

“f didn’t come here for nothing!”’ the farm chairman 
said gleefully. “We'll have crops now, see if we don’t!” 

The agriculturist was jotting down notes iand the re- 
porter taking photographs, while Zastrekha looked on and 
listened after {he manner of Okunchikov, as much as to 
say: you can’l surprise me, I knew all this ages ago. 

They walked along the main canal, between rows of 
poplars. 

“Show me that famous poplar you have here: the 
farm chairman said. 

“So you've heard that yarn too? I daresay you were 
told Lutonin’s gone crazy over some poplar or other and 
is going to hang himself on it.” 

“The world’s full of rumours.” 

“That poplar isn’t here, it grows in our home village 
in the Kursk Region, where my wife tand I come from. 
Its’ just an ordinary poplar.” Lutonin drew 1a reminiscent 
sigh. “The down’s flying from it now. It used to make 
the ground white like snow all round the cottage.” 

The irrigated fields and meadows, the orchard and 
shelter belts stood out in brilliant splashes of green amid 
the pale blue tones of the virgin steppe. 

The orchard was being watered. Sparkling jets ran ” 
tween every row of trees and bushes, iand the orchard re- 
sembled ia gigantic harp with a thousand gleaming rip- 
pling strings. 

The wheat, oats and maize were already ankle high. 
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“This is the thing,” Lutonin said, bunching a hand- 
ful of the spiky bluish wheat. “Last year we got thirty 
centners to the hectare.” 

“Could you let us have some seeds next autumn?” the 
farm chairman asked. 

“T think so. But seeds alone won't do the trick for you. 
We're not doing miracles here, as some people think. 
Just water, manure and hard work.” 

Lutonin having other business to attend to, Solovush- 
kin continued the round with the visitors. 

He drove them out to Sheep Steppe and showed them 
a big dammed ravine, which was now a lake. Water was 
flowing through ‘a pipe in the dam and spreading among 
the furrows in the surrounding hollow, where the grass 
grew unusually high, thick and juicy. 

“So this is where you keep the precious stuff. Al- 
though you people tremble over every drop, I’m going to 
take a drink all the same,” the farm chairman said. He 
scooped the water up in his hand, drank it, wiped his 
wet moustaches and proceeded, “I have a hunch that I 
was drinking my own water. Some of my snow is here, 
I’m sure. It was swept clean away this year down at our 
place.”” He examined the dam and the arrangement of the 
furrows with approval and admiration. “This is some- 
thing we can tackle. Just our size. A gold mine. We've got 
navines galore, and wind too. I must get back quick and 
see if there’s still any snow lying about the ravines. Ours 
‘are deep and shady.” 


Lutonin entertained the visitors at his house. True, 
there was no roast goose on the table, but the fare was 
varied and plentiful—ham, eggs, butter, honey, sweet 
curds, sour cream, pickled cucumbers and lettuce. 

“Is all this off your farm?” the farm chairman asked. 

“Yes. We don’t have to depend on our neighbours any 
more.” 
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“Why didn’t you show us your hives?” 

“They're away just now.” 

The steppe around the stud farm was poor in honey- 
bearing flowers, but Lutonin had been determined to have 
an iapiary, and had decided to make it a travelling affair. 
The hives stayed in one place as long as the yield was 
good, iand when it began to fall, they were stowed into 
special spring carts and moved out to another place. They 
were kept close to the rivers where there were irrigated 
hayfields. 

The guests prepared to take their departure. 

The farm chairman asked for ta pair of pigeons for 
breeding, so the hosts iand guests set out for the pouliry 
farm. 

Seeing the car, a big turkey-cock advanced on it, 
feathers erect, gobbling angrily, ‘“Grr-grr-loo! Grr- 
gtr-loo!”’ 

“Is that all?” Lutonin said, climbing out of the car 
and stopping in front of the angry bird. “The same old 
tune.” 

The turkey ruffled his feathers still higher, gobbling 
furiously. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you surly fel- 
low! Eating our bread these last two years and still scold- 
ing. If you don’t mend your ways, I'll have your throat 
cut next autumn. So look out!” 

They crossed over to the pigeon yard, and as though 
iat a signal, all the pigeons on the nests, the roofs and 
high in the sky, flocked together and circled low over the 
heads of the visitors. 

“They know us. We don’t come very often, but look 
at them. What memories they have,” Lutonin said, throw- 
ing up his hands in surprise. 

Then he, Domna Borisovna and Nina Grigoryevnia 
fetched ia handful of oats each from the store. The pigeons 
clustered thickly round them; the smarter ones pecked 
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the grain, while others settled on thefr heads and shoul- 
ders, clung to their clothes and wheeled low overhead. 

The oats were soon finished, and the flock took wing, 
but continued to follow the people until they left. 

The chairman selected a milk-white pair of pigeons. 

Zastrekha, towards the end, dropped his smugness and 
said, “I’m amazed. I didn’t expect anything like it. I’m 
sorry I’m not running this show. | might have been, 
though. I put inias much hard work here as you did, com- 
rades. And all for nothing. Nothing but blisters to show. 
May I send some of my people down here for a lesson or 
two?” 

“As many as you like,’ Lutonin answered. 

The lorry started off. The farm chairman suddenly 
started banging on the roof of the driver’s cab, and shout- 
ed, “Stop!” 

He jumped out and ran up to Lutonin iand Domna Bo- 
risovna. 

‘Look here, what am I to say when I get back—is this 
ia paradise or is it not? They'll start asking me at the 
farm: ‘Well, what have you seen?’ And I'll shoot out: Par- 
adise! Afterwards you'll get mad with me for spinning 
yarns. And I don’t want to quarrel with you. So tell me 
yourself how I am to sum you up.” 

Laughing and interrupting each other, they said: 

“You'll have a good time in the next world: wherever 
you go you think it’s paradise. Why, we haven’t got going 
properly yet. We’re only getting full value from twenty- 
five thousand acres, the other seven hundred thousand 
are wild pastures, wasteland. It’s like a mangy sheep— 
you may get a tuft of wool from it or you may not. It’s 
all got to be brought into use—irrigated, sown, planted. 
Millions of trees have to be planted. We’ve got dozens of 
ravines, but we’ve only dammed up six of them. We've 
got to bring all the farm’s anable under cultivation. Take 
the wind alone—there’s enough of it going waste to pro- 
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vide electricity for a big city....”’ And so they went on, 
listing the things that had to be done—a water-power sta- 
tion, ia water mill iand windmills had to be built, the live- 
stock had to be increased, they had to open a technical 
school of their own and give all the workers on the stud 
farm special training. ““That’s what vou can tell them.” 

The lorry started off again. 

“Thank you!” the chairman called back once more. 

‘Don’t mention it!’ answered Domna Borisovna, and 
Lutonin added, “Come again in the autumn! We'll treat 
you to roast goose iand apples!”’ 


The orchard was in blossom. It began to blossom dur- 
ing the night, as though purposely choosing 1a time when 
people were asleep so as to burst upon them in the morn- 
ing in all its glory. It was a warm, balmy night, that 
turning point in every Khakassiian spring, when the cold 
mountain winds finally exhaust themselves and calm set- 
tled weather comes to stay. People slept sounder than 
usual, for the wind did not howl in the chimneys, the 
window-panes did not rattle and the shingle on the roof 
did not rustle. Anisya, the former kindergarten cook sand 
now a fruit-grower, who had been on night duty in the 
orchard these last few days with a thermometer in her 
hand, was overjoyed iat the warm spell and went home to 
sleep too. 

Morning came. 

A pink morning mist hung over the lake, the orchard, 
the vegetable garden snd irrigated fields on the edge of 
the Base Camp, enveloping it on three sides. This natural 
phenomenon, unknown before in these parts, was now a 
frequent occurrence. Through the mist, like the sound of 
breathing, came the slow rhythmic noise of the work- 
ing pump, switched on so that the housewives need not 
turn the handle of the well, but take their water closer 
iat hand from the canals. 
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The sound of the pump starting work every morning at 
a definite hour had become the rising signal for all. In 
the stalls and farmyards horses neighed, cows mooed and 
sheep bleated, asking to be let out to drink or graze, but 
their mistresses drew water first before attending to them, 
as the pump would stop working soon, iand one would 
have to draw the water from a depth of sixty-five feet. 

Yonich came out, squinted at the sun sand struck his 
gong. It was a needless action since people were already 
astir. The herd was being driven out. The old dervish of 
a goat trailed behind reluctantly, casting yearning glances 
at the park. Thick smoke from kiziak fires poured out 
of the chimneys, wreathing over the roofs in big shaggy 
caps. The weather, for the first time that spring, was per- 
fectly calm. 

The mist melted, revealing the blue distance with 
their vivid green patches of irrigated fields and meadows. 

Yonich struck the second signal for the turn-out. Peo- 
ple appeared round the ganage, the stables and the din- 
ing-room. A two-month-old little filly, called Stepdaugh- 
ter, was running round Domna Borisovna’s cottage, 
stamping her hoofs imperatively, butting the door with 
her head and whinnying loudly, demanding her break- 
fast. Domna Borisovna had reared her on cow's milk, the 
dam being ill. 

“Are you at home, Domna Borisovma?’’ Oreshkov 
called as he passed by. “‘You’ve got a visitor here.” 

“T’m coming. I can hear her.” 

She came out, fastening her wnap with one hand and 
smoothing her hair with the other. 

“Tve given myself a good long sleep today,” she said. 

“It’s about time you did.” 

“Yes, these last two years—”’ she broke off. Oresh- 
kov had felt those nerve-racking years of hard work, sleep- 
less nights and splendid achievements—years to be re- 
membered—no less than she had. 
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The little filly nuzzled her and pulled her wrap. 

Oreshkov patted Domna Borisovna on the shoulder, 
saying: 

‘Foals are like children, you lave to be careful in 
loving them. Otherwise your love may only spoil them. 
You’ve made a big mistake with this Stepdaughter of 
yours, feeding her yourself iall the time instead of letting 
the stablemen do it, and getting her used to coming to 
your house. You've trained a despot over yourself. Now 
we'll have to teach her all over again. That’s what un- 
wise love leads to.” 

Heavy lorries transporting sandstone from the quar- 
ries to the river for the construction of the hydro-electric 
station shuttled back iand forth through the shuddering 
settlement amid a dust and roar. The bellows in the forge 
sighed noisily and hammers rang out in the work-shop 
where run-down machines were being given a new lease 
of life. Domna Borisovna was busy again in the foaling 
ward, tending her helpless inmates. Yonich, whom Sofia 
Alexandrovna had sent to the stables to call Oreshkov, 
was unable to get back to the office. His progress was 
like ia hurdle nace; iat the work-shop Khrunov intercepted 
him iand sent him for the storekeeper; then the dining- 
room manager stopped him, and asked, ‘‘Who’s the stove- 
setter here? Send someone down, will you. The flue 
doesn’t draw at all in this quiet weather.” 

No one suspected that quite close to all this work- 
aday activity, just behind the mound, a momentous event 
had taken place—the orchard had burst into blossom. 

Lutonin, who had gone out to visit the herds in 
the steppe, suddenly returned, drove past his thouse and 
the office, stopped by the reaper wheel that did service sas 
a bell and struck it with a spanner the had taken out of 
the car. 

Yonich, who had salmost reached the office, ambled 
back towards the sound as fiast as his big valenki would 
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allow him. Anxious faces appeared in the doorways and 
windows. Everyone remembered that winter day when 
the signal had sounded out of its proper time jas it did 
now. At that time the blizzard had torn the roof off ia big 
Sheepfold and disaster threatened a thousand merinos. 
But what could have happened now? 

Yonich was overtaken by several mechanics and 
smiths. 

Khrunov ran up to Lutonin, shouting, “A fire?” 

“The orchard’s broken out into blossom!” 

“The orchard... in blossom?” the mechanic repeated 
in that tone of glad surprise with which one greets a piece 
of long-awaited news that seemed never to be coming. 

Lutonin stopped beating the wheel and said to Khru- 
nov, “Do you like the way this rings?” 

“T don’t know. I never thought about it.” 

“T can’t stand it. It’s hoarse ‘and dull. A bell should 
ring out, rouse people up, but this thing flops dead. Can 
you imagine it bucking folks up when they go to work, 
cheering their souls?” 

“What have you got against it? You’ve been hearing 
it these two years, and now—suddenly....” 

“Yes—suddenly. Chuck this thing out’—Lutonin 
jerked his thumb contemptuously towards the wheel— 
‘and find something else. Let me know when you have, 
I'll try it myself.” 

He jumped on toa passing lorry and told the driver 
to take him down to the playground where the kinder- 
garten children were playing. 

“Nina, the orchard has started blossoming!” he cried, 
and began to snatch up the children and hoist them into 
the lorry. 

Nina Grigoryevna iand the driver helped him. When 
all were seated, the lorry raced off to the orchard. 

Yonich shambled back to the office again, but it looked 
as if he would never get there. Every minute someone 
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stopped him: “What’s happened? What’s the alarm 
about? Where have they taken the kids?” 

“The orchard is blossoming.” 

“A-a-ah...”” The ‘anxious faces cleared and seemed to 
blossom out too. Everyone who could spare the time went 
to see it. Orchards have blossomed every spring for thou- 
sands of years, but never has il been taken as a matter 
of course. And it never will. 

The gardeners were digging up the ground between 
the rows of trees. Lutonin went up to them and said, 
“Why aren't you singing today?” 

“We'll soon start,” answered Anisya. 

She had learned gardening at the Experimental Sta- 
tion from Anna Kruglova, who had also taught her such 
good habits ias strict accountancy, :a kindly attitude to her 
fellow workers and the habit of singing at work. Anisya, 
after a reflective pause, took off her jacket and gay 
checked kerchief, glanced round the blossoming orchard, 
then drove her spade into the earth and started to sing 
in a strong deep voice: 


I was born a lucky girl, 
With mother’s comely looks. 


Then the whole team joined in: 


Look at the land I live in, 
The grand land of the Soviets! 


9 


Olandai, the postman, was making his usual round on 
Altyn-Sanat, his sagiacious, golden-coated horse. Altyn- 
Sarat needed no guidance; he had been carrying his mas- 
ter along the same route for three years, and could have 
found his way blindfold. Two well-filled leather bags 
were slung sacross the saddle. 
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Free from all cares until the next halt, Olandai let his 
thoughts roam. The mail-bags were growing heavier 
with every trip. Three years ago, all the mail went easily 
into one bag, which hung limp like a cow’s udder after 
milking, but now it could hardly be rammed into two. 

Every day new people were coming—hydrotechnicians, 
archaeologists, agriculturists, forestry experts. They all 
seemed to have conspired together to make more work 
for him, subscribing to newspapers and magiazines, or- 
dering books by post, and sending iand receiving letters. 
Today, for instance, there was a whole bag of mail for 
the stud farm alone: three wrappers for Domna Borisov- 
na, two for Irten, and half a dozen letters from all over 
the country for Annichah. 

Fad he been wise to become ia postman? Any old man 
or a cripple could handle the job. But a strong educated 
lad like Olandai could have become a tractor-driver, 1a 
combine operator, ‘and, with a little more study, a zoo- 
technician, an engineer—anything you like. 

Olandai turned over in his mind all his friends and 
acquaintances of his own age. Turov and Misha Kokov 
were writing iarticle after article in the newspaper about 
replacing the permanent canals by temporary ones. Soon 
there would be a revolution in irrigation methods. Anni- 
chah was raising wonderful forests of oak, lime and 
maple, such as Khakassia had never seen before. Every- 
body was thinking of something new, everybody was forg- 
ing ahead. He alone was marking time. 

Of course, a postman’s job, too, was a necessary one. 
But Olandai wanted to do something bigger than merely 
deliver books, newspapers and letters describing tall the 
splendid things other men were doing. He wanted to do 
things himself, make some remarkable discoveries. He had 
been thinking of this a good deal lately, but so far he had 
not hit on anything that would have gladdened his own 
and other people’s hearts. Even when he brought good 
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news, a postman was merely a bystander. li only he could 
fill all the newspapers and letters with glad tidings! 

Olandai raised himself in the stirrups and scanned 
the barrows and hills. Somewhere here Aspat Kongarov 
was busy with his excavations. There was mail for him 
too. In the distance a while dot stood out against the 
green of the rolling steppe. Olandai decided it must be 
the archaeologist’s tent, and turned his horse's head to- 
wards it. 

Besides Kongarov, there was a team of workers in 
the camp. They were all having dinner when the postman 
alrived. Kongarov invited him to join them. Olandai un- 
loaded his horse and turned it loose into a gully where 
the grass was juicy, then sat down beside the archaeo- 
logist. 

They were fond of chatting together. The postman, be- 
ing constantly on the move, knew a good many things 
that never got into the newspapers or books, while Kon- 
giarov knew a lot about things in museums and libraries 
in far-away places. 

“How are you getting on?” the archaeologist said. 

Olandai began to retail the latest news. 

Recently a hurricane had swept through the Yenisei 
valley and naised such a dust that daylight was turned 
into dusk, many roofs were torn off, trees were smashed 
and birds in flight crippled and maimed. Olandai and 
Altyn-Sarat had lost their way, although they had trav- 
elled it three hundred times before. The accursed dust 
had even got into the closed bags and sealed letters. 

“Where does all that dust come from? There’s very 
little ploughland about, yet the dust flies day and night, 
winter and summer. Where does it go to?” the postman 
asked. 

Kongarov told him that besides the ploughlands, ero- 
sion took place talso in the mountains snd hills. Some- 
times the dust was blown thousands of miles away, 
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sometimes it settled in the vicinity. In many places entire 
cities were buried under dust. In fact, iat the moment Kon- 
garov was excavating from it the ruins of an ancient 
house. 

After dinner he showed Olandai the excavation sites: 
the foundations of a house, the remains of stone walls, 
some roof tiles and fragments of pottery. 


The postman rode away with his head full of new 
thoughts—such a throng of them that he felt dazed. 

Dust, dust... Fertile Khakassian soil. The wind had 
been labouring for thousands of years, grinding it, sweep- 
ing it away and hiding mountains of it somewhere. Kha- 
kassian dust was not always blown far away and lost. 
The ancient ruins it had buried were there to prove that. 
For :all he knew many of these hills, barrows and ridges 
that rose all round him might have been built of the dust 
of centuries. Olandai would find those storehouses of fer- 
tility. Their treasure would be carted oui into the fields. 
And wheat such as Khakassia had never seen would mur- 
mur throughout the hand. 

“I am sorry, Altyn-Sarat, but in ia case like this I 
can’t spare your legs,” the postman said, spurring his 
horse and turning off the road to follow a line of hills 
from which the dust rose in eddies. Catching sight of 
one, he watched it intently until it disappeared. 

The dust eddies moved across the valley bowl from 
one ridge of hills to another; some of them, for no sappa- 
rent reason, suddenly crumpled up midway, but most of 
them made the crossing safely. The second hilly brow of 
the valley was shrouded in ia dense cloud of dust. It was 
impossible to guess from 'a distance what the eddies did 
after that, and so Olandai turned in that direction. It 
was rather out of his way, but twenty or thirty extra 
miles meant nothing to a good horse. 
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Olandai was now able to appreciate the advantages 
his job gave him. All that was required of him was to 
make his round of the villages and settlements on his 
beat. He could take any road or no road at all, and think 
of anything he pleased. And if he had a fancy to chase 
the wind, there was no better job than that of a country 
postman for doing it. 

A fortnight Later people in the Base Camp saw Olan- 
daii coming when he was not supposed to be coming. He 
made ian extra trip only in urgent cases. People wondered 
what could have happened. 

Altyn-Sarat ran as though flames were licking his 
heels, his long tail streaming in the wind and the heavy 
mail-bags flapping like the wings of a bird. 

“Irten, Tohpan, Annichah!”’ shouted Olandai, while 
still at ia distance. “I’ve found it, I’ve found it.... I’ve 
caught our dust!” 

It was no easy work, chasing whirlwinds. But Olandai 
had noticed that the wind was not just ian idle tramp, it 
had its regular routes and habits, and he had made up 
his mind to discover them. The hunt after the whirlwinds 
ended in complete victory for the postman—they them- 
selves led him to the stores of dust. In the Kianasuk val- 
ley he had found ta whole chain of hills composed of fine 
soil—an unlimited store of fertility. 


Olandai, now the most famous postman in Khakassia, 
went his round again. This time his thoughts ran on the 
herdsman Midenek. There was ia package for Midenek 
from the office of the district newspaper. Olandai was 
wondering how they hiad got to hear of that illiterate man 
and what they could be writing him. 

A herd of mares with their foals appeared on the 
hillside. Olandai peered at the herdsman, who in turn was 
looking at him, until he was satisfied that it was Midenek. 
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“A letter for you.” 

‘For me?” the herdsman queried in surprise. He was 
a very old, lonely man who never sent or received iany 
letters. He turned the package over iand over with a 
puzzled look, then asked what he had to do with it. 

“Open it and read it.” 

The package contained a newspaper with aa big article: 
‘‘Midenek, Celebrated Herdsman.” 

Both horsemen dismounted and lay down in a thollow 
where the wind would not flutter the newspaper. Olandai 
read, while Midenek listened, his chin in his hands and ian 
eve on his herd. 

The article described the herdsman’s whole life. The 
son of a hired labourer, he himself had worked for the 
bey for thirty years. For half his life he had known no 
other home than the turf-built hut, and during the thirty 
years of his work for the bey he had not had a single day 
of leisure. Midenek was forty when the beys were driven 
out off the land. It was not a great age, but his hard 
life had made him an invalid—he was crippled hand and 
foot with rheumatism. The Soviets saved him from 
premature death. Since then he had been working as 
herdsman for twenty years without losing ta single 
horse. The foals roaming in his herd were one of 
the stud farm’s most reliable assets. Now the Govern- 
ment had awarded ‘him the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labour. 

Midenek took off his shaggy sheepskin cap iand bur- 
ied his face in it. His shoulders shook once or twiice and 
the veins on his neck swelled. 

Olandai could see that the old man was _ choking 
down his tears—and tears being sacred, he went back to 
his horse. 

Midenek, roused by the jingle of the horse’s bridle, 
uncovered his face, rose and thanked Olandai warmly. 

“Thank you for the good news!” 
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The pain of unforgotten humiliations and the agoniz- 
ing memory of the untimely death of his wife and children 
still lingered in the deep folds and furrows of his brown 
face, which seemed to have engraved upon it the whole 
history of the Khakassian land—the heavy drift of its 
glaciers, the wild impacts of its winds, now ice cold, now 
burning hot, the centuries of enforced toil; but in his eyes 
the light of joy glowed and deepened. 

The postman rode on. Midenek climbed to the top of 
ia barrow and waved his cap to him, shouting: 

“Thank you for the good news! May your path be 
always easy, your horse swift, your bags filled with hap- 
piness!” 


